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IN 1915. 
CHAPTER I. 



Xo commence the accoapt of my excmvion at 
the excursion' ttsi^if commenced, I must invite the 
reader on board a Margate Hoy. A more dignified 
starting point may easily be fancied ; but none, pro* 
babiy, would so well anawer the desirable purpose 
of exciting attention to the most striking peculiari- 
ties of our own country, just as we are on the point 
of encountering, the features of one that is foreign. 
We may ransack the treatises of England's const»> 
4utioHal writers from one end to the other ; we 
may explore .the mysteries and complications of 
her commerce and finance, — but these will not aC» 
Ibnt any one national lineament ao characteristical- 
ly and exclusively her own as a crowded Watering 
PlucCy situated within a moderate distance of tl^ 
metropolis. «As belonging to the plaqe itself, must» 
of course, be included, 8ie skilful and tempting pro* 
cesses of conveyance to and fro, as well as the 
elaborate organlsaition of its customs and amuse^ 
ments, and the extensive assortment of conditions^ 
tempers, and tastes, presented by its codipany. 

There is no countei^part to this curions spectacle 

in any history of former times, or of other people* 

Nothing like It either has been seen, or is to be seen* 

hot amongst ourselves it the present period* The 

2 
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display of human int^fllect, the glories joT trar, the 
pomps of courts, and the luxuries of the rich, offer 
no very strong contrasts between the different ages 
and places of the world. Mankind have generally 
possessed some good poets, and many bad ones : 
the revets of palaces were as well known to the 
people of antiquity, as to the living generation, to 
set any example but a proper one : and the elegant 
caprices of a Grecian Beauty, and the gratilca- 
tions of a Roman Bon Vvoard do not merit the'con- 
tempt even of these enlightened days of music- 
masters, millinery, and made-dishes.-— But neither 
Greece nor Rome, can furnish us with a parallel to 
the enjoyment of ah elderly London shop-keeper,^— 
who, for eleven months of the year, looks at brick 
walls, rises early in the morning to arrange hie 
shelves, and sits up late at night to post his ledger,— 
escaped, with the gladness of a young bird, for a 
week or two, to stand on a chalk cliff and watdi 
the waves of the sea, to ask questions abctet the 
tides of the fishermen^ discuss the crops of grass 
and turnips with the farmers, and finish the day, 
thus devoted to nature, with half-^crown loo at the 
libraries ! — What edification and entertainment 
have we lost, inasmuch as this illustration of na« 
lional manners and individual humour, did not 
exist in Steele's time to furnish suggestions to be 
improved by his exquisite genius ! The beauty af 
the exhilntion consists in what some may be apt 
to imagine it wants, — a rich truth to nature, and a^ 
strongs marking of specifick traits. The citizen, 
and the citizen's lady, are as entirely native in 
the bathing machine, as in the counting-house, oc 
the back parlour. The straw hat withenormoua 
brims, the showy umbrella held against the sun« ' 
the inordinate appetite for every thing rural, are 
so many indications of the confinement of Cheap* 
side ^— they have not a feeling for the country tt^at 
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4o06 mi spring fFOm,.ancl surest, a reeollection of 
the eiiy, Tbe^ittle boy by their side is made to 
walk with a eane, because people ought to Ipok 
respectable when away from home. The bow is 
earefiilly careless, because customers are nobody 
more than auy body else here. The waiter is 
called in a stern tone, not from ill nature, but be* 
cause those that can afford to pay their bill should 
be attended to, without distinction of persons. 
Their most distinguishing symptoms, however, arc, 
a remarkable quickness of notice and accuracy of 
information relative to every thing by which (hey 
Are surrounded. Those who have ridiculed the 
emigrants from the capital, as in-informed and 
|»lundering, concerning what is foreign to the track 
of their own habits and occupations, are inaccurate 
observers, and unqualified to relish what is nicest 
in^charaeterr A London family, that has been ac- 
customed to make a yearly voyage to Margate, will 
foe found, even to the young ladies that are released 
from boarding-school; for the vacation, perfectly 
acquainted with the cant as well as technical 
names, given by the sailors to every turn of the 
river and every point of its banks. They vrilt 
cause one who has only been to the East Indies as 
a passenger, to blush for his ignorance of marine 
matters, as they talk of Sea-reach, and Long-reach; 
— they well know when to look with the glass for 
the gibbets ;— they smile in pity if you call a sloop 
a ship^or seem puzzled when you hear that you are 
going at the rate of six knots. They eat unceas- 
ingly to vanquish any suspicion of being " affected 
by the motion;" but their great triumph is, when 
the crew come round to collect money from those 
despised beings who havejiot before seen the Nore 
tight ! Papa, who is an old Margate-man, is still 
more nautically erudite. He is ostentatiously fa- 
miliajr with the captain; puts on his night-cap 
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pretty eaity in the afternoon, and talki ivitli a 
■wink of turning ;n : — ^he, ^very jiow and then, 
throws his eye from the compass in the binnacle to 
the Tane on the mastrhead,^-4nd recomoiends a 
lady with a pale face to go to the leeward-slde oC 
the vessel, but to take care of the boom when .she 
jibes. Moreover, he is equally loquacious and ex"^ 
pert when he is fairly landed in Kent, and conies in 
contact with the labourers in the fields. He sees^ 
in a moment, the promise bf the young wheats, — 
regrets that the black crops are Hkely to be Bcanty« 
•—and praises^ in the terms of a horse-dealer, the 
near Wheeler of the stage-eoaeh that goes past^ 
though he can perceive, with half an eye, that the 
poor thing^s feet are tender through bad shoeing. 

I dwell upon this portrait (perhaps too long) be* 
cause, as I have before observed, it is one tho* 
roughly and solely English : — ^it is no where eUe to 
be met 'with, and it is to be traced to qualities of 
national condition, indicating a degree of general 
advancement, that has not yet been attaint else* 
where. I have been tempted to the description, in 
consequence of being forcibly impressed with the 
meagre, quiet, and empty air of the Continental 
Sea-port at which I arrived, comparing it with the 
bustling, jocund, full appearance of that which I 
had left but a few houi^ before. Large houses^ 
scantily Qccupied ; gloomy unfurnished shops, si- 
lent streets, a sleepy, poor aspect characterize 
t)stend. At Margate and Ramsgate, how different 
was the general effect ! There every thing seemed 
overflowing; the demand went far beyond the 
means of accommodation, instead of lagging behind 
them ; — business supplied pleasure, JLud pleasure 
gave circulation and vigour to business. It is only 
in England, and but lately there, that the inter- 
mingling of the different orders of society, and the 
intej:meddling of one class of people with the pro^ 
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iperliabiU orMK^rsyvrMcfa eoMfitntethe life of a 
xviiterhig place, ewM occar. A ray long and 
flighty pfcwpeiHMJS settlement of Datiooal iiastitu- 
tions, and penonal punmits, is necessary, bekire 
any great wnnber of imiividttaki can have the pow- 
ef so to quit for a time their nataral track, and 
respite their routine tasks : and an active, stout, 
and independent turn of thinking ean alone ac- 
count for the inclination to do so. 

A Oennan or a Frenchman landing at a spot in 
England such as has been described, and uninform- 
ed of its nature, could only suppose, that, in the 
country to which he had come, the rich and the 
poor, the fortunate and the miserable, were arrang- 
ed so as to inhabit separate towns, and that he 
had happened to debark at a j^ace appropriated to 
those who had drawn the luckiest casualties in the 
tottery of ""existence. Considering what he has 
l^uitted, he cani^t but be greatly surprised, when 
he learns that the swarm before him is a medley 
formed of every description of the nation ; that the 
greater proportion of it is composed of persons of 
the middle ranks, who come from considerable dis- 
tances, not more influenced by fashion, than com- 
petent to obey its dictates. A scene so utterly 
new to him, intimating a publick union, opulence^ 
and intelligence, so far beyond what he has been 
>ccustomed to\see the signs of, cannot but give 
him a high notion of the land on which he has just 
stepped, and is cafculated to justify in his opinion 
^11 the accounts of her wealth, power, and spirit, 
which may have previously reached bis ear. 
' But to return to our Margate Hoy, that we may 
prosecute our voyage. A party of commercial men 
occupied the principal table in the cabin, and 
amused themselves, after they had finished a sump- 
tuous dinner and desert, which they brought on 
board nicely packed, with playing at five shilling 
2* 
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iwfaiBt, and betting falsify smiths various p<rfiits«f6 
the game. Tbeir iced port, and cant phrases,-^ 
their pine-apples, and city prorerbs, assorted curl* 
Ottsly. A gentleman, iwho lost ten guineas with, 
the greatest carelessness, turned sharply round, af* 
tf r laying down a bank note for five pounds before 
the winner, to beg of a person, whom he heard 
speak d* going from Ramsgate to Ostend, to take 
over for him a small sample of sewing cottons,*-^ 
*i But, for God's sake,'' said hey *' be very pwrtiadar 
in exf^aimng at the custom-house, that they are 
only smnples, for otherwise I shall be put to the 
expense of a penny a-piece on the dozen balls, as 
harbour dutyl'* 

An active, smart sailor, the upper leathers of 
whose shoes scarcely covered his toes, and whose 
black silk handkerchief vras put on loosely, to shew 
his brown, but handsome throat, sat observing thie 
party of players, with looks that shewed how ea*. 
gerty he sympathised with the chances of the game> 
and how well inclined he was to share in the has? 
ards of the adventure. He was a man turned of 
forty, but had all the light brbk air of sea foppery, 
which may often be observed in our tars, united 
with the indications of hardy habits, simple minds, 
and desperate spirits. He was returning, I found, 
to Margale,to see his wife and children, after an 
absence of ten years. He had belonged originally 
to one of thekhoys, and soon became possessed of. 
a boat of his own, but fell into rough hands, in con« 
S^enGe,as he said, with an arch wink, ^^ of taking 
a trip across^ to fetch the old women a drop of giti^ 
The Excise seized his boat, its cargo, and him- 
self: be lost four hundred and fifty pounds, which 
he had saved, and was sent on board a man of war* 
He had been for several years cruizing on the 
American coast, and described pithily, but simply, 
the miseries ol a cold unhealthy statioa* His Mf 
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had bst oiaiiy of Us meB, and* as he Mid tki«, his 
owa lungs were tom with a dry caugh, which Im>- 
ded T^ery fatally. It was impossible to hear this 
portentous signal^ to look at the intelligent bill dis* 
solute and fieroe countenance of the man, and^ lis* 
ten to his story, told in quaint^ sometimes hi^jr 
eomickyand always very forcible language,*r-*with- 
eut questioning, with feelings of r^ret,.the vain^ 
of that national system, to which he had becooM 
an unfortunate victim. Here was an individual 
utterly ruined in principles, constitution^ and ciiv 
6umstances« He spoke bitterly of the tieatment . 
of the seamen by their officers, prophesied that our 
navy had seen its best days, and, while he shewed 
the most thorough contempt for the • Americans, 
whom he described as cowards and lubbers, exul« 
ted in the idea that they were likely to be strength- 
ened against England by multitudes of prime En- 
glish sailors, who would seize with avidity any 
QPfiortunity to escape froin the. lash, and low wa« 
ges. It was quite clear that this man's testimony 
Ikras strongly tinctured with the pirejudices and va- 
JTious improper feetings of an irregular and unprin- 
tipled mind, composed of violent dispositions, and 
disappointed hoped ; but it is mere self-^leceptioa 
tciset down as unworthy of notice ail. that may 
drop, as complaint or denunciation, from one. so 
circumstanced. Those who exercise power, such 
si human nature, are quite as liable to fall into ei^ 
fOiir as those who are the objects of its exercise ; 
and the improprieties of the former are both the 
most dangerous, and the niost intolerable* The 
downfall of great states has usually been produced 
by a disregard of the sources of alienation, and the 
feeders of diaconte^, — ^by a blgotted"and harsh ob* 
stmacy inisLvourof every tbinglbat bears the port 
of authority and the features of prescription, heed- 
less oC . their natural, teodehcies to corruption and 
abuse. 
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I^ot the leftist characterbtiek of the paBBengera- 
Mere two elderly women, who came together. 
TbejT each carried a lap^d^, -a well stocked and 
well arranged basket, and a stone bottle, the con* 
ients of which it w«iuid be imp^'tiBent to examine* 
^he magnificent superflniijF of th^r preparation, 
the skill and eare of its ac^uBtmeot, betokening 
iuiEudous tastesr-^nd the pampered appearance ^ 
ttielr fourfooted fHendB, contrasted Oddly with their 
obstinate rejection of the proffered assistance of the 

g>rter8 to carry on board their weighty delicacies, 
ftther than pay three-pence to one of the men im 
the quays, they stumtiied, and panted^ and pushed, 
under a load which was heavier than it ne^d to 
•hare been by at least live shillings, laid out in ham 
und mutton pies, more than the voyage required. 
A genteel lady and her husband, who took a -cold 
fowl from the footman attending them, were rescu- 
ed from the dilemma into which their culpable 
iieedfessness as to such essential matters had in- 
volved them, by the loan of a little salt, very 
promptly extended from these more thoughtful ca- 
terers. It was delightful to observe the hasty car- 
riage of good-will, mingled with some natura^rlde, 
and not a little self-approbation, with which these 
benevolent persons went at once to the precise 
corner where lurked the identical paper parcel : 
leaving fbund it, they held forth its treasure with an 
lair and mien full of the dignity that attends allevi- 
ating the effects of the improvidence of ourfellow- 
trcatures. This dignity is chiefly felt, when the 
bbjects of our bounty (as in the present ease)-^ 
have pretensions in some respects higher than our 
•w». 
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CHAPTER II. 

Rabibgate 18 nnderatood to be the most eU* 
gible point of departure for Osteod. The tiip 
to Bruseelfli, going by one of the Hoys from Loih 
don to the former place, or to Margate, and taking 
advantage of the beautiful canal navigation (root 
Ostend to Gh^nt, is highly pleasant, and very 
easy, and is not necessarily attended with much 
expeDse. But those who go this way to Paris, 
ind the journey from Brusseia both long and ex* 
pensive. 

The view of Ramsgate, as the packet left its 
Boble harbour, and stretched nut across the spar 
cious blue sea, under the weight of a summer 
breese, was very beautiful. The handsome houses 
«catteied over the cliffs, the walking and riding 
parties en the sands, the lows of white bathing 
machines, formed an interesting and pleasing plc» 
tare. The vessel rippled the traaspareat water 
as she inclined easily on her way. By degrees 
the emaller features of England became less dis- 
tinct, and, as they gradually faded, afforded the 
means of calculating the prepress we were mak- 
ing. As we advanced further from the land, more 
oi it opened on our sight : the Downs presented a 
rich and animating throng of masts; the bold 
headlands threw themselves against the waves to 
ike north and to the south of us ; — our country ap- 
peared.^' stoutly ramparted with rocks," and the 
light shadowy sails, that gleamed and shifted 
around this sublime barrier, might, with but little 
help from a poeticjt imagination, be deemed the 
'* Guardian spirits of the isle.'* 

The 6r8t shade of the evening rendered it doubt- 
ful whether it was the gloom or the distance, that 
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melted down the outliaes of the «arth loid the 
sHght and shifting tracery of the «ir and the ocean* 
By an instinctive impulse, our eyes which had • 
hitherto been directed behind the vessel, were now 
fixed in the direction she was proceeding,— ^in 
haste/ to discover, since the curtain had dropped 
dn England, what new scene was about to be. dis- 
closed. The night, however, fell thickly on our 
view, — and it was in the hazy, cold light of a very 
early hour of the following morning, that I pery- 
ceived the round, j»ulky looking bent hitlocksi 
whose dwarfish elevation told us we were. ap«. 
proaching the port of Ostend. Its. light-house was 
just distinguishable, rising from the blank flatness 
of the apparently interminable coast. As the day 
advanced, the houses of the town shewed tbenH 
selves; but they seemed to look forth scantily, and 
with jealousy, from within the bulky prcgectioas of 
grass and stone that denoted its fortifications. We 
waited impatiently for the hoisting of the Qtig at 
the end of the wooden pier, which is the signal 
that the tide serves for entering a most incon- 
venient and dangerous harbour. 

The passengers in the packet were chiefly fieiw 
sons connected with, the British army, called over 
in consequence of the arrangements necessary after 
the great battles. Before the morning had assumed 
its fresh cheerful aspect, and while the heaviness 
and damps of night yet lowered on its brow and 
chilled its influence, my attention was attracted to 
two women, the wives of soldiers who had been 
wounded, and who were going to Brussels to see 
their husbands. They had apparently squatted 
out, in the same attitude, and with the same un- 
moved looks, the whole of the hours that i had 
passed below. As I left them, so I found them. 
Their natures had become, under the constant ac- 
tion of coarse circumstances, callous^ cold, and 
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sUff.-^what tbe body becomes vfhen it h weatbgt- 
beate«« I asked them if tbey had spent the night 
on* deck? They said they bad; — they believed 
there was not room below. I inquired if they 
iKid not felt it cold? « No Sir,"— one of them 
replied in a slight tone, — and the other, moving 
her shoulders, and making a sleepy sound with her 
breath, drew her cloak more closely around her. 
Tbere was something more touching in this insen- 
sibility to hardships, than in any common suscep* 
tibility to them. It seemed m6re melancholy that 
we shoQid lose the faculty of feeling evil when it 
pressed upon us, than that we should groan under its 
weight. . The iBequality of human condition was 
niore affeciingly exemplified in the torpor of these 
poor women, contrasted with the artificial sensibi- 
litks and idle affectations of so many of their feilow- 
crealures, than it could be by any lively com* 
plaint of wretchedness. 

The signal was given, and we rapidly approach**' 
ei Ostend. Its houses, roofed with tiles, give it 
an English character, so that the strong impression 
made by the foreign aspect of Dieppe, which I 
have described- in anotHer woric, was not now ex* 
perienced. The boatmen who joined the crew 
had nothing about them of the grotesque look of 
the French pilots; they were open faced, well 
dressed, and well made Tellows. The women on 
the pier seemed simpler in their general air than 
those which last year constituted my first specimen 
of French females in their own country. These 
early indications of a prepossessing nature were 
pleasingly corroborated when I saw more of the 
Netherlands. 

The barbour vf^^ full of English transports : soU 
diers of the same nation were distinguishable by 
tbeir red coats, walking on the ramparts, and stand* 
i^ as loiterers on the beach. On the quays, En-? 
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glish cannon-ballf were piled in large pyramldical 
masses. ^^ I am a British officer," said one of our 
party as we came up to the custom-house ; — the 
people there immediately touched their hats, and 
we passed on with our trunks unopened and un- 
stopped. These talismanick words operated with 
the same efficacy through the Whole of the Nether* 
lands. -When the baggage of a crowd of passen- 
gers arrived at the first frowning barrier of each of 
the several fortified towns on the road to Brussels, 
the individuals, appointed to perform this duty, 
began a busy inspection of boxes, bundles, and 
fre()uent!y of persons : — this operation, accustomed 
as we are^ to a process of a similar nature at some 
of our towns on the coast, has always an unpleasisint 
look with it to an English' eye, and more particu- 
larly so when it occurs at inland places, and is 
exercised on the few small articles carried by the 
country-people in their short joufnies. In behalf 
erf the general restraints and strong inflictions of 
the arm of the law, the well being of society 
^conciliates every reasonable mind; but extreme 
disgust and sharp animo|»ity exist amongst the 
publick of England agaioftt the petty meddling 
of its fingers^ — and this disposition is by no 
means to be deplored. In the course, however, 
of these irksome examinations, the auHiority and 
suspicion of the inspectors were instantaneously 
transformed into the signs of implicit confidence 
and profound ref pect, kt the intimation that they 
were laying hands on the trunk, or portmanteau of 
an English officer. It was immediately released 
from the forms to which the others wdre cdhipelled 
to submit, and this privilege was extended to all 
that claimed to be joined in its* company. The 
inhabitants, delayed and obstructed, saw their visi- 
tors pass on before them as if superiour to all regu- 
lations. It was sufficiently plain that the habitual 
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obsenrKtloii of this eoui^tesy and deference, paid to 
our countrymen, had excited and diffufied the most 
lofty notions of our country* The officers of other | 
nations^ in alliance with the king of the Nether- j 
lands, had not any thing like the same degree of ; 
favour shewn to them ; — but the word English was ' 
every where a passport and a protection : it was , 
an admission to what was generally concealed, a 
title to what was generally denied^ an excuse for 
what might be irregular, an introduction to every 
one's intimacy, and a certain appeal to every one 
for assistance and kindness. 
> Much of this disposition, so pleasant and profit* 
able to British travellers, is to be traced to their 
immense influx into these foreign places ; a circum* 
stance which, added to the belief which is universal- 
ly entertained on the continent, of England's absprb* 
ing share and commanding influence in all the 
political transactions of Europe, — seemed to give 
Uie Belgians an amazed sense of the strength and 
splendour of the people^ of whose means they 
received so large and superb a specimen. It cer* ] 
tainly was calculated to strike tbeir feelings in this ; 
way, to hear all tbeir inn-y^rds re-echoing with the ; 
wheels of British equipages, and the strange voices 
of British servants; to see their roads choaked 
and their streets crowded with a pouring tide of 
British visitors, most of them sufficiently welt 
informed to speak the language of those amongst 
whom they had come, — and superiour to all about 
them in the arrangement and quality of their con- 
veniences; bearing themselves with an indepen- 
dence of manner, and decisive air, that gave the 
assurance of personal respectability, and vouched 
for the power to remunerate the attentions aud ser« 
vices which they rather peremptorily demanded. 
The. cause of tliis visiting on so large a scale, W2ks 
trail known to involve no motives of gain or 
3 
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necessity, but to arise from a pnblick enthiisiasm 
relative to the grand military achievements, the 
pride as well as the expense of which were acknow- 
ledged chiefly to belong to our nation. The aw- 
fulness of these bad in a great measure smitten the 
faculties of the people amongst whom they had 
occurred, but it had roused the spirits and kindled 
, the animation of the English. Every one who has 
lately been abroad must have observed the very 
distinguished estimation in which circumstances 
have caused the British name and character to be 
held; and the vindictive irritation of the French 
against us, and their ignorant abuse, form a testi- 
mony coinciding with the evidence of the kind- 
ness and respect shewn by others. 

But while we cherish the exultation thus very 
naturally excited, we ought to bethink ourselves 
of the responsibility which our impetuous inter- 
ference in European politicks, the remarkable ac- 
complishment of our wishes, and the success of our 
exertions, have imposed. Amidst much that was 
disastrous and malignant in the disorders that have 
been afflicting the world, there were many excel- 
lent tendencies to publick improvement, which men 
had the sagacity to perceive and the wisdom to 
applaud, though they were unfortunately encom- 
passed, and even connected with what was hateful 
and mischievous. The principal agents in the 
destruction of the bad, are called upon to distin- 
guish properly in their work. If they do not, the 
honour and praise which have been awarded them 
in the hour of triumph, will be turned to infamy 
and execration when, in calmer moments^ it is dis- 
covered, that they have crushed all that gave hope 
for the future when they struck down what was 
presently irksome. He has not accurately observed 
the nature of the publick feeling of the nations of 
Europe towards England, who is not convinced 
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that an admiration of free institutions, in the pos- 
session of which she is justly believed to be in 
advance of other states, is the great source of the 
respect paid to her name and people. To her 
attainments in this way they all look with an ear- 
nest eye of desire; her liberal and enlightened 
endeavours to extend the blessings which she 
enjoys and prizes, are what all expect and demaml 
from her. If men are disa(>pointed in these their 
hopes; if they find her following up the display of 
her transcendant strength by encouraging and abet- 
ting the're-imposition of what they know to be im- 
becile, odious, and unjust, — the whole of her won- 
derful exertions will be placed to the account of a 
sordid and sel&sb spirit, and the few virulent tra- 
ducers of her fame, whose murmuring spitefulness 
is now drowned in the cheering of disenthralled 
kingdoms, will be joined by the unanimous out- 
eries of mankind, thus infamously deceived and 
fatally abused. That British statesman can have 
no proper feeling of his country's policy and duty, 
who is not keenly alive to the force of the appeal 
lately made in the name of a people, — it does not 
much signify through what organ, — " We do not 
wish to be more free than England, but we would 
not willingly be less !" This address, while it'is 
a glorious testimony to the value of what England 
is at this moment, may soon become, and for ever 
remain, a bitter reproach of the bad principle, by 
which she guided her influence on the greatest 
crisis for the general interests-of society, the issue 
of which history will probably have to record. A 
Parisian who was obstinately skeptical about the 
superiority of our army at Waterloo, and seemed 
very much inclined, like many of his countrymen, 
to dispute the defeat of Prance, — was nevertheless 
surprised into a rapturoi^ exclamation in favour of 
our island, in consequence of an accidental remark 
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made in his heftiing, that she gave to every pri- 
soner the right of demanding a trial ; and that lier 
newspapers printed what they pleased, whether it 
pleased her rulfrs or not. In this, it must be con- 
fessed, he shewed truer notions than one usually 
meets with scattered about that capital ; but an 
involuntary testimony from such a quarter ought to 
have great weight. It is not pleasant to know^ 
that the insignia of British honours, the esteemed 
rewards of British heroes, and the stimulating 
inducements of our country^s noblest ambition, 
which, in Justice to those whose pride they are, 
should never be attached but to worth, have been 
disgraced and depreciated by their presentation to 
an individual, whose unworthiness to receive such 
a gift is most strikingly exposed by that which was 
very mistakenly regarded as his only claim to it,— 
namely, the station of royalty, which he has ren<* 
dered a curse to his subjects, and a reproach to the 
name of government.* 

Ostend seemed to owe all its symptoms of life to 
the British troops that occupied it as a depot of 
army stores, formed on the point of their debarka- 
tion. Nothing can be imagined more dull and 
cheerless than its own proper aspect, — but the peo- 
ple seemed cordial and pleasant in their manners. 
Their liveliness looks like the result of a frank 
simplicity of character; it is thus relieved from 
that semblance of grimace and trick which has 
so disagreeable an effect in the manifestations of 
French gayety. This commendation applies gene- 
rally to the Netherlands : the appearance of its 
inhabitants is certainly very much in their favour : 

* One cannot admire ttie taste of those fio^ithnieii, who thiak 
themselves honoured by displaying the gaudy orders of that meriL 
which 6nd8 favour io the eyes of Ferdinand qf Spain : and stBi 
less can one admire the taste of tliose EnsIishmeM who madf Ftt' 
dinand if Spain a QompamoB of British luiifhtt. 
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good figures, fine complexions, and pretty female 
faces, are combined vrith a winning open expres- 
sion, the assurance (in which a neighbouring nation 
is so very deficient) that the sentiment corresponds 
Viiih the external symbol. 

At the town-house the guards were composed of 
British troops ; the spacious market-place was filled 
-with groups of our soldiers ; and, in the Cafe's, the 
officers were lounging playing at dominos. The 
"whole of this scene gave one an unpleasant idea of 
the languor and cheerless dissipation that belong 
to the inactive part of a military life. The weary 
task of killing time was never brought so thoroughly 
home to my conception, and never so strongly 
interested my commiseration, as by the appearance 
of these individuals belonging to straggling and 
detached parties of our army, quartered in this 
corner of a foreign country, and doomed to find 
resources to get over the long days, out of the mo- 
notonous and poor presentations of a Flemish sea 
port. 
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CHAPTER III. 

A large commodious boat, fitted up cxprcttly 
for passengers, goes up the superb canal from 
dstend to Bruges, the distance being about twelve 
miles : the fare is very trifling^ Strangers from 
England who cannot here procure those conve- 
niences for travelling by land which they expect 
and desire from being accustomed to the complete 
arrangements of their own country, may consider 
themselves very fortunate in having the opportu- 
nity of embracing this most agreeable mode of 
conveyance by water. Besides, these canal jour- 
nics in the I^ow Countries are characteristick of 
the place; and the elegant cabins, and spacious 
decks of the Schuyts, afford the means of that easy 
and intimate communication with the people, 
which is so valuable and pleasant to a traveller. 

It was a beautiful summer evening when wc 
started from a vast lock about a mile from Ostend : 
and, what with the fineness of the weather, the 
luxuriance of the surrounding vegetation, and the 
number and gayety of a very respectable company, 
the scene formed a refreshing contrast to the pre- 
vious part of our expedition, which consisted of 8 
night and day spent at sea on board a close packet. 
The canal here is very broad and deep, admitting 
large vessels to proceed a considerable way up the 
country, and unload their cargoes at the place 
most desirable. We were drawn by three horses, 
and proceeded at the rate of four miles and a half 
an hour. We had thus the consciousness of mak- 
ing a pretty rapid progress, but unaccompanied 
Avith the "feeling of any motion, except a pleasing 
sensation of gliding. The placid repose of the 
surface of thp canal, was relieved from dullness by 
the rays of the setting sun, and was mildly inter- 
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rapted bf the ndvKnce of the boat, BkimmiDg 
rather than catting her way. The opulent rest S 
tile fields, exuberant in the fatness of their produce, 
tod lying low under the weight of their own rich- 
ness; — the frequent appearance of snug happy 
looking houses; — the occasional view of sturdy, 
Mmple, and well-fed peasants, carrying their fishing 
rods and filled baskets, — ^united with the other cir- 
cumstances to produce a sense of tranquil enjoy-* 
ment. 

An this might be contemplated in its own quiet 
from the further extremity of the boat; and, turning 
one's face toward the stern, it might be contrasted 
with the flutter of gaudy flags and white awnings, 
the nodding of women^s bonnets, the sweeping of 
their gowns, the bustling, loud chattering, and 
quick movements of a laughing set of passengers. 
The Belgian ladies and gentlemen all talk French, 
and I would describe their manner as consisting of 
what is best in that of the French, namely, its 
liveliness, and speedy familiarity, omitting what it 
worst ; — its artifice, theatrical efiect, and warning 
of insincerity. 

An old man came on board' to grind his organ; — 
he seemed very stupid and awkward, — but he 
brought with him his grandson, a child of seven, 
who had ample vivacity and readiness for his sire 
and himself. His repartees on those who attempted 
to plague him, were much better than the shrill 
singing with which he accompanied the miserable 
instrument. But it was best of all to see the pro* 
fessional dexterity and avidity, belonging to him 
as a publick exhibitor, succeeded, the moment he 
had finished the collection of a few sous in a wooden 
cup, by the genuine and pure simplicity of the 
ehild,--displayed in eagerly recurring to his work 
of cutting out, from a bit of stick, the body of a 
man, and ingeniously fixing two pins for its legs. 
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« Below the deck where these fine entertdinmeiiti 
were going forward, there was a suit^Df cabins ; the 
first one being handsomely furnished with crimson 
velvet curtains and cushions, where *a few who 
were more languidly inclined than the others, or 
who found peculiar satisfaction in the conversation 
and attentions of a single companion, experienced 
suitable accommodation. Several of the other 
apartments were occupied as shops for dispensing 
fruit, liquors, and various refreshments. 

Among the seats on deck, one was occupied by 
six or eight English women, the wives of sergeants 
and sergeant-majors of our army, whose round caps, 
small straw hats, and plain brown cloth pelisses, 
were sadly overpowered by the shawls, feathers, 
and flounces of the fair Belgians. But they were 
in high glee notwithstanding, — they talked loud, ' 
laughed carelessly, and told every one to whom 
they could make themselves understood, bow long 
it was since each had seen her husband, where she 
had lived in the meanwhile, how many children 
she had living, and how many dead. 

We bad also on board a man whom I would have 
taken for a British sailor, but for an expression of 
cautious shrewdness in his broad hard-featured 
countenance. He shewed a restless anxiety to 
speak to every Englishman, which I soon found 
proceeded from the pride of broken English. " I . 
have served in your navy," were his first words to 
me: — he had fought at Oamperdown under the 
Dutch Admiral Storey, whom he cursed for a trai- 
tor, and added, — " So you see I was taken for a 
prisoner of war, and then I weiit for to serve in 
one of your king's ships, which was better than 
for to starve ; wasn't it. Sir ? Ha, ha, ha !" A Bel- 
gian, who partly comprehended what was said^ 
seemed to think he had made an improper choice^ 
and said something in Flemish to the renegadq^ 
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wbieh cauMd the latter to turn sulkily away Urom 
the speaker, sticking his bands in his breeches* 
pockets. 

When we were about half way to Bruges, a boat 
put off from a brig that was lying to unload her 
eargo,— «nd a stoat fellow, in a blue jacket and 
trowsers, threw himself into our sehuyt, with the 
air of Sheemess in all its grace and activity. He 
also was a Dutchman, and had also served in our 
navy. The transformation in this case whs more 
eomplete than in the former, though suflSeientt j 
deficient to render the exhibition grotesque and 
ridiculous, pur new passenger was, as a British 
sailor, very drunk,-T-end, as a native of HoUandt 
Tery clumsy in his jokes, and caperings. The 
other Hollander was, at first, very suspicious, and 
exercised the right of cross-questioning the new 
comer as to the truth of hb pretensions to have 
served on hoard a king's ship ; but finding, after 
an interchange of craft secrets, that he was no im* 
postor, maintained over him for the rest of the 
time, the superin tendance which a sober comrade 
ought to preserve over a drunken one, — ^winking* 
with much self-complacency, to the English, as his 
friend gave vent to the nautical oaths in rather a 
foreign style. The Marchand below soon disco- 
vered the value of his acquisition in this fresh pas* 
senger, and was not wanting in the necessary at* 
tentions to one who needed no extraordinaiy 
temptation to commence a familiar acquaintance 
with the bottles. As the drunken fellow put a 
glass of liquor to his mouth, his eye caaght mice» 
and instantly changing the cast of his loOk from 
one of gloating satisfaction to one of doleful regret, 
he exclaimed, — ^ Ah, Sir, on board the Ajax I 
drank rum ; here, d— — — — , I must drink 
gin ! I served King Geoiige for twenty yean, and 
mow I am .retnmiog to my own country, wen 
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clothed, and with plenty of prize-money." — Afteir 
finishing his draught, he reeled round to the musi- 
cian, and called upon him to play up a "nice tuneJ*^ 
The old man did as he was ordered ; — when he 
had done, his little boy kept pushing him earnestly 
behind, driving him on to extract from the intoxi- 
cated sailor a reward, proportioned rather to the 
condition of the customer 4han to the worth of the 
commodity. Not finding his pushes, or 3ome gen- 
tle kicks, properly attended to, he undertook the 
work of importunity himself, and pursued it with 
great perseverance, till he was rather roughly re- 
pulsed. The ladies, on board, regarded the trou- 
blesome Anglo-Hollander as a strange monster, 
and it was easy to discover from their looks, and 
some few words which they dropped, that they 
gave to Elngland the principal share of the honour 
due to his formation. 

We arrived at Bruges late in the evening; and, 
after a short walk from the canal, surrounded by a 
crowd of porters, coachmen, cabriolet drivers, &c. 
accustomed to wait the arrival of the packet boat, 
our progress was stopped by the first outwork of 
this fortified place. This passed, another soon 
presented itself, and lastly came the heavy town- 
gates, leading through the massive walls which 
formed the third line of the triple defence. Inten- 
ding to set off in an hour or two by another boat 
for Ghent, 1 was told that no time must be lost in 
dispatching my luggage through the opposite gates 
of the town, otherwise the men, who carried it> 
would not be able to return home, as the barriers 
would be closed against all entrance for the night. 
This necessity, pressing on the inhabitants in ar- 
ranging their visitings or business without the 
walls, IS one of several circumstances that startle 
those who are unaccustomed to the precautions and 
restraints of fortified cities, observed in countries 
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tbat are often the seat of war. England,/* the 
aneient and the free," has been long and happiljr 
exempted from these aeveriiies and inconve- 
niences. 

Bruges, like most of the towus in the Neiher- 
binds, is very targe, but contains a small number of 
inhabitants in proportion to its extent. The hou- 
ses here, and elsewhere in fielgium, are bulky but 
ill-filled : yet a neatness and orderly arrangement 
are visible in the external appearances of the 
streets throughout this kingdom, which one in vain 
looks for in France. My stay in Bruges was only 
for an hour or two of darkness, so that i can say ncK 
thing of any of its objects of curiosity. The spire 
of the principal church seemed to be magnificently 
light and lofty^ and this is the general character of 
the churches in this quarter. Their architecture is 
of an order of the Gothic^, the effect of which is 
very imposing. 

When supping at the hotel here, our host came 
in with a book, in which he is compelled to enter* 
every day, the name, age, profession, and domi- 
cile,^ — ^also the place - coming from, and the place | 
going to, of each of his guests. The list is sent \ 
every twenty-four hours to the police. I found it j 
full of the recorded particulars of a host of my • 
countryfolks, of each sex, and every age, profession, j 
residence, and condition, all on the swarm for | 
Brussels. Many of them, however, with much ) 
simplicity of acknowledgement, had put down the | 
precise point of their destination, in the words, i 
" Field rf battle, near WaterlooJ*^ There were '[ 
whole columns of those very familiar patronymicks, [ 
the Johnsons, Robertses, Da vises, and Jacksons, : 
coupled with Highgate, Pancras, Camberwell, and 
even some of the streets of London, such as the 
Strand, Oxford Road, and Charing Cross, as the 
places of their respective domiciles. These will 
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MBMin in the arohl^efl of the poKce at Brages, as 
the memorlalB of a most eitraonlitiary time. 

Proceeding to the boat in which my fellow-tn^ 
Teller and myself were to perform our night voyage 
to Ghent, our Fiacre was stopped by the "j^ntinel / 
at the gates, the hour of shutting them agnimt 
ieturn having arrived. Expressing some duap- 
pointment at being compelled to walk at least a 
niite and a half to the point of our embarkation, an 
honest Flemish tarmer, who was passing through 
to his abode, offered as seats with him in his cabri» 
©let He was a hale, jolly, worthy fellow, — ^aa 
excellent specimen of his country^s productions, 
both in size and sentiment. The only recompense 
he asked was, that we should do as much for him 
when he came to England. « He stopped at an 
Aoherge, making us drink with him some of the 
white tieer of the country, and when we offered to 
Open our purses, stoppeii us with a look of good 
humoured anger. " Here,*' said he, " we live well ; 
we have plenty of every thing we want, though in 
your country you would not call us rich; but 
twenty francs here, go as far as a hundred with you." 

It was quite clear that he was right in speaking 
6f his country as abundant in its possessions : re- 
a{)ectable vijiages, honest faces, green fields, and 
pretty peasant girls, every where greeted us. The 
genera] language of the country, after advancing 
from the (ioast, is French, but its habits and general 
appearance are very superiour to those of its neigh- 
bour. The individuals who have lately written of 
the happy condition of the peasantry of France, 
have surely not passed from the Netherlands within 
the French frontier. In the former, one may see 
hamlets, bearing; evidence by their snug, onlerly, 
and clean look, that their inhabitants are as well 
off as people in their condition of life can be; but 
one cannot enter France for six miles without oh* 
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serving a toUIlf different asiieet- Oaunt howeB, 
ill ii(l«d with poverty and grimace, roined chateaiia, 
aloveidy gwunds, again struclc me as they did last 
year on my first visit to France.^ 
> Sterne calls Flanders the great prize-fighting 
fitage of Europe, and the appellation is a just one. 
There is not a town here, 1 may say not a spot 
bearing a name, that does not instantly, when 
mentioned, suggest the recollection of famous cam- 
paigns, including able militnry manoeuvres, great 

- battles, important treaties, alliances, di&cords, and 
devastations. Here '^ some of the finest sieges 
have been laid to some of the finest fortified cities 
in Europe/' My Uncle Toby rode most furiously, 
as every one knows, on Flanders, as his hobby 
horse. His model of a fortified place, provided by 
the ingenuity of Trim, was made, we are told, to 
be a perfect Proteus. — ** It was Landen, and Tre- 

V rebach, and Santvliet, and Drusen, and Hagenau, 
— ^and then it was Ostend, and Menin, and Aeth* 
and Dendermond.'' Among these towns, or in their 
neighbourhood, I now passed. I was surrounded 
by Liege, and Bruges, and Malines, and Juliers, 
and Tournay, and JVIons, and Jemappe, — the 
scenes of the fiercest encounterings of the armed 
strength of nations. I now followed the march of 
Marlborough and of Eugene, the chastisers of the 
ambition and vanity of a French King : I rolled 
over the ground on which the French Republicj^ 
assumed her awful character of the conqueror of 
Europe: I trod on the field where, after a long 
'career of unexampled victories, a French Empero^r 
tried a last and desperate effort to wurti off his own 
and his country's humitiatioo, and failed, and was« 
beaten down into-dis^^niCfiwaAd captivlty^v , 

One would expect that a country so long devoted 
to these terrible doings, would shew itself but as a 
Golgotha — a place of skulls; but, by some happy 
4 
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«|liftlilies of cbaracter and okcmnatiinocB, it %^^mk 
to have overcome the sevecUies of ita fate vbl XMa 
respect, aad iU people have acquired aimftbUtlea>- 
tures, and their cooditioB has taken a kindly^ 
flourishing look, under events that seem calculated 
011I7 to brutify and destroy. 

We found the boat going from Bruges to Grhent^ 
very deficient in its aecommodatioo^ compared 
ivith the one that brought us fcom Osteod to the 
former place. The regular passage schuy t goeft ia 
the morning; that which takea its departure at 
Bight, is adapted chiefly for the conveyance of 
goods, having only a small eahin for the infeiiouff 
order of travellers, who embrace this opportunity 
on account of ita cheapness. A British officer, ia 
his furred great coa*t, covered with frogs, who had 
committed himself rather rashly to this floating 
Feceptacle for Flemish peasants, looked misery and 
despair as he came up, driven on deck by one 
peep into the crowded apartment below. He 
stretched himself on some large crates, and procured 
& dai^erous shelter from the cold night air, by 
covering himself With damp sacks. I felt no incli- 
nation to make a similar attempt at repose, but 
preferred going down to look at the crowd of 
strangers amongst whom I had been accidentally 
^rowb, and whose merry conversation assailed my 
ears in violent gusts of noise. 

I could scarcely force my way into the cabin : 
it was lined with sitters three deep, and a number 
of standers near the door were on the alert to disco- 
ver and seize vacant places. Men and women 
were jammed together, — some nodding in an uneasy 
sleep, others hushing their children, whom the 
heated atmosphere and the confinement rendered 
irritable and teazing, — some eating out of baskets 
of provisions, others labouring hard to get room for 
their legs. In the middle, a small iifpace was re^ 
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served for a carrd table, at tvbich two nten were 
seated, plagring witli a welt used pack that belong 
ed to the boat, formiag part of its accomoiodatioiis 
lor the nigiitlf voyage. One of these players 
remained stationary at the table for many hoursi 
receiving varioaa antagonists in the game as they 
t^resented themselves in rotation. According to a 
-sort of general understanding, which no one ex* 
pressed bat every one felt, he seemed to t>e instatied 
with certain privileges over his companions: be 
evidently had a presiding influence, which did not, 
at first, seem io me very explicable, as he was a 
man *' severe and stern to view," turned of fifty, 
whose manners had no particular refinement, and 
whose trnd ensemble told you that, as to the gifts 
of fortune, he was far from being above those by 
^hom he was surrounded. The secret, however, 
was explained, when I afterwards discovered him 
to be the welt-known schoolmaster of a Flemish 
^Rlage« "Pull well" bis neighbours laughed,— but 
not ^* with counterfeited glee," at "all his jokes. 

-— ~ *^ And many a joke had 1m.** 

The sudden peal of merriment, rising after be had 
uttered one or two uncouth syllables in the eountiy 
language, startled the sleepers* and made them 
spring up with an inquiring gase on their half 
awakened faces. The conversation was all car- 
ried on in the Flemish dialect, the hacshest that 
can be imagined. I sat as one out of all society, 
yet hot and pressed in a crowd. Those by whom 
I was squeezed looked at me, and I looked at them, 
* but the interchange convey^ little or no commo- 
mcation from either side. When they laughed to 
,the danger of their sides, I could only laugh with 
:tliem, in the confidence that they would not allow 
their lungs so to crow witliout sufficient Tause. At 
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^he hazard of being thought sei^tiinenfal I nnnf 
•onfe88, that my thoughts flew quickly between this 
strange scene and that from which only three days 
had removed me. At home, the garden was then 
lying quiet and clear in the moonlight, — the faces, 
best known to me In the world, were most probably 
resting placidly on their pillows, — and here was I,-^ 
wakeful and unregardedy-r-not understood, not un- 
derstanding, — perspiring at every pore, and silently 
listening to coarse jokes, uttered in guttural Ger- 
man. 

The .first hours of morning came, and the boat 
stopped for half an hour to allow us to take coffee 
in a house of refreshment by the'^side of the canal. 
The throng of passengers rushed out of the cabin 
and threw themselves into seats on each side 
of a long table, covered with the preparations that 
we^e in perfect readiness awaiting their arrival* 
We drank as much cofifee as we pleased, and ate 
our fill of bread and butter,"^ for six sous, — three- 
pence, each* 

Between four and five o^clock, the sun struggled 
to get above the round willow trees that enclqsed 
the canal : we passed numerous villages that shone 
in the silver of its early light ; the inhabitants 
were up and already at their occupations; the 
smoke was rising from the cottages ; the chiljdrea 
were at the dooirs half naked ; the dew hung heavy 
on the grass. During the night, those who went 
on deck bad only heard the feet of the horses that 
drew the boat, — but now they were to be seen, at 
a small distance, — not guided by the roush-luoking 
boy who dozed on the back of one. Tne country 
continue<l flat and rich ; the people and their habi- 
tations, cheerful and comfortable. A party of Bel- 
gian soldiers were hudilled in a group near the bow 
of the vessel : they conversed in French, and 
talked of Buonaparte ; — he had /d«r kis head they 
•aid> no wonder then that he had lost his crown.—' 
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With all imaginable carelessness, they struck from 
these contem[)tuous remarks, on one that was latefy 
10 terrible, into a song, the chorus of which was, 
" Vive h Roir-le Roi des Pays basT What a 
change did all this indicate from the state of 
Europe's publick affairs as they were in 1 812 and the 
.preceding years ! The alteration, though in many 
respects gratifying, was, in one, melancholy and 
humiliating to human nature, for it shewed what 
mere creatures of circumstances are mankind, 
including their opinions and their interests; — it 
shewed how little things here are regulated by any 
fixed standard of propriety ,-^but how easily the 
** great globe Itself, and all that it inhabits,'^ become 
cast and re-cast, in eveiy variety of " form and 
pressure,'' according to the predominating influence 
of the day. — What song would these soldiers have 
8ung three years ago ? 

The high and florid spire of Ghent, rose, in the 
cold blue clearness of an atmosphere, which the 
sun's rays had not yet reached, with all its notched 
and carved outlines distinctly marked. The eye 
was led to it along a stretching line of water, shut 
in by two regular rows of cropped willow-trees on 
the banks. There was fio catching, at this place, 
eyen a glimpse of the country on either side; it 
was impossible to look in any direction but along 
the narrowing vt^titof canal, terminating in a point 
on which we were gradually advancing. 

At the landing place at Ghent we were sur- 
rounded by a crowd of ragged boys and officious 
men, — most of them speaking a little English, and 
nothing loath to display their acquirement. One 
insisted upon conducting us to the best hotel, 
another would shew us the church, a third would 
lead to the office of the diligence, — and there was 
not wanting one to whis|)er, though it was before 
breakfast, that he knew where the ^^ pretty girls 
lived." 

4* 
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CHAPTER IV. 

If this work professed to give an account of the 
Netherlands, I shoold be ashamed to confess that I 
remained but a couple of hours in the large citj of 
Ghent, the greater part of which time was occu- 
pied in breakfasting and arranging my departure 
from it. But Brussels and Paris were my olyecta, 
and towards these 1 moved with all possible rapi* 
dity, — ^feeling that moments spent by the way, as 
they must necessarily be few, would not permit me 
to indulge in any thing worth the name of obser- 
vation, while they would prove a serious loss in 
regard to my main pursuits. Perhaps, as I have 
little or nothing to narrate of Ghent, or of the 
places between it and Brussels, the present may be 
a fit opportunity for saying something general on 
the Netherlands; for, as we advance, we shall 
become very busy with the scenes immediately 
before us. 

Ghent is known as the city to which Louis the 
XVIIIth. retired from before the successful usuiv 
per of his throne. It gave the King of France an 
asylum for the three months which formed the 
period of his second exile. It is an extremely ex- 
tensive, but very empty »place. The houses lai^e, 
substantial, and in many instances elegant, gave 
but few tokens of animation, and none of opnlence. 
The dullest country town in England can afford 
no idea of the stillness and vacancy of the several 
noble looking cities on the line of road from the 
Flemish coast to Brussels. The peasants in their 
hamlets and farms seem all prospering in their 
lowly and simple condition ; but, when we arrive 
at those huge masses of buildings, whose lofty 
spires have challenged our attention for previonf 
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leagaes of flatnen, and n? here we therefore expect 
to find atHSr the many noisy operations of human 
. indnstry, and to be saluted with the shew of life in 
Hb largest and gayest state, — ^we are plunged sud- 
denly into shade and silence. Not the shade of 
the woods which soothes^ but of heavy walls whieh 
startles ;-«-iiot (he silence of the fields, which k 
that of nature in its fertility ,-*but of untenanted 
habitaUons, which is that of society in its decajr. 
A solitary individual may be seen walking in the 
middle of one of the long and narrow streets of 
these towns,*— like a sexton stepping down the 
echoing aisle of a cathedral, — listening to the 
reverberation of his own feet, instead of hearing 
the enlivening sounds of a crowded thoroughfare,-*- 
garang with a contemplative air, as if in the paved 
court of a college, instead of glancing with a vig^ 
laut one, as one must in the crowd of Cheapside. 

Here, then, man appears atf if he had fallen away 
fW>m his sumptuous and capacious coverings : " His 
youthful^ hose, well-saved, a world tiio wide for hit 
shrunk shanks.'' In the neighbouring^ country of 
tile United Provinces, it, was till very lately, 
quite the reverse. But, under the system of Bjfio* 
naparte, the exchange of Amsterdam, and its 
warehouses, were rapidly becoming what the splen- 
did churches of Belgium are, — relicts of the |iast, 
rather than signs of the present. It is curious too, 
that, at the very time when Bjifonaparte was taking 
measures which rendered useless what existed, he 
wae not only projecting but executing vast publick 
works, that could only have their proper utility 
in that extension of commerceito which he was a 
determined foe.) Having deposed his brother 
Louis for indulging the trade of the Dutch in vio- 
lation of the rules of the anti-commercial code, 
framed for the continent of Europe by its con- 
^nefor» he instently set about improving the sluicee, 
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and mu1ti|>1ying the canals ef a country which he 
VfM reducing to beggary. His justificatioB of such 
conduct was probably rested on what he had in 
view as the final result of his violent endeavours, 
to which these were only the means of reaching, 
fie always represented that the prosperity of his 
vassal states would be the consequence of the com- 
plete success of his plans ; and, when England was 
overthrown by his arms, when grass grew in the 
^ of our Royal Exchange, when the bosom of the 
Thames should be unbroken by the keels of ships^ 
ai^d bear along with it to the sea no sound but that 
of its own deep current, no freightage but its own 
parted weeds, then might the canals, which our 
enemy cut in Holland, and the roads which be 
made in the various kingdoms which he conquered, 
have become the channels of traffick, and of the 
numerous communications of a thriving people. 
But his design must now be judged of as one of 
those pieces of inflation, which are great, not in 
substantial qualities, but precisely because they 
are not solid, — which swell beyond • common 
bounds because the slightest puncture may reduce 
them far within these. He who will disregard all 
chances of failure, to provide for which others with- 
hold a portion of their means, will have more than 
others to expend in the pursuit of success ; and is 
therefore likely, for a time, to be more brilliant 
than others in his achievements; but, if his career 
should happen to end in humiliation and disaster 
deeper and more abrupt than fall within the usual 
scope of reverses, it is but fair to consider what he 
gained as closely and necessarily connected with - 
what he afterwards lost, and to found the estimate 
of his talent on the value of his complete career. 
A prodigal may astonish us by his magnificence 
over the man of prudence, — but the prodigal is 
fikely to leave h^ splendid saloon for a prison*. 
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white the man of prudence runs but little risk of 
being tfiken ft'om the fireside of bis parlour. It 10 
not meant by this to eonfonnd genius vrith medio- 
crity ; but to make a distinction between imposi- 
tion and reaiity, — between tinsel and gold: — to 
enter a protest against permitting the flightiness of 
second-rate minds to receive the honours due ohlj 
to the strength of first*rate : — to caution those who 
are inclined to mistake empiricism for science, and 
the desperation of a rash gambler for the skill of a 
wary calculator. 

Bi^onaparte. might occasionally sooth his own 
consciousness with the idea that he was ruining 
Holland only to raise it, as a fox-hunter talks of 
ridding th^ farmer of vermin, while he prohibits 
bim from carrying a gun, and rides over bis crops 
with dogs and horses; — but Buonaparte shewed in 
this instance, as in others, that, however he might 
allege an ultimate object of improvement as a jus- 
tification, his passionate desires .were to be known 
in certain intermediate measures that were both 
savage and brutifying. As ultimate publick benefit 
could scarcely have sanctioned these, their failure 
mast consign them to ignominy and reprobation, 
since it has prpved them to have been ill-calculated 
for any thing but the gratification of a violent and 
ruinous ambition, whose selfish cravings were to 
be appeased at any expense of general suffering 
and mischief. Of him may be said,'as of Philip of 
Spain, '' With great talents, Qie failed to obtain the 
reputation of a great prince) because, with a know- 
Je<1ge of mankind, and the power of benefiting 
them,'he became the destroyer of his species, the 
chief instrument of human misery." 

The real carelessness of this person for the fine 
and salutary objects, about, which Tt was common 
for him to talk, has always been discoverable in 
sopne coaro^ and hasty action, contradicting tho 
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tenottf of bis profeswoiw. and shewing his true di«- 
positioii. Thus, DotwithEtanding his tawdry ailo- 
sions to ciasskai fame, and his canting shew of 
veneration for antiquity, and admiration for art, be 
•Btuaiiy sold the saperb Gothiek church at Utrecht, 
standing as it was in perfection and strength, that 
the sam given by bricklayers and carpenters for its 
materials might pay the" exfiense of a pyramid to 
record his victory over Anstria !— It is not to be 
denied, however, that since the administration qi 
the publick affairs of the Dutch provinces has b^cio 
shifted into milder hands, what he has done in the 
way of improving the conveniences of the countrjr 
wiU be found of the greatest use ; and the numerous, 
-populous, bustling, and neat towns of that country, 
•re likely to present again, as before, striking con- 
tracts to the lethargic! Flemish cities,— to which it 
ur now time to retum! 

- Flemish imiostry and ingenuity were, ffOm an 
early period down to the sixteenth century, unri- 
vailed ; and these produced that opulence, which, 
according to the. taste and character of the times, 
lavished itself on the magnificence of the many 
superb churches which adorn that country. It is 
not easy to see the justice of the attacks that have 
been made so often on trade as mean in its spirit, 
and of degrading influence; for, if the history of 
states be regarded, it will be found that those of a 
commercial character have been distinguiahed, not 
only by the love of enterprize, but also by the love 
of independence. The-Flemish cities, then popu^ 
louaand active, are noted for their refractory dis- 
position, as it was called,— perpetually leading 
them to resist the ofjpressive measures of their 
UBwise masters, the Dukes <rf Burgundy. The 
Gitiseiw of Ghent, in particular, rose in their mar- 
ket-place on one of these Dukes, and compelled 
mitt to restore their aodent and important right, 
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each of their trade-companies should carry io pro*- 
cession its respective and proper bauner ! But it 
was the ruinous imposta levied by these Sovei«igaa 
that did the most harm to the Flemish cities : in 
process of time the trade of Bruges declined in 
foTOur of Antwerp, and one of the consequences of 
the noble stand for liberty made by the Seven 
Protestant Provinces, in the glory of which the 
others did not share, was to transfer to Amstenlam 
the commerce of Antwerp. Since this period the 
ports and cities of the Netherlands, have bee^n 
more associated with the fiUal. operations of wai| 
than with the exertions of peaceful industry <— and 
their size and magnifioeace, resolting kom the 
skill and thrift of ^eir people, have been taken 
advantage of to funnish. princes with instruments 
for carrying on those hateful feuds of which the 
people are always the victims* 

It was a fatal thing for these fine provinces that 
a religious jealousy prevented their complete union 
in the struggle for liberty and independence against 
Spain ; but their majority professing the Roman 
Cathblick faith, and the minority of seven adhering^ 
to the Protestant, that alienation of sympath^ 
which religious differences engender more than 
any other, occasioned a division of their strength 
and interests, at a moment when a combination of 
heart aqd power was most peculiarly necessary and 
desirable. Since then, the inliabitants of Belgium 
and of the Dutch Provinces, have entertained that 
strong dislike of* each other which generally fol- 
lows the rupture of a close connesfion. ^ ' 

This feeling, it is understood, operates with all 
its original force at the present moment, and is 
much to be regretted as it embitters the recent na« 
tional union of the two countries, and, for the pre- 
sent, at least, deprives l>oth of the benefits which 
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tbey might derive from this politiclil measure. I 
ivas told, that duriug the night previous to my 
irrivai at Ghent, a man had iteen killed iu a dis^ 
turbance occasioned by a reli$!:ious dispute. The 
populace of the country had got it into their heads 
that their new Sovereign was at)out to pull down 
all their fine old churches ! My readers recollect 
the opposition lately made by the States of the 
Netherlands to the law in favour of general tole- 
ration ; which opposition rendered it necessary^ 
that the King should declare, that the law in ques- 
tion was a part of the publick code of Europe^ 
enacted by the Congress of Vienna, as applicable 
to th^ kingdoms influenced by its arrangements^ 
and therefore not sul>ject to the adoption, or rejec- 

' tion of particular governments.'^ If there he any 
thing suspicious, or objectionable in this inter- 
ference with the rights of national legislation, there 
is something so admirable in the general principle, 
thus solemnly consecrated by the act of the assem- 
bled authorities of Europe, that one would willingly 
look over a trifling irregularity for the sake of the 
assiurance thus given to mankind, that the late ter- 
rible agitations have not afflicted the world quite 
ia vain, but that a great moral and political 
imf)rovement has occurred as their issue. Nor 
ought we, in passing judgment on publick charac- 
ter, to overlook the difficulties which the ignorance 
and violence of the people have frequently thrown 

* in the way of their princes, when the latter have 
shewn then^selves inclined to introdisce institutions 
and customs more lil)eral than had heretofore pre- 
vailed. It would indeed be a delightful thing that 
there should be no appearance of force in bringing 
about the union of states, or of violation in the ad- 
justment of territories, or of any thing but the po 

* Wbj was Spain left out of this arrangeroent ? 
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palar will in the publication of laws, — but what is 
to be done when contiguous provinces hate each 
other because they do not take the sacrament in 
the same way, and when a people cry out tyranny 
because of toleration ? It would not be very prac- 
ticable, if it were desirable, to animate sovereigns 
with the opinions and feelings of ceHain warm 
political speculators, — the good must probably con- 
tinue to be worked out, as it always has been, by 
a rough collision between those who withhold, and 
those who demand, too much : — but there is neither 
honour nor prudence in denying, that the rulers of 
iSbe present day have convinced themselves of 
many important truths as to the extent and nature 
of popular rights ; — ^that they have been impressed 
by facts which were calculated to reconcile these 
Tights to their inclinations ; — that they see more 
clearly thaa they ever before did, the connexion : ^ 
which subsists between the real strength of go-^ 
vemments, and the independence of subjects ;«*- 
but that in their fair intentions they have too fre- 
quently been calumniated, in their salutary endea* 
Toirs thwarted, and that their favoi^rable disposi- 
tions have been, not unnaturally, disgusted, by the 
inconsistent and irritating jealousies which assail 
them from sides so opposite in sentiment, as to 
render it impossible to secure the approbation of 
both. 

Another complaint urged by the Belgians against 
their union with the Dutch, seems more rational 
than that which has been already noticed. They 
say, that' the publick debt of the Dutch Provinces 
was much more heavy than their debt, and that 
now, the whole being lumped together, they will 
have the worst of it. Such being the state of their 
minds, composed partly of the most objectionable, 
but the most pertinacious sort of prejudices, and in 
part) probably, of reasonable discontent, the new 
5 
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order of political affairs canuot be .supposed to b^ 
very popular. But a raore pleasant view for the 
future opens, in consequence of a curious coinci- 
dence between the present disposition of the peo» 
pie of this country, and that for which they wer^ 
in former times remarkable. Philip de Comminef^ 
says, that it was a proverb of one of the Dukes of 
Burgundy, " that the cUisens rf Gaunt love their 
Prince'^s son well^ but their Prince never.^ The 
inhabitants of the Netherlands now verify the 
proverb, for, while they speak slightingly, and in 
a grumbling tone of their King, bis son is a very 
great favourite with them, and is never alluded to 
but in affectionate and even admiring terms. The. 
conduct and habits of the Hereditary Prince are 
certainly well calculated to inspire this favourable 
sentiment Uis spirit in the field is well known ; 
it was generally noticed and praised in Spaip» 
when he fought as a young officer in the British 
service; and, in the recent memorable engage- 
ments, It was finely proved in the sight and at the 
doors of those who have become the subjects of 
his father. But there is in his character, besides 
this prepossessing feature, a lively frankness, whichi 
in its effects on his manners, is extremely pleasant 
to the people of these parts, as being in unison 
with their own habits and tempers. The present 
moment of the world is generally unfavourable for 
what was formerly so successful, — ^the ponderous 
and solemn display of kingly state, — and, in th^ 
Netherlands, the cheerfulness of the people would 
turn them from it with pecgliar disgust. They 
are, accordingly, delighted when they find the heir- 
apparent of their sovereign sitting gaily down 
amidst the promiscuous assemblage of a table d^hote 
in Brussels, — discarding, to all appearance, every 
recollection of his high rank, and maintaining only 
the companionable deportment of a gentleman. 
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His Serene Highness has thus been fortunate and 
Judicious enough to secure both the respect and 
the affection of those over whom his family is to 
govern ; and, as nothing is more intolerable than 
the prospect of a bad succession^ so the hopes of ' 
seeing the sway pass into \he hands of one \vith 
i^hom they are pleased, will most probably soon 
reconcile the people of Belgium to these arrange- 
ments by which the sovereignty over them has 
been vested in the house of Orange. 

I was anxious to ascertain whether there existed 
in Belgium, what could be called a publick feeling 
in favour of that authority which the old govern* 
ments of Europe haye been lucky enough to put 
down, after a series of terrible struggles, and after 
having been themselves long kept in a state of 
humiliation under its influence. The existence of 
that authority, mischievous as in many respects it 
T^as, and jneriting the odium of mankind, is never- 
theless associated with deliverance from much that 
v^as noxious and galling, — much that insulted th^ 
understandings, while it injured the interests and 
rendered uncomfortable the conditions of the peo- 
ple. Moreover, its triumphs were splendid while 
they were cruel ; its training was vigorous, while 
it was severe :— false, deceitful, and really degrad- 
ing as its character was, it had a strut and swell 
. in its port and gait, and a declamatory tone in its 
language, which altogether rendered it a superb 
and dazzling piece of imposition, well adapted to 
strike the imaginations and overcome the feelings 
of the mass. The countries too, over which it 
chiefly prevailed, were very deficient in publick 
information generally, — but more particularly igno- 
rant of political doctrines, and the merits of political 
practice. The consequences were, a simple cre- 
dulity in favour of the new quackery, and a fero- 
cious dlKceiitent against the old systems of govern- 
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meat The latter bad not covered their palpaUe 
absurdities and oppressions with any veil of arti- 
fice, and, not using the fashionable cant to recom- 
mend them, failed to render even their best quali- 
ties acceptable. In England, the trick would not 
have passed current for twelve months ; but, on the 
continent, the declamation about the empire of the 
west, and the freedom of the seas, and eagles, and 
dynasties, filled the multitude with a kind of ad* 
miring awe even in the midst of their sufferings, — 
causing them.to cherish a pride in the yoke which 
pressed on their necks, and the harness which 
bound them to drag the chariot of a conqueror. 

We stilU therefore, find, in most of the countries 
where B||ionaparte had established his predomi- 
nance, a sort of hankering after the ornamental 
parts of it. Many persons in these countries 
rather confess his faults than declare them; they 
speak of him as of a favourite sin, — as of something 
which cannot be justified, but was not disliked. 
This kind of sentiment seems to prevail in the 
Netherlands, and 1 understand also in Holland, 
which is more remarkable. It is chiefly to be 
traced to a want of that sense, always prevailing 
in a land of liberty, by which a violation of per- 
sonal independence is felt as a personal insult, not 
to be atoned for even by what is called national 
glory. Where men have been accustomed to think 
of themselves and their interests of every kind, as 
at the mercy of a superior will, they do not esti- 
mate privations and infliGtions, falling on indivi- 
duals, as a free people would estimate them, — and, 
being utterly without the consciousness of dignity 
as imlividuals, they set great store by that pan^de 
and achievement which cause the national name 
to rattle sonorously in the ears of their neighliours, 
affording a consolation for internal hardships and 
iMjmiliations in pub«ic^ spectacle and external 
fame* 
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Tbe Netherlandere, or at least tho9e of them who 
had anjr pretepsiotis to intelfigeoce, did not attempt 
to say a word in direct praise of Buonaparte, but 
they referred to the zenith of his success in terms 
of admiration, arid seemed* to feel as if his downfall 
had caused them to subside into something smaller 
and less attractive than they were before. At the 
same time their common expression was, that lat- 
terly he had become usff — ^and that his personal 
influence, in consequence of his late blunders and 
defects, was for ever destroyed. Consistency and 
sound reflection, howeve'r, on political subjects, you 
cannot meet with on the continent :-— these talkers 
would violently blame the measure of relii^ious 
toleration, as ordered by the present sovereign of the 
Netherlands, yet betray an evident leaning towards 
one who was for ever mortifying the Catholic^ sa* 
perstitlon, who shewed, even in what might be 
termed his attentions to religion, that he bad no 
very implicit respect for its authority, — and who, 
according to the natural tendency of an intelligent 
mind, uncorrupted in this respect by selfishness, 
was bent on completely abolishing those arrogant 
assumptions of particular faiths, which are made 
as much to the injury of the political strength of 
a state, as to the abuse and violation of its civil 
rights. The existence of the feeling which I have 
described as prevalent in the Netherlands, may 
seem to my readers to bode ill for the duration of 
that order of publick affairs, the arrangement of 
which has been represented as the* uncovering of 
the established and fruitful face of things, on tb^ 
, subsidence of the deluge of destruction. But 1 do 
not think that the danger is imminent; at least it 
is very easy to see where the means of counteract- 
ing it lie. It only requires that certain opportu- 
nities should be decently improved, to turn the 
channel of publicK sentiment into quite another 
/ 5* 
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directioB. U li very evident ^Ai ttsr^gMTMra- 
ments which cannot dazsle their subjects^ eyes, 
ought to address their hearts and understandings; 
and it iiB not less certain that the latter method will : 
inevitably produce a soperiovr degree of attach- 
nient, and a more changeless fidelity. The grow- 
ii^ prosperity of the United Provinces of the Low 
Countries, restored to all their natural relationships, 
and enjoying, in the guarantees of public^ quiet, 
and the duration of public! establishments, induce* 
ments to private entecprize and industry, — wiU not 
long be without its natural effect on the tempers of 
the people. The recovery of the admired objects 
of Art, which these provinces bad lost, is likely to 
be in this way highly valuable. It will give them 
a sense of increased importance and dignity ; it- 
will add to their national claims on respect; it wiir 
provide them with the means of bringing strangers 
to visit their cities, — a communication which is 
both profitable and agreeable; and it will opeii^ 
sale and noble pursuits to occupy the ambition of 
the aspiring, by placing before them examples of 
fame, permanent, general* and exalted, acquired by 
the cultivation of an elegant skill, administering 
tp the peaceful entertainment of mankind. It is 
then most right that these advantages, belonging 
as it may be said to the tranquillity and improve*' 
ment of Europe, should be secured for its different, 
states. The security for having.. c]^ietei times 
Ihan the past, lies in the value of what has succeed- 
ed to it,-- it is Impossible, therefore, to conceive 
any advice more injudicious than that which was 
given to leave the spoils of nations in the hands of 
the defeated spoiler, — to perf^etuate the shame of 
the continent by imperishable memorials, and to 
provide for no vestige or proof of its glory. — What 
would this have been but to point the lesson 
against the interests of society, by leaving thev 
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settte «f hnttilialtbii pressing on iho^t who were 
u^ared, but who struggled for, and gained the pow- 
er to redress themselves,'— «nd the exultation and 
self'^ottgratiilation to be enjd|fed by those, who for 
a while triumphed in outrage, but were at. length 
reduced to the situation of overpowered criminals? 
The riegard for the English prevailing in th^ 
K^therlandB, and resulting from the reeent intimate 
eomminmcation betw^n the two countries In h 
trying time, is another eircunurtai&ce promising w^lt 
for the future. The Belgians are quite aliedated 
fitoi the Freneh ; th^y ha^e seen, and warmly 
acknowledge, how much better the British troopn 
conducted themselves than those of other nationi. 
There is not a tkmily in Brussels that does ndt 
•berisfa respeiet and attachment for our countrymen, 
founded on experience of their behavioyir in their 
liouses;*^in many instances these feelings have- 
become stronger, and taken a closer ttirn, und^r 
the influence of the appeals made by the distresi 
and agony of the brave, answered by the kindest 
recefftionB of liospitality, afid the tender^t atteii- 
tions of female compassion. The Netherlands and 
Ofeat Britain are now closely conpected by the' 
ynd feeHngs of their respective peof'^le^-^and it is 
to be hoped that this oonncdljioii will be itlren^thed* '■ 
ed by a conviction of their publi£l| interests, and 
thns doubly operate to eniiance the World's secuti^ 
sBgalttit a freift botat of pnUi^k diM»dert. 
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CHAPTER y. 

On Approaching BrusselB, the country begins to 
assume the diversified aspect of hill and dale, of 
ivhich there is not an appearance for many miles 
from the coast. The rain fell in frequent and 
heavy showers during my journey from Ghent, but 
so it commonly happens, 1 believe, here. There 
had not been a day fair throughout, for the three 
months previous to that on which I paid my visit 
to the awful field near Waterloo, which was remark- 
ably fine. The diligence crept along barely at 
the rate of four miles an hour, and when the clouds 
burst violently we were dragged below the sheds 
near the inns, that the postilion might not be 
drenched. At the doors of these inns, stood seve- 
ral of the miserable cabriolets, let out to travellers, 
soaking in the pouring rain, — the single wretched- 
looking horse of each, half drowned in the torrent, — 
and the forlorn travellers taking a momentary shel- 
ter, only to set out again in a wet and dirty open 
carriage, seated side by side with a rough fellow, 
the driver, in a dripping great coat, whose constant 
employment is to scourge with a broken whip the 
raw back of his poor broken-down animal. The 
means of travelling in this country are wretched : 
there is not so great a difference between the car- 
riage of the King of England and the worst hackney 
coach on any of the London stands, as between an 
English post chaise, including its smart driver and 
spirited horses, and the conveyances which are to 
be procured on these Flemish roads. 

I was in the outside saat of the diligence, which 
is covered over with a head like that of a one- 
horse chaise. The servant of a British major was 
next me; a British officer filled the remaining 
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place* Wishing to know the name of one of tlit 
villages through which we passed, I put the ques- 
tion in French to a man standing at the door of a 
cottage. It appeared that be only understood the 
Flemish : my fellow-traveller, the servant, instantly 
called out, with much briskness,*-*' What is the 
mm of this twite^ Tbe person to whom he ad- 
dressed himself looked as if he had heard Arabic^ 
pronounced. My curiosity could not be satbfieOi 
but the groom was perfectly so with himself. He 
turned to me, saying,*-*' I have picked up a UUk 
of the language, you see sir, while I have been at 
Ghent, and that makes it very pleasant.^* — The 
officer, who, with myself, smiled at this, afferwardi 
told me, that it reminded him of an Irish captaia 
in the Greek islands, who used to talk what he 
called Italian to the Sicilian and Calabrian ser- 
geants, but of which they could not understand k 
word ; — when he had finished delivering his orders, 
however, he invariably, and with much self-^ati** 
faction^ motioned the men, who were staadiog star-, 
ing in bis face, to withdraw, and then would call to 
bis brother officers to know what the devil they 
would do if they bad not him to interpret for them ? 
From a picturesque elevation to which we had 
been gradually ascencdng, I at length saw Brussels. 
About this time, too, we began to meet persons 
walking, as if they had come from a small distance 
for recreation : they carried with them the exter* 
nal British stamp, but the circumstance of so 
walking would have proved them to be country- 
men, for tbe traveller in general does not meet 
with a soul in the neighbourhood of any continen- 
tal town, except persons who shew that they have 
occupations causing them to be on the road. Those 
whom we now saw w a chiefly young men, walk- 
ing alone, and there Wtre some others, whom my 
military compani(xi very oonfideatly pronounced. 
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to be^dUpfatftft Beycm^ thft dty, ii^hitli lay 
downwards from where we were, a black skirting 
outline r^ along a ridge of high ground: this 
eouki only be the wood of Soignies ; we assured 
ourselves of this in an instant, — ^and the wood of 
Soignies it was ! 

We were conducted to an Ibtel in Brussels 
which I shall avoid naming, because probably 
the remonstrances made to the landlord by [severat 
of his guests, may have produced an amendment 
of the general conduct of the house. In behalf of 
this, as I fouml it, nothing can be said. The at* 
tendance was bad ;-^the head waiter had been one 
of Buonaparte's soldiers, and could scarcely brook 
to wait on the Englii^i. The provision for the ta- 
ble was by no means what it ought to have been, 
considering the very high rate of the charges. My 
chamber was on the fourth story :— no bells in the 
room, or on the floor. No change of hot water in 
the morning, or of clean boots, or of any thing that 
night be wanted, but by bawling garfm over the 
window, down into the immense depth of the court 
yard ; — after thus exercising one's lungs for half an 
hour, it was possible that some of the several ser- 
vants, male and female, passing to and fro all th^ 
tkne within hearing, might deign to turn their 
heads up, and exclaim — "Ovi Monsieur^ bien — 
bkUi^ — andj in another half hour, it was possible 
that some one of them would come up. 

The first view of the streets of Brussels was 
most interesting. 1 was instantly greeted with 
the sight of a red coat, and almost instantly With 
the Scotch bonnet and plaid. The place seemed 
in a throng of English, Scotch, Irish, Prussians, 
Hanoverians, and BelgianL— of officers and pri- 
vates — citizens and militw. But not one of the 
toe young men loitering tffough the city were un« 
fnjwed : tlieir oarelesS) lively looks, and their gay 
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earriage, ftini^ 9m^ v4io wti juttarviTifts IVom 
Bceoes of peace, whero the r«{Jorts of the distant 
war soiuid terri^ll j^ in the ear, as strangely eon*' 
tiAsted. with their shatteced arms and legs, borne 
iQ slipgs, or supported on erutcbeSj^ — their scarred 
faces, and other appearances of bodily debility 
ipd damage. "She convalescent privates, too, 
were all out in their great coats, each giving testis 
mony by some external sign to the dangers of the 
terrible fray, — but seemingly as settled, happy, and 
familiar, in this foreign town, as they appear in 
Broad-Way, Westminster, or the Bird-Cage Walk 
in the Park. It is t}ie necessary property of a 
soldier to be soon at home, for if he were not 
4)eedy in this, he would seldom or never find him* 
self there. Our men came bolting out of the 
bakers' shops at Brussels^ with their loaves under 
their arms, as unembarrassed as if the language 
and customs of the place were their own; — they 
were as close in their attentions to the passing 
females, as if the most prepossessing conversations 
had taken place,— -whereas they were in fact rci* 
Bjtricted to make love by dumb shew. Ttiey seem-*, 
ed, in short, to be in every respect on a most free 
and easy footing with the town's people^v and the 
town's people seemed to be on a very cordial one 
with them. 

. It happened that on the evening of my arrival 
in Brussels, 1 was introduced into the military hos- 
pital. The spacious court-yard was crowded with 
. brave n^eoy recovering from their wounds, but not 
yet well enough to go abroad."^ They were walking 
up and down quite unconscious that any interest 
could be excited by looking at thera» These, tbeui 
were the fine tellows oL whom we in England had 
read, and heard, and spc||pn so i^uch : — ^^these were 
, they who had been in thf midst of that tremendous 
coaiSicty the very news of which stunned our 
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•tiipet,— wlriGblMjaitly #tf p c w dtA ail Hie 1^ 
aier glems of our country^ — and of which the doer 
praise is yet to come in UieapplaiiBe of fiitiire ages, 
and theoeleliratioiis of ft^re genius, raising this 
noble achievement to an equal rank with the moet 
renowned of classical dajs. The men then biot- 
log quietly before me had been ni the shower «f 
death where it fell the heaviest; they had pressed 
forward into the very 'heart of the storm of slaogh- 
ter; they had faeed,-what appals in con temptation ; 
-^their presence seemed to realize all that had been 
liead in romaaoe ;-*-they afforded the reality of 
what had before tieen only imagined-; — ^they im* 
pressed with the substance of time spreading sha- 
llows wlttch move in the mind, as its ideas of those 
great and terrible adventures of which only de-^ 
scriptions have given it Any knowledge. 1 conld 
scarcely avoid feeling a contempt for myself when 
1 gased on these maimed soldiers, the relicks of the 
great fight of Waterloo, — for how mnch had they 
performed, and what had I done, but come to stare 
althem! 

My walk along the narrow passages of this dark 
hospital, past the numerous small silent doors lead^ 
Ing to the beds of the sufferers, was even more 
affecting. Young surgeons moved quietly, but 
quickly, in every direction ; and, in a bare looking 
room, I found one of the heads of the Medical 
Staff, surrounded by his inspectors, purveyors, and 
clerks, all occupied with regimental lists, andloi^ 
accounts in columns. Thus it seems, that what is 
poetry to one, may be book*keeping to another. I 
was pleased to bear that the wounded had in gene* 
ral done very well, and that the number of un- 
happy cases ¥ras fewer than on any similar occa- 
sion. I afterwards mentioned this information^ 
which I had received at tike hospital, to an officer* 
and his reply was that the distressed had to thank 
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Fmyideiie« snd-Boft the Medkat Boaid. I woold 
not williugly render this work 4he means of spread* 
ing an injurious representation, but the complaints 
on this point were so nnmerous, that it seemed 
searcelj possible that they could be without foun- 
dation ; andi if well founded, it would be a direct 
▼iolation of duty to permit so fatal rnegtect to pass 
without animadversion. It is due to the meritorii- 
ous and useful class of men liable to be affected by 
it, to press for its correction. Much has been dpne 
to improve our military economy of late years, that 
reflects the greatest credit on the illustrious person 
at the head of the military administration. The 
departments connected with field preparations, and 
the subsistence of the army, are now constif uted 
according to admirable systems, and do away the 
disgrace of our tardiness in making improvements 
in these respects, by the superiority to which they 
have been carried since the work of improvement 
has been set about. 

.Bnisseh^ had the general air of a town thrown 
quite out of its ordinary way. The inhabitants 
and tbekr visitors seemed all animated by the influ* 
eace of a vast holiday : they mingled with each 
other, and filled the streets and puMic walks, as if 
their regular lives had been unsettled by some 
iiresistibleinterference, — as if all the commoa rules 
of intercourse had been respited, and the usual 
calls of industry and domestic management over- 
powered by more inspiring invitations. People 
aeemed to meet each other as they do in a fair, or 
at any public festival, with eyes kindled, and steps 
lightened, — not so much under any one particular 
cause, as in consequence of a general alod undefi* 
nable excitement, belonging to the period and the 
place, forming the atmosphere which every mind 
breathed, and giving to each a glowing complexion, 
and a brisk and mr carriage. ^* This is no time 
6 
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totMDk of ha$9y Doctor/' emd the 4«Mqw ilk 4b« 
election iiMrti to ibt HiKhor of Raaflielad, who bap* 
pened to have rather a sbahlijroiie on hi« head.*?^ 
** No,*^ waft the Doctor's r^p^? — ***al* are of o# 
Use now, bat to throw op in the air when we i^oatl- 
This very well represents the tively feelings pre- 
vailing with the inhabitants of Brussels. Hats 
seemcNA only worn to throw up in the air^^that h 
to say, the viofent impolses given to their spirits bjr 
extraordinary erents, had driven them bcgrood tlu» 
bc^unds of eoncealment, or even reserve $ and the 
succession of certain things which «cM»ki not but 
have been uppermost in every one's thudding at 
the sanfle instant, and have raised sim^ar feelings 
in every breast, necessarily produced the signs of 
universal intittiacy,*-^for ii^macy of manner almoiEit 
always follows a eonsetousaess of analagous think- 
ing and emotfon. It is impossible to look coldly 
in the face of any one whose mind yon knoi^ to be 
occupied with the same images, and engaged in 
the same way as yoor own. Hence great emer- 
gencies, perils, and pleasures, always prockMse a 
cordial and close intercoorse betwixt all the par- 
A ties to them, however alienated, in comnion eir- 

' \ ctimstances, by difference of condition^ temper, or 

\ s^ntiftient. 

I ^ ^n, ^i^m j,jj^ recently occurred here was in a 

most peculiar degree adapted to engender this 
sympathy and frarikness, and to add to these a 
tenderness of diS|iosition not without its dangers 
to some. In the houses of the middle and Idgher 
cTasses, the officers of our army were billetted $ 
many of them young and good-looking, most of 
them of prepossessing manners, and all of them at 
leisure to practise those asBtduities which cannot 
but please, and touch as they please. It was new 
indeed to Brussels, as it would be so generally on 
"^ (he continent, to find the military beliaviiig ^ 
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^tl«me»,>«i-ftft'iribe«rul«t ^of honour <nd poliW* 
new were btiitHog on the «oidier when quartered 
on the people of a ocHMi(ry. The frank nnawum* 
li^iiess and eonteateikieflsh of the British ofiUiers 
and troo|)8, were the ihe^ies of eolc^iwn HI every 
Biouth, and were lyf everj one oontrafited ^witii 
the feroi^lty, greedioeM^ ami iofloienee of the 
Freneh,-'-<iior were there wanting many eoniiilainto 
mgaiinet those allies of the Nethcrlandera, the 
PruMiaos* Hotpitable sentimei^ were thus exci- 
ted in favour of the Britisli,-*)and the steMlineaa 
%f charaeter, and martial appeftranee of the Bcolph, 
made them in peculiar request as inmates. A lady 
who traveled wi^ me ^rera Brussels to Mons^siiid 
she had petitioned the proper authorities to send 
her ^ ies Ecossais /^^ they had been mindful enough 
Of her request to send li»rfmr^ two Highland greoa- 
tliers, and two officers* These lelt her house on 
the evening of the 15th of Joae^ aod^we returned 
/to it wounded; the others were left on the field. 
Bhe shed teairs when she gave me this aocount,-*- 
-"whieh afforded but one instance of what took place 
generally. After growtng from lodgers to be ac- 
quaintances, from acquaintances comfianlons, and 
from companions friends»«-^fler eliciting interest, 
kindness, and in many cases affection,-^-^ter ap- 
^pearlug daily at the fanoyiy raeal> and retiring 
' nightly with the family to rest, — the cry of war 
' si^denly went tbrth, and they were call^ away : 
^-*thetr entertainers saw them march through the 
darkness to encounter the perils of death. Few 
came hack, and those who did, matle their appear- 
ance, pale, dls^ured, crippl^^ and bleeding,-r4heir 
once smart dress torn and blackened, their gallant 
air sunk in weakness, tbmr smiles of politeness 
ehangt^d to the expression of agony and.belpless- 
' ness. hospitality and kindness, under these cir- 
eosmntmioeii, kittdiod inta the ewtfausiasai of com- 
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were thea in tune for ail that was tender and over^ 
flowing, for the feelioga excited by the sufferings 
of others were blended with alarm for themselves. 
The cannon sounded without their gates : the most 
fearful reports were brought into the city, — who 
would dare to promise that a shocking fate would 
»ot fall upoq it ? In the mean while their brayo 
defenders arrived, testifying by. their miserable 

Slight how gallantly they had struggled to preserve 
irussels from violation. They were received with 
<yen arms and streaming eyes ; the softest handii 
ill each house smootlied the couch of the agoniaed 
warrior, — the finest faces hung solicitously over it» 
•^the vigilant attentions necessary for his recovery 
were not left to servants ; — wives and daughters 
were led by the finest of motives to take charge 4»f 
^e dressings of his hurls, to present his food, to 
anticipate aod supply the wants of his painful coo^ 
; iiJition* 

Bui all. this could not be done safely for thai 
. virtue in which it originated. I am afraid tho 
', morals of Brussels have not been improved by the 
: defenders of her independence. A constant ama-* 
^c^y parade seemed going forward in its streetil 
and its, park. The copvajeacent 4)fficers and sol- 
diem had tmt one pursuit $ — and the females, high 
and iow« married and single, were to all appear- 
ance abundantly susceptible. They will not soon 
fiirget the events of the last eight months, and 
^ere ia reason to fear that much unhappioess maj 
result to them, from the seductive pleasures and 
i intereMa of this period,->*when their martial friends 
. sihall have entirely left t^em to a stale of . living, 
j which, in their excited tempers, cannot but appear 
! dull and disgusting, contrasted with the intoxica- 
tions of chiyalrous gayeiy, and the fascinations of 
I gallant addresMft- H Mmi tooyroh a ble ti i a t tluf 
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vAW ifien find them&l ves ufterty tinlitted' ta derive 
comfort from what is alone left to comfort them ;^^ 
ihat their homes^wiTI appear solitudes, — their duties 
pains^'^and that a longtr^in of domesticic discordli 
and deglerts will shew how fatal in their conse- 
quences are habits of levity and dissipation. 

The out-ofnloor dress of the middle and tower 
classes of females in Brussels^ is very pleasing in its 
general effect. It consists of a black scarf thrown 
pver the head, long enough to descend down hf the 
shoulders to the waist. It is, 1 believe, of Spanish 
origin, being introduced here by the Spaniards, 
when they were masters of the country. Its shape, 
end the manner of wearing it, very much reseipbte 
Ihese of the plaid, which may still be seen as the 
Sunday garb of the women in the small country 
churches in Aberdeenshire, and other parts of the 
north of Scotland :— *ut the many coloured Scotcll 
tartan has not the genteel, simple, and interesting 
-.look of the black shawl of Belgium. There is a 
more decided expression In the continental female 
face than We usually meet with in England : the ^ 
eyes are more predominant in it over the- com- 
plexion; they, in consequence, convey a more 
immediate imd powerful chailenge, — and permit 
less diversion of attention from what is the most 
Captivating influence. These black eyes, — these 
colourless but clear compleitions, which leave the 
countenance In a fine state for any emotion to 
paint itself with a sudden flow of its proper hue, — 
these stealing looks, and dainty steppings, — took 
additional charms from the nun-looking wimple J^ 

The whole system of female hianners here, in^ 
asmuch as it is more natural and true than that of 

* So fair and fresh as fairetit flower ib May,. 

Fot she had laid her mouraftit stole aside, 

. 4iid«i40P4ik»««idfi«ii|4ttlVoii&aii»y«. 
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PHt^^^ My WfeifMed purer, tM' Mf^ggkUM 
to (he heat feetiogs chernbed in regard to the fe» 
male, eharacter. Wherever the heart beats with its 
(mn genuine impultes;^ circumstances of temptatloB 
may indeed operate fatally in single instances oa 
the susceptibility, but, as sifficeptibility is as active 
trhen fairly interested on the side of duties, u 
when unfortunately it is seduced Against tfaem, ^ 
b quite iucompatible with that grossness of profits^ 
g^cy, which being heartless, is irredeemable. Be* 
sides, it is of the highest importance that the va* 
riety of oatural disposition should shew itself; — 
that we should be abhe to interpret minds as Welt 
«B things as they are, — ^and above all, that |he «*• 
temal sign should Intimately represent the intes* 
&al impulse. When this is the case, we have m 
•ecuriCy; when it is not, we have none. Anes^ 
perieneed and winning seducer would, beyond a 
doubt, be more successful amongst the young girls 
of a retired English village, accustomed to hear 
their cur^e preach every Sunday, and to attend 
to what he says, — virtuous in their principles, but 
warm in their affections, and unsaspecting In th^ 
tempers, — than among the Deinaiselles of Paris^ 
fuarded as the latter are by duennas, mincing itt 
manner, downcast in look, and finical in conver* 
sation. — But, ome iay^ — the day of marriage,*— that 
In which new duties ale incurred, and in which 
the female character should assume a higher, purely 
and more considerate cast, is sufficient to met«^ 
anorphose the reserve of the latter into lieentiousf 
MSB, — to change the demure and sbrisking girl, 
Into the confident, dextrous, and intriguing woosaa: 
«^^wliereas that one day relieves the former from 
all their dangers,^— it instils sanctity and regularity 
into their hearts, — the fiow of their natural seafli» 
txitities turns in fav^our of domeslick affections antf 
aWigatloasv^-ywir tiari«sne8t» wMaUMfone %wg^. 
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aeiithirai'lo pettty beeomM tW gnimato^ of IMr 
virtue,— and, as temptatioa cannot now auiail tbenp 
vithoui at once exposing its real purpose, they aif 
■afe from its influence* Of course, unbappjr ex^ 
ceptions will arise, and their nuoiber baa not of 
late decreased ;.^ut the difference holds generalljf 
goodi as 1 have described iU Can there be an|r 
'^pestion as to the comparative purity of thoa# 
respective systems of society,— -in one of nrhicfe 
tbe danger iQ&reases after marriage, and in thf 
<^b«r exists only, before ? 

The great rendezvous for pleasure was in thf 
park of Brussels. The Duke of Wellington waf 
walking here with aome ladies and gentlemen, o<| 
a ' fine summer evening, when the first Prussia^ 
Aid-de-Camp brought him news, that the Frenc|^ 
wrm^ under BiTon^liarte, had burst the Belgiap 
frontier : he did not immediately^ it seems, believf 
that this was a serious attack, and hesitated tf 
eomnut himself by issuing orders to hip troopi^ 
Suspecting Buonaparte of playing some irick ; bn(t 
%. second messenger speedily arrived, and deeisivf 
measures were immediately taken.*^The Park* 
.when I saw it on the evenii^ of the King of th« 
Netherland's ISte, was crowded with gayety an^ 
animaiion: the w»]ks were lull of officers, — British^ 
Banoverian^aad Belgian; — ^they, of coarse, brought 
All the ladies, of Brussels to the same spot Aham^ 
puch .iodivjdaaj of these several hundreds, had bees 
wounded. On entering this scene of shew ami 
gallantry, the first person 1 saw was a Germaii 
youth ;-*4ie belonged to the artillery, and had beeft 
cut down at his gun, by the enemy's oayalry ; hif 
face was notched with their sabres, the deep BMrke 
i^ing ijpapiin^d across and across. A still yonoger 
lad, whose fine sha|>e was well shewn in his shai^ 
shooter's ttniform» was playing the part of a cok- 
oojQih vaqrijihtsaiitlii: liMynt^ibfii hfi hfd hew 
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': rtie 16th and 18th,— that he had been wounded in 
I DOlh, — andW was now here, an elegant cripple, 
r filing the ladies. The noble, portly-looking CafK 
' thin of a Scotch Regiment, went' past, with hid aroi 
tft a sling : he seemed to carry a mild reproof of 
^ dft that was fantastical or licentious around him, ik 
tfie unpretending dignity, and good-humoured calmf- 
liess of an aspect, in which courage sat in comt-' 
*))anion8hip with alf the honourable, social,' and 
kind qualities. He was a veteran both in fact an^ 
8n[)pearance : he had fb^ght in all the battles in 
Spain, — and in one of these had been so despe- 
rately wounded, that he went still disabled ibtiq the 
fight at Quatre-Bras : here again he was hit, and 
most severely injured. When the regiment to 
which he beloqgs was hotly engaged ^ith a large 
French column, that was pouring into the shattered 
ranks of the Scotchmen a murderous fire of mus* 
quetry, this gentleman was seen walking slowly 
backwards and forwards in front of his men, re- 
BtVaining those who were breaking out to rush for- 
ward for the purpose of making a desperate and 
premature charge. In fact they Were invited to 
do so by the younger officers, who were roaring 
themselveirhdarse in the enthusiasm of the moment, 
and anxious to get, by a violent exertion, out of a 
fthower of balls, which eveiy instant was ktaocking 
down four or five of them. Their more experienced 
companion kept them back till the proper moihent, 
and the young men whose over-eagctness he 
checked, told the circumstance after the battle, in 
terms of affectionate and admiritig acknowledge 
Ment of the snperiour coolness of his courage. 

' The story was narrated to me, at a dinner party 
iH one of the Brussels hotels, and wheil the gentle- 
iban whom it chiefly 'eonciertted, was sitting at 
lakiflli^ lable, soeiafly aiMl mierHly; enjoying 'liltt^ 
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mat Willi «)odr&i« mi 4seod lompnTf Imt ilSlMf 

feriog in his person uader ihe hurts* which he had. 

sustained^ It was ini(ios$ible.U> look at him in thatj 

tpleasBDt situation, and listen to the narrative of hia 

Sllant conducts when placed in one of so \etf 
^ fejrent a description, without being struck by the 
i^rsatility of the dispoaitionSt and the Tariety oC 
*the cireiinistances of human nature. The taughing, 
«nd talking crowd in Brassels' Park, made strongr 
rand even affecting impressiona of the same kind*. 
•iA waa but a lew months since many of these younf^ 
men parted kom anxious . mothers, and other not 
less affectionate connexions: — it was but a few 
weeka since they were in the heart of the battle^ 
black with gnn-powder and •weat,<*-'manly, fielce^ 
aifid terriblev— 4)leeding, groaning, and dying :^t 
-was but a few daya since they were extended help* 
lesi on mattresses, disfigured with bandages, and 
•too much occupied with their pains to thipk of the. 
paces or th# attractions,*— and now they were oat 
itt a pleasurable promenade, after much cajreful pre-, 
paration at the toilette, leering at the fair, and cast*, 
ing not a few complacent looks of regardfulnesa 
towards the symmetry of their own proportions ! 
' . I met here, bearing the weight of honourable^ 
wounds, some who had been intimately engagedj^ 
i^ilt^ me in the exploits, embarrassmenta, eijyoy-^ 
naents» and various interests of our mutual boy<*^ 
hoo^, and early youth; These former years ^ 
not proniise to them that they would have to sua-; 
tain their country ^s glory in the grandest of those! 
fieJds Qf death and victory, which illustrate her no- 
ble history : and still less did these years seem lo^ 
intimate to me^ thft I should have an opportunity! 
of ^helping to commemoKate such illustrious doinga, 
and of expressiog the excited feelings raised bf 
the sight of the place where tbe slaughterous, bnt 
iiiif«orlidalriiggl0m« ^pf^ftdy^hile th^ r^M^e^ 
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Hitness how much had been suffered and perforated 
by the cennhfttantt, in the power and fordlude W 
their kindled epiritr. Siieh a meeting, then^ was 
calculated to give great additioBal interest, sprinf^ 
log from peculiar eireuntstances, to scenes and 
events, the general interest of which was of the 
lughest order. A word reeoHeeted and quoted of 
these our early days, an image recalled, a plaee 
named, an adventure recounted, eame with a force, 
«s if the distant things themselves, that formed the 
{MfiC, had suddenly leaped to the foreign and moat 
tf ssimilar objects that surrounded us, and that made 
,«p the present. This was^ meeting with old tma* 
ginations and feelings, as well as faces in a foreigii 
kmd ; — it was viewing, from the height of Mottoft 
6t. Jean, sorrounded by the graves of our countiy- 
men that had fallen, every step of the roads of eor 
•lives, all their windings and uncertaioties, their 
abrupt* arrivals, and thdr long delaym 

The fete of the King of the Netherlanda, to 
which I have before aUuded, corresponded, I be- 
lieve, to our celebration of the birth»day of oofv 
floverelgn. It was distii^uished by certain popu- 
lar festivities, — such as erecting smooth add soap* ' 
ed poles in the grand square, called the Pkiu 
Riyale^ with tempting viands placed on Ibdr snoi- 
mits, to reward those of the mob who should be able 
to climb their way to them. This sort of exei>- 
cise is a favourite part of the Continental Satornalia. 
«-*-BuOnaparte, it will be recollected, elevated these 
objects of amt)ition, to put his people in a good ha* 
mour with the unsatisfactory AcU AMUimul "extx 
CmstUutimg fk VEmfire^ after the parade of the 
Champ de Mai had given it a pretended sanction.-*- 
In the evening, the neighbourhood of the Park, 
which is the court end of the city of Brussels, in- 
.tl^ndin^ the pala^ a^^sbUok o£Bet9» waa^geB#- 
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mUf Mla mi Bai ie i . aan^ •l«M»kkfl«ff^lt^iiih 
tertwlo the oelleded pofNilaoe, who threw squUw 
ioid other fire^wofk* with gre«( HjMy* Therv 
was a hearthiei* risible in the tiunult, which tea* 
dered it not unpleasant, 9mA which put me is 
miad oC what4 bad sees iu some ef the towns of 
Scotland on siosilar ocoasloM, wheve the police ii 
Hot so strict, and where there is aot so obucIi occa^ 
noB for its being so^as to the pouth of these* 

The aoidieiy of the varioiis aatioos arfagled 
with' the inliahitaDta, but certalnlj diti not obsenro 
the moat orderly beiiaviour. It was a pictoreSfM 
apeotacle, however, tliat was afforded by the nis* 
lose of natioaal unifionas and physiognomies. The 
fiaaoverians, in their smart dark dress, seemed in 
f^eseral active, destfous, and spirited; and I heard, 
Iroto various offlcers, the highest praise given to 
timir eonduct in the field. The Belgian soldier 
was more awlEwant, and had, in every respect, lem 
of the military air and assarance.-^The Bnins- 
wicken mere chiefly hussars, dashiag and clever 
n ^pearance. The PrusMans had a look of quick 
finocity, and lively courage : their grey eyes spark* 
led like those of the iiawk, ever the mustachoea 
whieh hid tlie expression of the lumiao mouth wh 
der a brindled tuft of hair. The British soldier 
was known aawng these foreign troops, not more 
hy his red coal than by a certain steadiness of 
gait, and i^nm firmness of aspect: — the Scotch 
seemed, more than the others, by their faces, to 
have be^ trained in the severities of weatiier, aa 
weH ast in tiiose of war >-'but all bore about with 
them^the stamp of real service; indications that 
they were in the. habit of meeting hardfddps ami 
perils t» common Incidents;— ^al wliat would 
4tiann and astound the even dispositions of peac^ 
able life, was received by them^ without pecidiar 
«m«|]«iiv aa in, the iDQnMnoa«€ounic of their hahith 
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Whm riMi of Ihk 4e8eri|»4i0« am of nte^u^ 
made priDcipal ia societji — ^when their accommoda- 
tion must be the chief thing coasidered, aad cir- 
cuoMtaaces give scope to the i^oarseness and wil- 
ialneat of their temper, it is easy to conceive that 
Dutch detriment is likely to be sustained by the 
nore defenceless classes. In these publick rejoi- 
cings* the soldiers went in amoog the common 
people with much of savage liceuUousuess iu their. 
nteonert though with smiles on their faces : it was 
easy to see that opposition ooly was wanting to 
make them herce^ and that, witliout oppositioot 
they were insolent and indecorous. One could 
not but. shudder at the informatiun which this mo* 
nwnt oLmirth and of plenty gave of what occurs ^t 
a time of exasperation and need : when the soldier 
OB the march must enforce a supply from the cot^ 
tagerof the unhappy village through which his 
route lies, and where the greedmess of ignorant 
and unprincipled individuals, with arms in thejr 
bands, finds pretext and opportunity in the opera- 
tions of war, and the confusion and carelessness ^ 
to matters of pro|>erty and life, which attend those 
tempestuous conflicts of nations that are pretended 
to be in behalf of both. 
I There was an air of health, and strength, and 
\ general carelessness, about these throngs (^ militar 
' ry, that was striking as a contrast to the usual 
eharacteristick appearance ot cpllected assembiiea 
' of human creatures. These commonly include a 
lat^e portion of the infirm, the old, the- d^ected« 
' and the . thoughtful : — but the crowds <^ spldieia 
were all hardy, all bold^ all full of vigour. and 
spirits ;-^no signs of care about ihem, — no appeaiy 
ance of concern for themselves beyond a desire of 
Immediate animal gratification, — and still less of 
Sympathy for others, wheiber strangers or com{iaii^ 
joos. The great bulk of these had left their rela* 
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tloiis, iheWe6nneicixinB,ibe ihomes of thcffitirancy, 
tfae villages of their youthful days, far behind them. 
Tet there was no syaiptom of repining, 'and pid>a* 
biy there was not much of recollection. They 
seemed not only to act literally on the advice of 
taking no thought for to-morrow, but equally to 
avoid giving any thought to yesterday. The offi- 
cers were attentive and affectionate to the ladies 
in Brussels, as many of them had been to the ladies 
of Portugal, of Spain, of Canada, as we)l as of Ire- 
land, Scotland, and England, and as they would be 
to the ladies of Paris, or of wherever else they 
might chance to go. The privates smoked an^ 
draik in Brussels as happily as they could smoke 
atid drink any where else. This disposition is the 
natural result of the call to which they are perpet»- 
My Kable. He who may be summoned to leave 
the earth, and fill its faces^ by one of the thousand 
thistles that have been dancing past his ears for 
hours, cannot afford to suffer acutely on leaving a 
fsther, a mother, or a wife :-^nor is he likely to run 
away for shelter from a shower of rain, who, accor- 
*d!ng to TVim's pathetick description of his casuil- 
ties, — ^ has been standing twelve hours together in 
the trenches, up to his knees in cold water, — or en- 
gaged for months together in long and dangerous 
marches ;— harrassed perhaps in his rear to«<lay; — 
harrassing others to-morrow ; — detached here ;-— 
Countermanded there ; — resting this night out upon 
i\s arms;— ^beat up in his shirt the nex*; — be- 
'iiuiilbed in his, joints T But. to one who is liable 
lo these things, it becomes of miich importance to 
seize and make the most of every passing opnortu- 
jttity of Enjoyment ; to allow nothing fanciful in the 
way of regret to interfere with the reality of p:ra- 
tification:— nor is it to be wondered at, if the 
eoarsest-mi tided of those who are so situated, sliotdd 
niake" as light of inflicting injtn-y on others; as thej 
do of suffering harm in their own persons, it is 
7 
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foareely to lie wpeelfid that tb^ fhouM flmfo a 
V^ry bountiful distribution of compamoB^ ivho 
bave need of so large a stoek of fortitude* We moat 
apply to Trim again, however, he beat UDdecttanda 
tbe OMtter, aod how to set it ia its proper light x-^ 
** Look along the line — ^to the right— see ! JaiBk'a 

down 1 well,— 'tis worth a regiment of horse to 

bim.— — No — 'tis Diek. Then Jack's no worai. 
>. "Never mind which, — ^we pass on !" 
Before leaving Brussels, a few words may ha 
said of the city. The country round it, as 1 hava 
mentioned, is extremely picturesque;— it is beauti^ 
ful both in cultivation and natural variety. The 
walk on the old ramparts presents several most^Nt^ 
gaging views: the landscape has the snug happfr 
look of English scenery, in which what is grace* 
ful is so well united with what is free, and what ia 
vrild with what is secare* The previous remarka 
on tbe apparent poverty of the Flemish towns weNi 
not meant to convey that the individuals, seen m 
them, were poor or forlorn in apparent eonditsoiiij^ 
but that their catpacities of large.cities did not seem 
to be improved, — ^that much cf tliem remained un* 
filled up, — that society seemed on a smailer.scala 
than the receptacles which were provided for it. 
But the country places of Flanders (i repeat) pve^ 
sent every where happy pictures : thJB peasant aofl 
the farmer are evidently in situations of great eoqir 
fort. The interioor of a small villa^ pubU<A 
bouse ia superabundant in every convenience as 
well as eveiy necessary ; and the cottages are wel) 
famished. The farms are generally small, — a «ya« 
tern that provides for much individoal enjoymeoti 
though it is not calculated to swell a nation'a 
means into that greatness of wealth and strengibt 
which enables it to take a first rank, and imfxwiog 
attitude, in the community of civilised states, i4 
this advaac^. period of Jiuma^ history. . . 
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s 4llf ot^r « edcmtty so diirtHbttted, aad ciilHv«t«l 
«vith tile mofit 9erupaloo» attention to neatness, «• 
IwH a« provMoD^ that the eye wanders from the 
iMiifmrts of Brassels* Interspersed, however, witii 
Hie farms, are the AiEignffiioeiit rural appendages of 
a capital. A long alley, tietween opfiosUe rows of 
lofty trees, stretches for two mites its shady length. 
The palace of Lacken commands attention by its 
tituation, and is sorroanded by beautiful gardens 
Md plantations. The large forest of Soigntes, 
sow so femous, and ever to remain so, forms a vait 
black skirting of all the southern horison. 
'- The upper part of the city of Brussels is very 
■Higfligcent. The noble park forms a feature in 
the grandeur of the publick buildings : it ifi a square 
ef gt^eat ske, laid out in large regufal* walks, 
Ineiy' shaded yfifHh trees, and surrounded by the 
Ibf a^s of the palaces, pui»llck offices, and house* 
ef the great. This combination of gardening, 
|4aiiting, atyd tirchiteeture is very striking and 
freH adapted for a metropolis. It introduce nature 
Id a court dress that is very splemlid, and does not 
shock the best regulated taste when thus'placed in 
tile very centre of couilly state and pomp. 

The lower part of Brussels Is the old town : the 
streets here are^irty, as are those of all the conti- 
nental towns, but not so dose as the streets are 
16 .most of these. There are quays, and something 
eif the bustle of commerce, by the side of the large 
canal. In the neighbourhood of this, I saw the 
4feat ieollectioti of cannon, taken from the French 
hi the battles: there were above two hundred 
f^ces; guarded by British soldiers, being a trophy 
of war of the most magnificent description. The 
ilevice of causing the dogs to labour, by harness- 
ing them to the small carriages in which the por- 
ters, convey, what in most other countries they 
wookl carry » attracts tiie attestioii of the British 
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Ywitore. It is very oMieh in ▼<^iie in HplUnd* 
aAd forms a bit of what may be called Dutdifaush" 
inff, af>plieil to their bahiig of industry and economy. 
In England we have got beyond ibis; wbentbingt 
are conducted on a great scale, such ckise atten- 
tion to little matters but wastes time, and furnishea 
excuses for indolence. A stout Thames'-street 
porter, with his knot, is worth twenty dogs for the 
eonveying of burthens* 

Publick fountains are interspersed through Brns^ 
sels, — one of them is ludiccoiis^ but not very deco- 
rous. It b said that Louis the Fifteenth^ in bi^ 
extreme regard to decency, made tlie child a pre- 
sent of an amfde wardrobe, which was used on pr9- 
eession days, that the modesty of the image of the 
Virgin might no| be shocked. 
< The market-place of Brussels Js superbly beaQ- 
ilfttl, but in a very differeul style of aiehitectme^ 
from that which cbaraoterizes the buildings around 
(the roy»l park. The exquisite Gothick spire of the 
Hiskdie Vilie seems the work of fairy hands, frooi 
ita carved and florid lightness, scarcely supporting 
ks elegant loftiness. The fronts of the halls of the 
trading companies are all wrought in the same wi^, 
with ancient inscriptions, complicated ornaments, 
and all those ingenious overdoings which arise 
from the ill-regulated ambition of skill and talent. 
There is, however, a captivating harmony in the 
proportions of these Gothick edifices in* the Low 
Countries. 

The Cathedral of Brussels is not distinguished 
by any very peculiar beauties; it is, however, 
large and mA>le->looking. The French had stripped 
the churches here, as well as every where else that 
. their hands could reach to. No local association, 
no feeling of attachment or veneration, no pro- 
priety or advantage of positio^, or right of pro- 
perty, was ever regarded in effecting these tefbt* 
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rou8 remo^afo. They were perpetrated id a cmet 
coldness of heart, and the restoration has been 
made by Prailee in unexampled hamiliation of 
character and condition. 

When I was in Brussels it appeared populous, 
^tif that appearance wa^ caus^ by the number of 
itoiHtary to which it was then ghring temporaiy 
l^onves. In common times, its very considerable 
»lze is out of all proportion with the scantiness Of 
'liB population. It is descril>ed as seven miles in 
iftihsumference,— yet, when It lately formed a pa^t 
'of the French empire, it was not supposed to hold 
above seventy-five thousand inhabitants. British 
'tisitots and emigrants, however, hnve in former 
^mtes shewn, and are now again shewing, a pred^ 
fiction for this charming city, which is likely (o 
ladder it more animated than it has been during 
-^he late dark and unnatural period. Its attractions 
' are palpable and strong ; the air is salubrious ; the 
^cbuntry pleasant ; provisions and the necessaries 
ti living are generally cheap, — and the people of 
^he most agreeable disposition. The court of Brus- 
sels, while it Will always give distinction enou^ 
to the place to recommend it to persons of genteel 
< habits, and those who are fond of a little parade*^ 
is not likely to be very difficult, or to place itself 
at any very inaccessible distance, — ^but, on the 
contrary, it will probably hold out the temptation 
'ef access to its parties and ceremonies to those who 
would at home rest within a secondary circle <>f so- 
ciety. This wifl^be no slight invitation to numbers 
from the Unit^ Kingdoms. The government of the 
'Low Countries is mild and free in its practice and 
Its principles ; and there is, in short, a general ap- 
proximation in them to what the British most 
highly prize in their native land, — while they sup- 
ply much that cannot now be there enjoyed btit 
by -a very few. 

7* 
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CHAPTER VI. 

It was at oae o^clock on the moraing of ihe 
l6th of Juae, 1815, that the echoing bugle souncML 
through the streets of Brusdels^ summomog e\erj 
soldier to his proper rendezvous. Orders bad tiec^a 
previously issued for every one to be in rendineat 
to march ; but the final decision does not seem t9 
have been made by the Duke of Wellington io hit 
pwn miod when be first heard of the attack of the 
French on the advanced guard of the Prussian** 
Perhaps he waited till he thooght tbat^the coni* 
mands, transmitted immediately on his reeeiviog 
iiiis news, to the various divisions of hiaarmyycaor 
toned at different distances from Brussels, would 
have so operated, that something like eon^uoatioii 
and order of movement would take place ; or, pei^ 
haps, he waited to receive further confirmation and 
acquire certainty as to the manoeuvres of th« 
French.. 

We have heard a good deal here of die Di&e'a 
being taken by surprise. It h^s been suggested* 
that be and his force oiight to have been nean^ 
the frontier supporting the Prussians, and to stem 
immediately any advance of the enemy. I was at 
some paina to ascertain what might be the genera! 
opinion of the officers, concerned in Ihese glorioiMi 
afiliurs, on tbis point. I think it will not be invi* 
dious to say, that the sentiment of the nuvioritjr 
Ifeemed to be, that, if the Duke's information had 
heen complete, as to the plans and movements of 
the enemy, he would most likely have' been cob^ 
siderably in advance of Brussels at the moment <tf 
the first attack. But the most judicious militarj 
men affirsied, that such advMipe co$4d only Ml* 
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b^o prodently made in. positive certaioty of dw 
intentions of BiKwaparte, which certainty eouU 
only be acquired by his committing himself to de- 
cisive proceedings. To have taken up a position 
in anticipation of the cami^aign, near the Pniasiaa 
aftny. Would, as the i>est authorities agree, have 
been bad generalship on the part of the Britisb 
€?oaimander. Boonaparte would thus have had 
More scope for manfeuvting, and an opportunity 
• Ibr putting in play those tricks and devices that 
nre h» favourites, but which, although dextreui, 
do not generally emanate from the highest order 
of intellects. It was absolutely necessary, for the 
piorpose of subsistence, that the large military force 
cMMsupying the Netherlands, should be distributed 
over the country ; but, setting that aside, it is onf 
of the most Invariable rules of military tacticks to 
station, close to the front of the enemy, only it 
Ibree sufficient to maiifitain a retarding resistance 
tiff it can tie supported. The Prussian army was, 
BO doubt, tiiought, by its own gallant Commander, 
to be fully equal to this; and the Duke of Wel- 
lington, when at Brussels, was placed so as td 
guard against any rapid attempt, either to cut off 
our eommunications with the coast, or to throw the 
fury and pressure of' the war on a point less pre» 
pared for defence, than that there where the Prus> 
Uans were collected* 

. The^ Duke's fixing his head-quarters at Brussels, 
«^ to the very moment of the blow's being strucki 
is, therefore, only a proof of his talent for good ar- 
mngement, and of the soundness and caution of 
Ids views ;--4he question is, whether he ought to 
liave* hM earlier information than the messages 
ient by Prince Blucher, that Buonaparte had com* 
aiitted himself to decisive operations accordingly 
illat plan wych, as it turned out, was in reality 
ttefted b/ Ihe Fi^oeii leadtf. This question it is 
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"•Mt' very eiiy to answer. We^ liavb seemiotllldg 
.'in the Duke of Wellington's anlitary character, as 
-displayed in his career, to rbnder it tolerable that, 
!in the vagueness of aniiiformed speculation, he 
i.ahooJd be charged with gross iirant of care. It Is 
Bot pretended that he \^as not most sensibly ali^e 
to the responsibility of his- situation at the late ter- 
'lible crisis, both as it concerned his o^n fame, arid 
his country's fortunes. All that he had achieved WiU 
fU> be as nothing, or to be doubled in value, accord* 
lug as he might now succeed or fail. It is Well 
understood that he felt this, — ^and if he did, is if 
likely that he, being noted over Europe for caution 
and vigilance, shonid, at this most interesting and 
important instant, be peculiarly remiss ? — On the 
ether hand, it is easy to conceive, that the Duk^ 
«was sufficiently sanctioned, according to every 
•proper military consideration, in deling as he did : 
-^if Buonaparte's thorough, and unexpectedly ra- 
pid discomfiture is to be traced, in any considerabfi^ 
degree, to the clumsiness and unsoundness of hia 
operations in this war for his existence as a ruler, — 
it does not appear to be fair to claim of the Duk^ 
of Wellington, that he should have anticipated th^ 
commission of gross errours on the part of hia 
enemy, more particularly when it is remembered 
]|ow. high the military reputation of that enemy 
itoo<^ in the almost universal belief. It seems very 
probable, from all that can be learned on the sub- 
ject, that the British Commander in Chief, wat 
flow to credit that Buonaparte int^^nded to emHat>k 
•6 decidedly in the momentous struggle, with the 
Tery slender means for withstanding the coalition 
jof Europe, which he had collected. If His Grace 
believed, as it was likely he should, to a certalft 
extent-, the published declarations of the French 
Imperial authorities as to what they couf^do in th^ 
(fray of raising men, he would Baturally be M'tdt 
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im^iiie, that ro^njr more than the Preach canp^p* 

posite to him contained, would be raised and brougl|l 
forward, under the imperial standard, before great 
movements were made. A good player is not called 
upon to calculate dn very rash or foolish conduct 
on the part of his adversary. It is more to his ho- 
nour, if he be prepared to meet the most skilful 
attempts, and, at the same time, be sharp enough ta 
repel and disappoint desperation or obstinacy. 
The Duke of Wellington fully merits this praise,: 
—if he was taken by surprise, it was not to be de- 
feated, but to defeat the enemy who surprised 
him, — as indeed that enemy has astonished almost 
every body else in the world, but by no means to 
his own ultimate advantage or renown. 

When the Duke pronounced the final word, the ^ 
bugle sounded,— and this was, as I have said, at 
one o'clock of the morning of the sixteenth of Jane* 
It struck on many thousands of ears through Htm 
darkness, but few did it awaken that night from • 
sleep. The officers of our army had b^n in Ji ; 
bustle of preparation for the previous hours sine* • 
the evening, when they received the orders to hoU^ 
themselves in a state of readiness. Brussels was 
agitated and anxious in all her hearts : every house ; 
was the scene of adieus, not the less tender and > 
sorrowful on account of the shortness of the inti- , 
macy that had preceded them. The young men . 
that had not been very provident, were io a flutter 
trying all sorts of expedients to procure a few 
necessaries for the march. Relations and intimate 
friends, belonging to different regiments, hurried 
together for an instant, to shake hands and charge 
each other with short confidential commissions, to 
be discharged by the survlver. One afiecttng 
instance of tliis sort I know : two officers, con- 
nected by iiitimnte ties, and attached by the clos- 
/ est friendsbipi spent a part of this eveatfid4vti¥- 
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iflf tegefW^ bal iher ^«^ «ito Meed tn s^pi^ 
vate to attend to their respective urgent duties; 

They were not in the same regimeiit :-^one wai^ 
Itnown to inquire for his friend, of a soldier whi> 
passed by, just before he went into action, — tirti^ 
Other made a similar inquiry, when engaged in hc^ 
fire, and heard from a wounded sei^eant who was 
going to the rear, that he was never again to aee 
his companion. Shortly after this, the last inquir- 
er was hit himself, but he has recovered of his 
wound. There is something very striking in these 
bsBty interrogations put by a soldier concerning a 
comrade whom he had but lately left in the full 
enjoyment of health and spirits ; — ^interrogations 
tliat are very likely to be cut short as they are 
piit, by the fate, dreaded for a friend, falling on him 
'^ho^^ cherishes the solicitude. 

The spectacle in Brussels, as the troops weHSg 
collecting and falling into tlieir ranks, is described 
to have been most peculiar and impressive. It 
could not fail to be so. The darkness soon gave 
way a little, as the first light of a summer mot ning- 
broke through the edge of the sky ; but the candlea 
still continued to shine through the windows^ 
shewing th^ there had been no one at rest dininjg 
the night; and their pale hue, as the morning ad- 
vanced, gave a melancholy sickly character to the 
look of the streets, corresponding with the general 
feeling of the spectators who crowded to sfee gal» 
lant men go forth to death. The light was scaf^ijr 
sufficient, before ttie march commenced, to^^sco* 
ver fkces ,'- feathers, flags, and bayonet points, 
were all that could be seen. They went on and 
off, and gathered and formed^ in a haey obscurity* 
Moiioted officers emerged rapidly from the deep 
shadows that lay in the distances : loud cries were 
heard cau«ing a coufuston that soon, however, 
aettled itself into mlitary t^iptkuaikfK W^ooea 
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irili»4itidvlMteirTlM!ewrilr iit^lidiM^^ €dilid adtbd 
sfttisfied ¥iiih that, but ^ame foith, and stood, itii 
illght neglected ciolhiDg, at the corners by vrhictai 
tbgj knew their Meode Tvouki pass^-^almost 
^iliained of thev own feelings^ but unable to resist 
Ite wish to gftin one more look, and receive ode 
either pressure of the hand. Our officers vpeak 
w4tfa enthusiasm of the sigus of afi^ction shewn to 
them at this afieeting moment by their Brussels* 
hosts and liostesses. A friend of mine was em* 
braced bjr his landlord at the instant of partingj^ 
Qqd mmte to promise that if any accident should 
ipeod iiim back to Brussels, he would return to the 
liouse wliere he had been long and kindly enter- 
tained. The promise was kept : one day only inr 
tervened before the officer made his appearance 
again at the door of this good citizen. He presented 
JiJmseif blee<ling, exhausted, and in agony ; bis 
inviter received him with open arms; — '^ now,'* 
flald be, '' you have made me your friend for ever, 
for you Imve observed your promise, and have 
iliewB that you relied on my sincerity .** Every 
possible attention was extended to the wounded 
<^6er for tiie several months of his slow recovery, 
nod there was as nuich delicacy in the manner of 
tiiese attentions, aa heartiness in the disposition by 
wliicb they weve dictated. 

The hasty march was long and painful. The 
ofieers^ though they very well knew that the 
enemy bad attacked the Prussians, did not think 
that liiey wefe on their road to immediate battle. 
But the fact was so. The divisions of our army 
were at this time all making their way to the point 
of eoncentration fixed upon by their commander : 
the whole dreadful machine was now in motion,-— 
no one part comprehending its relation to the 
others, but the eye of Ihe mover superintending 
sum! understanding a|lr . 
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' fTOe Oilfc« ^^ Wetntigtoii*r«iiiiilii«# ft^r some 
hours in Brussels after the troops had quitted it t — 
he probablf waited to hearnews from the more- 
distant divisions of his army, in rei^iy to tiie orders 
fent them over-night. The officer of a Scotch* 
regiment was sent down to a village to proeulre 
some water, with a small party from his battalibQ, 
which was at a little dhitance: the road which the 
Duke touk lay through this village : he was pasting 
at the instant, dressed in a grey frock coat, follow- 
ed by four or five gentlemen in military great ccmta, 
and trotting his horse not vefy qvickly. He re* 
turned the officei^s salute, and then suddenly stop* 
ped. There was a good deal of anxious, not to 
say trouided thought in his countenance. He 
named several regiments to the p^'son whom he 
had thus met, and asked if any thing had been 
heard of them ? The officer* replied that he had 
heard nothing. The Duke hastily pulled oothle 
watch,— considered for half a minute,*~-and then, 
again touching his hat^ rode on. 

It was about one oViock of the forenoon of the 
sixteenth, that the officers and men of one particn- 
Uir regiment, as they were marching forward care* 
lessly enough, debating whether they were likely 
to see French troof^s witMn a week, heard a dis- 
tant sound that carried with it a concussion that 
went t6 all their hearts, though not to sink them. 
It was the rumble of cannon. They had beetr too 
often engaged in ^pain not to be well ac(}uainted 
with the intimation. A new impulse was now 
given to all : a serious smile broke out on every 
ftice, and each body bent forward. The few wo- 
men, permitted to accompany the regiment, were 
ftflfected differently. Some of them began to weep 
In the prospect of what was likely now soon to 
occur ; hut the old female campaigners shewed a 
hardihood not inferiour to that of 1^ soldiers, bet 
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any thing gallant 

The battle, as is "well known, had been for some 
hours maintained by the Brunswickers and Bel- 
gians, before -the British conid get up. Ney, who 
commanded the division of the French army op- 
posed to these, was pressing them back, when the 
British regiments began to arrive one by one. — 
£ach, as it arrived, mardied directly into the field, 
and took up its position. They' became gradually 
engaged accordiag to the direction given by the 
enemy to his operations. A> Scotch regiment was 
for a conuderable time unemployed by any French 
column, though exposed to a fire of round shot. 
The officers, who had a complete view of the field, 
saw the 42d, and other battalions, warmly engaged 
in chaiging :— the young men could not brook the 
contrast presented by their inactivity. — '^ It will,'' 
said they, ^' be the same now as it always has been ! 
—the 42d will have all the luck of it. There will 
be a fine noise in the newspapers about that regi- 
ment, but devil the word of us.''* Some of their 
elders consoled them by assuring them of the pro- 
bability that, before the day was over, ^^ they would 
have enough of it.'* This regiment was one of 
those that suffered the most; and the greater num- 
ber of those fine«spirited youths who expressed this 
impatience, were laid on the field, in cold and 
silent lifelessness, before the evening. 

It is impossible, or at least it would be most im- 
proper, to pass this afiectiog fact, without noticing 
the testimony it conveys in favour of the utility of 
that freedom and fulness of (lublication which is by 
no means so generally liked as it is praised. It 
would be difficult to suggest any other iniiucement 
that would have so powerful an effect in stimulatiug 
the zeal of these gallant sohliers, as our newspa- 
pers, according to their own confession, have. 
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Nor wMld« pre«i) iindet ,thf AraMkn. «mI ^mi^ 
teel of governnMot, poftsess half so amch effieaej* 
Iti jouriuiU so regulated, M eoauDUQioatioM are 
tamed ^wn to a general ia0ipidit7,-<**Uiejr avoid 
aill iboae discvmoos of partkular pcwiis aad •omb* 
pavative roeriift that are oioat ioteisestiiig to tb^ 
feeiinga: thej detect little or nothingi and ih» 
mpetilioQ of the lattgoage of the official diapalch im 
M that the puhhek would receive from i^m to 
inspire their aenaibilitj, and d^reet their judgment*, 
relatii^e to great pablick eaterprizoi. In^yidpr 
ats have little to hope or to fear from aach n«k- 
tleea. Bot a newspaper press that is free-to^ invea- 
tigale and to question ; that is disected aecordins 
to the eompeHtion of personal interests) and mnsft- 
therefore ever be on the alert to satisfy outiosit^ 
and afiect opinioa — such a press ^ is the most ^omf 
erful meaus that can be imagined of inflaming the 
sunbition of the generous, ai^ keeping the cai^tefa 
and ilMi8()Osed to their duty. 

Soon after three o'clock, the Doke of Wellin|^ 
ton rode into that part of the field of batHe whi^ 
is close to the village of Quatr^Bras. Ho was 
followed by his staff, which was net however vei;gr 
numerous. H« halted a few yards in fitmt of Vm 
92d regiment, and exposed to a very heavy ire of 
round shot and grape. He spoke little or nothing : 
hits look was that of a man quite cool, but sertoua» 
and perhaps something anxioas. He looked kt 
tently at various parts of the fieM where Ih^re was 
firing going on, and often puUed out his wat^h, as 
if calculating on the arrival of the regiments not 
yet come op. He said somednug, at one of these 
times, about when the cavalry mtgbt be expeetecl. 
The shot, in the mean while, was plunging ii^o» 
and along, the ground, close to hun* He had not 
been long in the field before the arm of a gentle- 
man, with whom he had just been in eonvetsation, 
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Wft« «atfied df bf ft ball. The stilliper was in- 
•iantl^r refiioved,«*-bat Hk Lordthip was net eb^ 
served to take afly notice of the unpleasafit affair, 
•ft is thought a good, and eyeii httmane rale, to set 
^ thiB. apparently unconaeiotts way, in these skash 
^ions whm neither spirits nor time most be wasted : 
nil the relief that can be given to the iigared isia 
waiting for them, and expressions of sympathy, or 
■even its appearance, wonld but distipete attentioa^ 
sind perhaps sofodne oourage;~«-On one occasion, jus 
tSpain, His €kaee, then Lotd Wellington, was 
iplding hastily along the road, followed by his 6tafl; 
«nd several distingoisfaed generfils, while the Frtneli 
Mirtllery was playing upon them very severely^ 
Vhe object was to get as speedily at posnble ont 
itf so exposed a situation; hot, before this was 
sheeted, a cannon tMdl strock Loid HHrs horsa 
behind, and came ont at his chest The poor anl» 
inal^ tnrabled down head foremost, anti its rider of 
course was precipitated with it most violently to 
flie greundw Some of the persons around were 
feiniti^ ill, 'to inquire as to the fate of His Lordship, 
mho seemed to be killed as well as the animal, tint 
Iheh' commander called out tliat all should go on^ 
fiOrd HM would be attended to by the si^^m. 
' Shoi^y after the first mentioBed accident oceufi> 
ffHd at i^Mtre^ivas^ the Duke dismounted from his 
iiufse;«ad causfnghisslaff todo the same, sat upon 
Ohe ground for a short time. The regiments, an 
Hiey came up, entered the field by the road near 
Whnrh ids -0rs«e ^ras : the bdis were perpetually 
%ing in umeugst them; one carried off the knap- 
s«ek of a private fipom his shoulders ; it went t» a 
contldetabie distance, but tlw man ran alter it^ 
and broi^ht it back, amidst the lood laughter of all 
these wimsawtlie thing happen. 

The Bruoswick cavsdry wen charged ba^ upon 
tlda^nini by tisa Frsttali emtaaskm. The Duke 
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xetirad tmm before their tshiirgei * Oor <ille«ni de- 
scribe the eourage of these French dragoons as es- 
tfaordinary, but add, th«it it had an intoxicated is- 
'flated character, vrhleh seemed glad to sostada 
itself by a fligfaty desperation. It was too koM- 
'fiendent of discipline and system : as it went i>e- 
yond the necessity on some occasions, there was 
no security that it should' not fall below the necil 
on others. There was no steadiness of spirit visi- 
iiie in the conduct of tliese troops, but their briikK 
wees seemed oTthd kind that is ^rery apt to eTHpo- 
rate. Individuals of them would ride out frama 
their ranlss, challenging and calling to their advefr 
aaries: a Brhii^ soldier seldom behaves in this 
way ; he does his doty^ and this is doing all ; he 
does not go beyond the line of this to seek, nor 
will he retire within it to avoid. He is^ therefore 
the one most to be depended upon. 

These cuirassiers received some terrible fires at 
they approacbed the infantry: men anc| Itorsea 
eame tombliiig down in heaps. One of them fell 
wounded, a &w yards before our bayonets: ^a 
Seotohman went oat in the fury of the moment to 
dispateh him. The Frenchman was sitting on tim 
groimd: he saw hb destroyer coming frith the 
point of the bayonet extended toward hhn,^-^yet he 
did not change countenance^ except to put on a 
smile of whimsical remonstrance just as his enengr 
eame up close : — shruj^ing up his shoulders, and 
extending his hands, lie exclaimed, in atone of 
good humoured appeal,-— '^ Jky Mimdatr At^laisV! 
The lligbiander was softened. *^ €k» to the rear 
you — — ," was the reply* The poor Frenchmait 
made a shift to crawU but with smiles on his foce* 
where bis conqueror dhreeted. 

Some of these cuirassiers made their way^to tbe 
very rear of our lines, and two or three came back 
galloping, shonting, aad braadishiog Ibeir swerdil. 
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^hej ffeeeiv€i tbe whole fir^ofiftbattaKon* Oae 
iniiflr still kepi on bU hone. He bad the hardihood 
to cut with bis swofd at thie infantiy as be passed. 
A Hanoverian met him in combat and wounded 
kini: he would not^ve up his sword but to an 
pffieev, — bis enemy was on the point of pnttii^ 
4dm to death, li^^hen one of our officers interfered 
/and saTed his life. 

The Duke again took up his old groond :^^th6 
battle was now spreadingw An officer belongi|ig 
to tile battalion close behind His Graces snddenljr 
tibserved a large column of French infantry ap- 
proaching. He esdaimed hastily and loudly-^ 
^« there is a body of them i'' The Dnke heard what 
was said, and gently, without any aHeration of 
manner, turned his liorse's head in the direction to 
which the (Mcer pointed, and moved slowly that 
way. *< Yes," said be, " there is a comiderable 
body di^e-^-a considerable number indeed." Then, 
without altering his quiet tone, — ^' Colonel, yon 
tbU8tcharge.''--^Tbe charge was made, .and eihet 
ebaiges succeeded, the whole of which were sock 
cessful, but scarcely a wreck of that gallant bat* 
talioa return«>d,*-and that small remainder wia 
reduced, fo a remainder of itself on the gforious 
but dreadful ISth. 

In the course of these charges, an officer pressing 
en, keeping bis men up, felt a Frenchman throw 
his arms about bis legs, and heard him imploring 
his protection to save his life. The person thus 
addressed, was too much occupied with his work, 
to pay* instant attention to the supplication, but 
the wounded man entwining-his grasp still more 
closeiy, and enti«ating by the love of Ood, the 
officer put back the soldier who was about to 
plunge his bayonet into the breast of the unfortu- 
nate Frenchman, who remained on the grotmd. 
His preserver was very soonln a sttiia^idn of siml- 
8* 
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Iftr UittMM : hm wa* ttniA bj a giip atli ot » Mni^ 
wbeD soarcdy gupportiBg iiimself to the nar, ke 
4gua passed tbe Fpeacbmaa, wbo was tbett sitluip 
up gaujog about him at the battle :•— they exehaaged 
sUeat lookst and parted^ to remain is utter igao- 
laoce of each other's Dates, thoagh tlie one hnt 
been the olgect of a service readeM by the othes; 
the most importaot that man can render to his fel- 
low. 

Many of our men when hit by the balls, beeamc 
exasperaOMi and threw their muskets from them 
in a rage. All sense of mercy, and even of d^ 
eeney, became extinet in the bosoms of Ihe miyi^ 
rity under these dreadful eireumstances* Theeoi* 
diers stopped to strip their fallen companions, aa 
they passed on over their bodies, and Ihe eoama 
joke, and the unfeeling taunt were bat too fr^ 
gently heard to break froin lipa that were likely 
the next minute to be quivering in their last prayer* 
er sealed for ever without having had time to pat 
it up. The men were heard to make very diffea* 
eat observations according to the different chacao* 
ters borne by those who fell. — Over one they 
would sigh and say, '^ Ah/ poor fellojv f^ and then 
go on with loading their muskets ;r^while the 
corpse of another would be turned aside with tha 
foot, and '' lie there," be suUcily muttered* 

The military operations that led to the battle of 
tile 18th, are generally known, and are to be found 
seeorded in the proper quarters. I come too lata 
to give a-^wgttlar narrative,-^'4ny only oi^ect is .to 
afford such illustrations of character, in aoecdelea 
af conduct, &c. as were most iaterestii^ to myself 
when I heard them narrated, and which I do not 
know to have been as yet put bef<»re the puMick, at 
least in a way sufficiently piominent. The reader 
will have the goodness to observe that this is all 
I prttend'to do:-«*had I written earlierf I sfaooU 
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^eae great ettgagemests^-^bitt it M^onld now b* 
ip»pertiiiiMoit lo tiipfiime any one ignorant of wliat 
lMM:been» in a» many ahapea, put witim his nmeli; 
TioBga however tliat mostly address themseivee im 
tlie feeUngs, will never be taken up by two writoM 
in tbe same way; and, at M events^ i am tempted 
to make a eolieetion of those aceoanfs that ehieily 
ttmek my attention, when on the meikiorable spot, 
osnyersii^ with those wim bad been aetive, and 
ittd suffisredin the eanse of their coantry's bonoiiri 
«^Bat| I repeat, that a regular statement of tkm 
Uiei» of' Ike battles, as Uiey ocenrred, is not to bo 
expeated here, nor any thing like an enomeiBtioa 
of all that ought to be enomerated to gi?« a peifeot 
iitea of their oou»e^ and of wlrat was done and saa» 
lained for England on these great days. 

When the array under the Duke of WelHngtiHi 
was retveating on the 1 7th, to keep lip its corrso* 
pondence with the. Prussian army under Prinov 
Bloehei^ that had been worsted by Buonaparte,-<^ 
some very extraordinary instances of personal hs^ 
lokm were shewn by the eoramanders of^ oar en* 
inEiky, who covered the ^retreat. Tbe Marquis cf 
iiiUglesea, then Lord Uxbridge, a Heutenantpgene* 
ml, imdcomnuiniifog the horse, displayed oonsuns« 
Biate personal valonr, in the sight of the admiriof; 
men,— ^and, as the army was then pressed upon by 
Hi/flrefy snperiour force, and was altogether in most 
eriii<»d ekenmstaneess*— while the cavalry on our 
i^e had scareely,yet been engaged, not havii^ 
beevtip on the Idth,-— it was perhaps not less pru- 
dent than gaUant liK inspire our troops with good 
apbUs, and * rouse their emulation, by these dia>» 
plays of the gaUanlry and dash of their s^ieHoorSi. 
Ttemen had .heard trenendoi» accounts of the 
emras8iers,*-*and a private of the Ltfe Guards Md 
me^ thalit was tiie^^ge»M»i talk amo^g tfiemselvcs. 
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tkftt there Vfu very UMe i»9 in going agaiast fel- 
hms who had got armour om If this was the feel« 
iog of the troops, and more particularly as the army 
was in retreat, and it was pretty well known that 
it would have to maintain a desperate struggle, 
the officers were fairly ^called upon to shew a no- 
ble devotedness, and au animatiug cheerfulness, in 
the tight of those whom they commanded, — ^and 
this they finely did. The Marquis of Anglesey 
was in the rear of the last troop of cavalry, when^ 
liking behind him, he observed a French regi* 
Vftent formed across the road tq charge. He in* 
ttantly turned round, and alone galloped back 
tpwards the enemy, waving his hat to his soldiera 
who had advanced some way on their retreat, and 
were at a considerable distance from their General. 
Blajor Kelly, of the Horse Guards, I believe, waa 
the first person to join His LcHdsbip at full gallop,^ 
and these two heroes remained alone for a minute 
or two, close in front of the French, who stirred 
n^t, amazed as it would seem by the gallantry 
vi^hich they witnessed. The regintent soon came 
n|p, and daah^ pelUmell amongst the enemy» who 
were entirely, overthrown. 
. On all the three days, so arduous was the service^ 
aad critical its circumstances, that our superiour 
officers felt it to be an incumbent duty to expose 
themselves in a very .marked manner. The men - 
were called upon to peiform more than common^ 
and their leaders felt that to have this claim npon 
them, they must set an example of uncommon exer- - 
tion. To the prevalence of this noble sentiment 
we may trace the heavy loss >of distinguished offi^ 
eers. But, although on this occasion our generate* 
and superiour regimental officers acted the part 
of forlorn hopes, this ia| not so commonly the 
ease in the ifoitish army as in the French; nor 
need it» or should it be the ease> where duty U 
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regularly ftiidjudid6a«iy dfetnbiitiM, ftnd fkiHifiiHy 
and steadily performed. The French soldiem 
•have a ^ilfalness, and require invitations and ex^ 
eitements, that are* unknown and unnecesaary in 
our ranks. A French soldier will call out to hit 
officer, '* Come Sir, shew the way, and 1*11 follow 
•you :" — Their leaders must act in bravado, or 
their troops will do nothings the former are there* 
fttre freqnently to be seen, out in front of their meOv 
id small groupes, execrating, stamping, and bratt» 
Ashing their swords against their adversaries.-*— 
< All, in fact, is done with them under the force of 
artificial impulse, causing what is called a worldii(p- 
up, — whereas the British da all in the simple reaS- 
Dess of their natures. But these French oAceitt 
often excited the greatest admiration of their brave* 
ly i)y their exploits in the si^t of our ranks. 
-They were commonly fine young men, who threw 
themselves in the way of death, and generally met 
vrithit. 

'. Our soldiers, though not expecting nor requiriag 
to be thus drawn on, yet exercise very freely among 
themselvev the right of discussing the comparative 
courage of their officers :-^--one of the latter told 
me, that, on a night in Spain, when he was upon 
out-post duty, he overiieard tome of his men con* 
versing over the merits and spirit of their respec* 
tlve officers with little of reserve or delicacy. 
They shrewdly obBerve, and strictiy remember, 
any i^mptom of too caationa a regard for personal 
aafoty: and anyone who is too careful of himself, 
receives bet little of their resfiect. 

Tt has been well observed, that these engage 
ments seem to have combined all the energy a^ 
Interest of the personal ccMnbats of ancient vru* 
fare, with the vast manoeuvring and terrible than- ' 
dering of the modem military practice. Our ca- 
valry, on the l&tb, were oocupied in a constant 
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liie fsinoiM boxer and Hone Giiardstdao, disUn- 
gmsheclliiiiiseirpecttHarly among the most diatin- 
goisiied. The'lhie of caralrf, at th^ commence- 
atent of thti eogi^meiit, was drawn up a little itf 
Uie rear of tfae eminence on whidi our infantry: 
.was arraj^ r they contd neyt in this siljiation sec 
BMieh of the battle, bat the shot and shells Qeyr 
tbickiy amongst tiiem, wMcb they were compelled 
Id aostain without moving. Nothing tries a gallani 
•pirit more than this. Shaw was hit, and woanded 
kk the breast: his officer desired him to fall out: 
^Ptoase God," said this brave fellow, «'I sha'nft 
leave my eoloais yet." Shortly after, orders came 
down, thai the cavalry should advance : the whote 
•line oiwed forward to the top of the bill; H^Tt * 
Ibey saw our artillery-men running from their 
gvnsy attacked by heavy masses of French dra- 
goons. ^ It was agreed among^ ourselves,* said n 
private to me, ** that when we began to gallop we 
triiovM give thr^ cheers,-^blit our*s wtts not very 
Ti!gHdar oheerii^,-^though we made noise enough*^ 
The Seoteh Oreys made charges that were peK 
fectly roraantick : " those brave fHlows, will get 
Hiemseiv^ utterfy cut to pteces," s»d some of the 
Srttnih generate, when viewing' tibem, a mere hand* 
tkloTtten, ptonging into vast solid masses of French 
horse, it was observed by a French marshal fo 
aome divtingnished Britisb officers at Paris, iMt 
the BritiBli' were the only troofm in the w6rld tiiat 
could be trusted in lines against columns : they 
would stand or advance, two deep, against a teass 
gone yarda In Ibicknessv When the gallantry of 
men can be thus relied upon, they derive a great 
advantage from their bravery^ tending to oounterw 
act the efifeots of the superiour nombifers of^lfieir 
adversaries, — for they are thus enabled to employ 
arvery bayonet tksy have, mstead of sinking the 
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mf^HQiky ai.A jfsmniM^ for mppoctipf Um ffp» 

Ija this way> h single British batti^ioa, cooftisUni^ 
of oae buodred or two hupdf^d men, fttpeat04tjp> 
drove at iuuneiise eolunuss of the e»e«ij 4209^4% 
ipg some thousands. Our noble fellows were oon* 
tent if they could but i^ake OBt a froftt soisethinf 
Ifke that opposed to tbeipi;. ihejr eared not hoW 
few they had to tiack tiJieusokHes, nor how munf 
their adversaries had t»«u(i|port them. The 02d>*^ 
when there did noit jr^maia io it much more than n. 
hundred nien, threw themselves over a hedg# 
directly against a mass of the Imperial Guar4L 
The latter stood till the S<cotch oame ckise up U^ 
fbem. Some firing took place : these terrible a4^ 
Tersaries looked each other fuH in the f^ce^ whil« 
iiiey cooUy levelled their musketsi At k^ngth th# 
few of the 92d made the final charge with the bayo* 
net The Fcencii Guards atood still, but it wat 
but for a moment : before the steel reached tfae«^ 
they had turned their backa,-'^ut too late to avoid 
it. At. this moment the Scotch Gseys ppi»ed itt 
upon the^ enemy as a flood ; they took fifteen huB<» 
dred prisoners, and actually, as an eye-witness said* 
** wdked over the Fvench.'^ 

This thorough courage, however, which eneoua** 
iiprs a^y thing and every thing, demanda mucli 
prudent ma nag eme nt, and watchful «uperintendane^ 
c^ the part of the Commander in Chief. The 
small bodies of British must not be trusted to 
themselves too long f even victoiy weould soon ab» 
solutely expend them. I understand that the ex«> 
cellent geueralshtp of the Duke of Wellington it 
wonderfully shewn in the time^ prefwrations that 
are always made, under his orders and directed by. 
bis eyev to sustain and support hia troops at the 
proper m omen t. A regiment finds that, Just as it. 

*A.B([sliUuidcpi|pip 
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lu» alinoBt exhansted itself, ftttd befdin^ involved 
i& seriouf circumstances, another most opportanelj- 
steps up and relieves it. This regolariy occurring 
in the moment of emergency, our troops have now 
a thorough confidence that it will always occur, 
and never hesitate to go at whatever comes be> 
tore them, leaving to their general the task of 
getting them well through the business. 

But to return to the cavalry charges. The 
guards first encountered a regiment of cuirassiers : — 
Shaw, already noticed, was with one or two other 
brave fellows a little advanced beyond the line, 
talking, as one of his comrades told me, as pleasantly 
as if he were in Hyde Park. The French did not 
stand the charge : they returned " and then,** said a 
dragoon, " we had nothing to do, you know, but to 
ride with them, and work away.** Our brave fel- 
lows rode through them into a column of infantry, 
which they broke. . A regiment of French lancers 
afterwards met the shock of the Horse Guards, and 
great slaughter ensued. Those who fought on that 
day are generally of opinion that the cuirassier is 
by no means the most formidable adversary, that 
his armour rather incommodes him, and retards his 
eicertions than protects him ; — but the lancer, they 
speak of as a dangerous fellow, — as one whom it is 
a serious thing to meet. It is to be hoped, there- 
fore, that the cuirass will not be introduced into 
our cavalry : it might please a foppish taste by its 
glitter,. but the very imitation would be-an nnwo^ 
. thy concession to those whose bucklered fronts our 
troops have broken with their naked breasts. Let 
us by all means still keep up this fine distinction; 
—it would shew the grossest want of sensibility to 
what is most glorious in these victories, to ape 
those whom we have beaten. Let the British sol- 
dier still go out to battle as heretofore, with the 
open face of his country, divested of the artificial 
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terrours of .mnsLtaclM^S) and free to fibew the geoor / 
ine kindling of iiis spirit ; — let his bosom have, at ^^ 
It needs no armour but the heart within it. 

As the day advanced^ the cavalry scoured the 
whole field, and the men got together in small pap- \ 
^ies : — ^in this way they encountered bodies of the | 
French, and fought it out with their swords. In a \ 
Jane, up which our troops pursued a considerable 1 
noBiber of the enemy, and egress from which was j 
4shut up, a terrible slaughter took place. Very ; 
little quarter was given on either side. The pas^ 
«ions of the combatants iiad become terribly exafr- 
|>erated. There is scarcely a surviving man of 
our cavalry bat has to say that he put tp dea^ 
^several of the enemy with his own hands ; — these 
regiments, however, suffered terribly themselves* 
The French are allowed, according to every testV 
mony, to have had at least double the number of 
effective horse that we had: their superiour pro^ 
{K>rtioii of heavy dragoons gave them great advan- 
;tages. Our light cavalry was found of little or no 
use against these ponderous enemies. An opposi- 
tion newspaper, I remember, ridiculed the measure ^ 
of sending out the Horse Guards, as a piece of 
driveling folly, but what should we have done 
without them? Deplorable and ruinous would 
most probably have been the consequences, if a 
provision of this description of force had not been 
made. In fact, our heavy dragoons may be con* 
«idered as the salvation of our army on the 18th, — 
as it is clear that Buonaparte intended and expect* 
ed that his heavy dragoons should be the ruin of 
it. fie tboi^ht to bear our infantry down, and 
trample them to pieces in this way : — their unpa- 
ralleled steadiness did much to disappoint him, — 
but it is scarcely to be doubted that the result must 
have been unfortunate, if the guards, the blues, 
Hud the grays hfui not been in the Held. 
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Almost eveiy one with whom I conversed, that 
had been engaged in this desperate battle, alluded 
in terms of strong feeling to the appearance of the 
poor wounded horses. When thej are hit they 
stop, tremble in every muscle, and groan deeply, 
while tlieir eyes shew wild astonishment The 
horse of a very distinguished officer of the horse 
guards, still retains the lively recoilection <^ hit 
hurts, and surprises, sustained in this engagement; 
the clamour and bustle of it seem to have perpe- 
tuated themselves in his ears : — when any one ap- 
proaches him in the stable^ he puts himself on the 
alert for a charge, and starts as if to get out of the 
way of a sabre cut. Some of the horses, as they 
lay on the ground, having recovered from the first 
i^ny of their wounds, fell to eating the grass 
about them, — thus surrounding themselves with a 
circle Of bare ground, the limited extent of which 
shewed their weakness. Others of these interest* 
ing animals, to whom man so strongly attaches 
himself, were observed quietly grazing in the mid- 
dle of the field, between the two hostile lines, their 
riders having been shot off their backs, and the 
balls that fiew over their heads, and the roaring 
behind, and before and about them, causing no re- 
spite of ihe usual instincts of their nature. Strag^ 
gling soldiers from both the French and the En- 
glish lines, inspired by that passion for gain, which, 
in so many, rises predominant overall the other fee!- 
iags,that would appear more legitimately to belong to 
these sublime scenes, were observed rushing down, 
ex|)0sing themselves to imminent danger, to catch 
the valuable creatures. W hen unsuccessful in the 
atti^mpt to get hold of their bridles, the men would 
stoop down to strip a fallen comrade or enemy of 
his shoes, to search his pockets, or seize an}' mat* 
ter from his person that could be quickly taken and 
easily carried oif. This business of turning tin 
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p&mgfy was earried on with an intentDess that seem- 
ed to have no distraction towards any other con* 
sideration, although it was two to one that these 
industrious persons would hecome the fair objects 
of the industry of others, similarly actuarted, before 
they could carry back what they had acquired. 
When a charge of cavalry went past, near to any 
of the stray horses already mentioned, the trained 
animals would set off, form themselves in the rear 
of their mounted companions, and, though without 
riders, gallop strenuously along with the rest, not 
stopping or flinching when the fatal shock with th« 
enemy took place. 

It is affirmed, as an anecdote of the battle, that 
a French skirmisher took frequent advantage of the 
body of a wounded British officer, who had fallen 
far in advance during a charge made by his regi- 
ment. The Frenchman loaded his piece crouching 
down t>ebind his fallen foe, and then went a little 
-way in front to discliarge it, returning again to pre- 
pare for. another fire. During the continuance of 
this process, a conversation went on between the 
parties. '' You English will certainly be beaten by 
the Emperour," — said the tirailleur : " You have no 
chance with us." This was repeated several times, 
as. he returned to his old shelter ;— *but at last the 
Frenchman came back with a .whimsical smile on 
bis countenance, and, instead of stopping as before, 
to load his musket, exclaimed hastily : — '* Ah, ma 
foi^l believe you English will beat the Emperour: 
boHJimr, monamir 

It was not-always however that such good humour 
p^-evailed. The ferocity of the French troops to 
those of our men whom they wounded, or made pri- 
soners, is universally spoken of in terms of indigna- 
tion : aftd, as the news of their conduct after the 
battle of the 16th got abroad, a corresponding bit- 
terness was engendered on our side on the 18 th. It 
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seems quite elear that so much of a personal, feeling 
of animosity never before mingled in a national 
quarrel. The French military felt that the caus^ 
'was their own, and that it was their own exclusive- 
ly, having the majority of their countrymen at 
home against it, as well as the whole of the rest of 
JSurope. The consciousness of general odium at- 
taching to the object of one^s favour, generally in- 
creases the zeal of affection. A horse-guardsman, 
whose desperate wounds, going quite tlmugh his 
body, I myself saw — told me that he was left upon 
the ground within the French lines, wounded in a 
charge : he threw his helmet from him, for his ene- 
mies were chiefly exasperated against our heavy 
flragoons, by whom they had suffered so much. Af- 
ter some time he raised his head : two French Ian- . 
cers saw the movement, and, galloping up to him, 
dropped both their weapons into bis aide : they |eft 
him for dead,— but he still retained life, add shortly 
afterwards a plundering party came down from the 
enemy's position. They stripped the poor fellow,-— 
and several of them, who had been in England ai 
prisonerBt)f war, took this favourable opportunity of 
reading him a lecture on certain political facts and 
principles, such as the right of the F reach nation to 
choose its own sovereign, and the perfidy and ra- 
pacity of England, whose Inexhaustible gold was 
ever at work producing wars and the various mise- 
ries of dissension. Our bleeding soldier was obliged 
to listen very submissively to these doctrines and 
accusations, — " for you know, Sir,** (as his own 
words were,) ** they had got the best of it with me^ 
then." It is not very likely that such a singular- 
scene could have presented itself within eur lines : 
— ^many of the British woukl be found there to strip 
off the jackets, the shoes, and the stockiUgs; of a 
wounded captive, — but none, I Ibink, to interrupt 
€beir work with a lively disquisition, accompanied 
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wHh M the enfereem^nts of geftore and action, oa 
Hie floOi^l obaracter and publkk rights of nations. 
Tim oould only be done by Frenchmen : the dia- 
poaitioo from wbence it flowed ia a feature in tbeir 
jiyatem, and shews itself in various indications con- 
« nected with their social state, that are accepted by 
•ome9evenaoiQngourselv«8, as proofs of their po- 
lish, their, feeling, their amenity, and generally ex- 
quisite eiviliaadoB* Hence it is that they form all 
aorta of unnatural coiHsexions; — hence filth, which 
mouH net be tolerated in the vilest street of Lon* 
doa, isf to be found scattered ixk the gateways of 
palaces in Paris, more superb than the people of 
^jondon ever think of erecting :-— hence I saw my* 
a^, inihe pnbiick garden of the Thnillefies, a lady 
and her daughter receive a most obsequious bow 
Croma^gentieifian, a stranger, who came out, ai^ust- 
nig his. dress, from the door of «ne of the poblick 
Iteiu? in that garden, — ^while they curtsied, and si- 
^ed in to take the place he had just vacated. 
' After the poor horse-guardaman was stripped, they 
-sent him to the rear, and being too weak to walk, 
he was d^ragged with his feet trailing along the 
ground for fourteen miles; being occasionally struck 
by those abotit him^ to force him to nu^e his. legs. 
He saw several of his fellow prisoners murdered* 
But the French being in full retreat as the night 
came on, and closely pursued by the Prussians, they 
«t last permitted the mi^rable man to sink down 
on thedonghil of an inn, in one of the small towns 
through which they were at the time passing. Here 
be lay with bis i>lood running about him; — he was 
awakened fnmi a kind of doze, consisting partly of 
sleep and partly of bodily extinction, by one creep- , 
log down by his side :— he turned his head, and 
saw his comrade, the famous Shaw, before mention- 
ed, wrim could scaroeiy crawl to the heap, bein^ 
almost cut to ineces : ^^ Ah, my dear fellow, Tm 
ft* 
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done for,^' faintly whispered the latter; — ^bat lew 
words passed between them,*— and my infomiaitt 
tohl me that he soon dropped asleep : in the morn- 
ing he woke, and poor Shaw was indeed done 
for : he was lying dead, with his face leaning oa 
bis hand, as if liffrhad been extinguished while he 
was in a state of insensibility. This brave maa 
carried death to every one against whom he rode; 
he is said to have killed a numt>er of the cuirassiers 
saffictent to make a shew against the list of sisdn 
furnished for any of Homer^s heroes. His death waft^ 
occasioned rather by the loss of blood from man^ 
cuts, than the magnitude of any one : he had been 
riding about, fighting, the whole of the day, with 
his body streaming :— and at night he died as 1 have 

f described. 

J Several women, the wives of soldiers, were kil- 

, led, and found lying in their plain female dress by 
the sides of their husbands, to whom they had 
brought water on hearing that they were wounded. 

. Among |he French dead, on the other hand, were 

. found the bodies of several Parisian girls, in mide 
attire, who had gone forth with their paramoora, 
and actually fought m their company. This, I 

' understand, was no uncommon event in the French 
armies. One morning, when passing through the 
Palais Royal, during my second visit to Paris, I 
saw one of these women dressed en miUtaxtey wi^ 
boots, spurs, and sabre. No Frenchman seemed ttf 
consider the sight a strange one. A French lady 
of rank- told me^ that when she was young she wa9 

; beautiful, and then her husband was very proud of 
taking her out dressed as a lieau, sometimes on 
liorseback to the Bois de Boulogne, and sometime* 
, to walk in the' gardens of the Tfauilleries. She 
often went, she said, io evening parties thqg^raeta* 
morphosed, and evidently did not conceiv Alat an 
fiie«^ of llie impropriety of such conduct eoaW cfot* 
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my mind. Tbe eharacter of the females of the two 
couatries, might be safely, and I think fairly left, to 
tbe evidence given by these poor slaughtered wo- 
men on both sides. An officer told me, that, just as 
he wasmarching into action on the 16th, — he saw 
a^vateof the 28th lying asleei^ on the ground, 
eshaosted by his march, and his wife sitting, look- 
ing in his face, as he slept, holding his hand, and 
nweping bitterly. 

The Duke of Wellington, during the whole of 
this desperate fight, expressed to the officers about 
htm great confidence in the result, founded on his 
knowledge of the thorough bravery of the British 
troops. In resolving, however, to receive the ene- 
my's battle IB his position at Waterloo, he took into 
account the assistance which be required, and was 
assured he jhoold receive from Prince Blucher. 
That afiiistance was delayed till late in the day, 
a»d of course the fiery trial was of longer duration 
than had heen expected. It may be said with truth, 
tfaatBr^Wh soldiersalone could have so supported it. 
1^ day frequently bore a very serious and even 
alarming as()eot : our troops were tried, to even be* 
yond.:the strength of man; -a moment's relief for 
r^eshment could iiot be granted, when it was ask- 
ed for the scanty survivors of the almost destroyed 
33d ; — -^^ every thing depends on the firm counte- 
nance, and unrelax^ steadiness of the- British,— 
they must not move,"— was the reply ; — to which a 
few simple wofds of heartfelt sympathy were added 
byiiis Grace, and some short compliments well 
terned and honestly meant. But whatever the 
snperiour numbers of the enemy might have enabled 
them to effect the next day, — ^there can be but very 
Httle doubt 'that we should have maintained our* 
selves on the-^field during the night of the 18th,— * 
and tMt the battle of that day would have termir 
naled with the overthrow of every attack madd on 
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had noi come up. Buonafwrte has let ub know 
himself, and several of his officers have, coofirmett 
the fact, — that in his last dreadful chaise, made with 
the old imperial guards^ now first brought forw«ttd, 
fSresh in bodiesijieenjn spirits, and in iniHSiberBikr 
exceeding our waated rank^^ he was influeneed bjr 
a conviction that the matter might be settled with 
the British before the Prussians could ta*ke any out- 
terial share in the engagement ; and the British 
did settle it before their friends came up. In the 
official account which he gave of his defeat, he docto 
not in any degree attribute it to the Prussians ;—*he 
says that the young guard were charged by squadh 
rons of English, and that their flight spread cen(tt- 
jfo naud terrour among the other French regimenta, 
"i^n^^ct, I believe is, that the last attack made bj 
the j^ray, about seven in the evening, was thfe 
most' terrible and alarming of any : it burst like an 
inundation (o the top of our |^H)8ition; it caused oar 
artillerymen to withdraw their guns; but on the 
elevation of the ridge our brave remnants of regi- 
ments met it) and stemmed it. It was at tbtji aio> 
ment that the few Scotch left of the ninety^second 
drove back an enormous column : — it was at thif 
moment that the heavy dragoons of the French rode 
in ismaili. bpdies about our infantry, ivatching fdr 
opportunities to plunge into their ranks, and ocear 
sionally fighting hand to hand with parties of oar 
cavalry; — it was at this moment that, devotion took 
the place of animation, and each individual of Wel- 
lington's army felt that he had but to fall withoat 
flinching; — it was at» this moment that the Duke is 
said to have prayed for the Prussians or for night, — 
and to havevexposed himself as much as the most 
(onward grenadier of a crack [cprp8,ir^al lying the 
Brunswickers in person— throwing himself^ito the 
li^entire of infantry battalions charged by cavalry^ — 
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And giving a fbw encouraging words to the exbaDfit* 
ed soklierg, as he sat on his horse, exposed to the 
shower of all sorts of bullets, watching for the projjet 
instant to give the command for them to rise from 
their place of partial shelter, to stand to their arms aa 
the enem7's column approached near. *' l^p, guards ! 
— and at them again," — was his exclamation on one 
of these occasions. " We must not be beat, mj* 
friends,-^what would they say in England!" — was 
another of his short and pithy addresses. This mo- 
Jnent, as I have said, was a trying and even a 
doubtful one : but its fury was encountered and re- 
t>elled by the British unaided : — the last charge 
made by the enemy was completely repulsed : — the 
French retired from before us alone; and the arrival 
of the Prussians had only an influence on the future 
Iterations. This influence waii certainly very val- 
uable. To be sure, it was hardly likely that the 
light would have lasted long enough to permit Buo* 
naparte to form fresh columns of attack against the 
British, — but he had men enough to do so, — he con- 
tinued to outnumber us greatly, — and we were 
dreadfully exhausted. If he could have arranged 
another great charge before night fell, the t!Ons€s 
quences might have been very serious : — ^but *the 
Prussians came up, just as he had been again rough- 
ly dashed back from the immoveable British lines, 
—just as he had received his last lesson as to the 
matchless quality of the troops by whom his ge- 
nerals had been often beaten, and against whom he 
had to day been for the first time opposed. -The 
arrival of our gallant allies under such circMfnstan- 
ces, destroyed him. It is necessary, however, to 
observe, in consequence of some reports Ihat are 
abroad, — that the Duke never despaired of the bat- 
tle. It is said that a very distinguished British 
general, made some rather melanchiDly representa- 
tions to His Grace towards the end of the day. 
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** Tou are wrong," he replied, — ^and then pulling; 
out his watch, added — ** You will see that in halC 
an hour I shall have beaten them. I know both my 
own troops, and those with whom they are fighting.'* 

The pell-mell rout of the French has been de- 
scribed in a variety of publications. The Duko 
only rode as far as the small inn of La Belle Alli- 
ance, near which Buonaparte had stationed him-i 
self during the greater part of the day : he ap- 
proached it, not by the road, I believe, but from 
the right across the fields, and here he accidentally 
encountered Prince Blucher, — then hot in pursuit. 
The meeting of these two Generals in Chief, at 
the conclusion of this arduous engagement, is a otr* 
cumstance that seems to have attracted universal 
attention, and will probably be commemorated in 
all accounts of the battle. They parted almost 
immediately: the Duke returning 4o Waterloo, to 
attend to the affairs of his shattered, but victo- 
rious army, who had done too much in the battle 
to do any thing in the pursuit, — the gallant old 
Prussian to pursue his impetuous course towards 
Paris, full of spirits, and at last gratified to his 
hearts content. 

Alluding to the Duke^s return across tbe.field to 
his head quarters, after this interesting meeting* 
one of the many published accounts of the battle, 
rather forcibly describes, what 1 have heard testi* 
fied by several as a fact : viz. His Grace's emo* 
tion on seeing himself surrounded Jby so many 
slain, and so few living, of those gallant friend9, 
who had partaken with him of all the cares and 
triumphs of his long military career. It had now 
terminated in the utmost of dignity and glory that 
the unrestrained imagination of ambition could 
ever have presented as attainable, — but compara* 
tively few were left to enjoy with him this sublime 
result, of those wJio were best quabfied and ent^ 
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tied to enjoy it. \ What Jie had ^tied, and what 
he had escaped, must at this momeat have added 
but to the melaiicholj of his reeling:6, by heigh tea- 
iflg the contrast presented by the uSihappy fate of 
so many noble and aspiring soldiers, noW' lying 
mangled and lifeless under his horses' feet, — many 
of them youths, the hopes of distinguished families, 
«ome of them his. most iptimate companions in 
private, and all of them- bis trusty companiomi^ 
and the instruments of bis renown in the field. 

The passage in question is as follows, — fcnr it it 
worth quoting — 

" They parted ;-*Blucher proceeded on his way, 
Lord Wellington returned to Waterloo. As h« 
crossed again this fatal sceni^, an which the silence 
4>f death had now succeeded tp the storm of battle, 
the moon, breaking from dark clouds, shed an un- 
certain light upon this wide field of carnage, cov- 
ered with mangled thousands of that gallant army, 
whose heroick valour had won for him the bright- 
est wreath of victory, and left to future times ao 
Imperishable monument of their country's fame. 
He saw himself surrounded by the bloody corpses 
of his veteran soldiers, who bad followed him 
through distant lands — of his friends and associates 
in arms — his companions through many an event- 
ful year of danger and of glory. In that awful 
pause which follows the mortal conflict of man 
with man, emotions unknown or stifled in the heat 
of battle forced their way, — the feelings of the 
imin triumphed over those of tlte general, and, in 
the very hour of victory, Lord Wellington burst 
Into tears.''''^ The Duke's sio^ple tou^^h of the pa- 
thetick io the conclusioii of liis letter to the Earl of 
Aberdeen, on the death of his Lordship's brother, 
the brave Sir Alexander Gordon, beautifully coin- 

* The BatiU qfJ¥aUirl90\ puUidied l»7 Booth, pp. WTi-^xtWl 
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eides with this statement: — ** The glory resuUiDg 
from such aetioDS, so dearly bought, is no consola-i 
tion to me, and I cannot imagine that it is any to 
you : but I trust the result has been so decisive, 
that little doiubt remains of our exertions being re- 
warded by the attainment of our first object ; — 
then it is that the glory of the actions in which 
our friends have fallen, may be some consolation to 
me." — ^^ My heart," he said in another letter, *' is 
broken by the terrible loss I have sustained of my 
iold friends and compaiHons, and my poor soldiers! 
and 1 shall not be satisfied with this battle, how- 
ever glorious,^ if it does not put an end to Buona- 
parte." In a letter to his mother^ Lady Morning- 
ton, the Duke said of Buonaparte, — '' that he did 
his duty — ^that he fought the battle with infinite 
-skill, perseverance, and bravery ;^^— ^^' and tfab," he 
adds, with a modesty that ought only to render 
bim dearer to his country, ^ I do not state from any 
motive of claldiing merit to myself, — for the victo- 
ry is to be ascribed to thesuperiour physical force, 
fmd constancy of British soldiers." — To his bro- 
ther he wrote,-—" never had I fought so hard for 
victory,— and never, from the gallantry of the ene- 
my, had 1 been so near being beaten.'^ 
' When the Duke entered Brussels on the follow- 
ing morning, he was met, at the gates, by a tumul- 
tuous crowd of the congratulating inhabitants. 
^ Tes Messieurs," he said^ them, in his quiet 
tone, as he rode through them, *^ We have indeed 
gained a great victory. You will see the immense 
train of captured cannon shortly arrive." The 
most fearful confusion had been prevailing in this 
city : — a party within its walls certainly favoured 
the French cause, and spread accounts of Buona- 
parte's success, which were supported by the re- 
treat of the British and Prussian armies on the 1 7 th. 
During the IBth, the eiduioii was nil day roaring 
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in the ears of the people of this abated melj^Or 
polls, and runaways from the field spread the most 
disastrous reports to excuse their own appearance. 
The superiour discipline of the Duke of Wellington's , 
troops was now rendered very apparent 5 there were » 
scarcely any straggling British; but against bodies < 
of fugitive Prussians, who clamoured for admit- ^ 
tance into Brussels, it was necessary to oppose ; 
Strong gfiards at each of the gates, for it was pretty - 
well guessed that their object was to plunder the , 
city, crying out inihe mean while that the French [ 
were coming. Many of these fellows came with , 
their arms and legs bound ap as if they were wound- ; 
ed, — though nothing was the matter with them, — . 
but they thought by th^ means to get access to 
where they might steaT. 

The fearful tidings thus spread, scattered dismay 
among the British visitors, the wounded of the 16tli, 
and the females belonging to the army, that were in 
Brussels. The most lively pictures have been ' 
given of the hasty flights, the crowded roatis, the 
lost and scattered property wldch were the conse- ; 
quences of this alarm. Those who raised all . the 
commotion thus found opporfunities of turning it to 
account: — many of our officers lost the whole of 
their baggage ; their servants, who were terrified ;. 
into deserting their charge, leaving it to fall a prey 
to the marauders. 

The road betwiTrt the field of battle and Brussels, 
presented a scene that scarcely admits of descrip- 
tion, — and the streets of that city gradually assum- 
ed the same horrible character. The baggage . 
train, having been onlered to the rear, as a mea- 
sure of precaution, the road became occupied with 
three lines of waggons, full of stores and wounded 
men, — intermingled with horses, ammunition-cases, 
&c. Sze» In many parts the v^hole got complicated 
and wedged: poor wounded sokliera were tying 
10 
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bleeding to deaiii «t every famdred jaidar-fiiiiiitjr 
were seeo JBimued between the carriages, implor- 
ing assistance to get to Brussels. Hats, caps, jack- 
ets, bayonets, scabbards, and broken muskelB, 
strewed the whole line of road. Here a waggoa 
was broken down, there a horse had failmi. The 
^onfusipn was dreadful ! An officer, who 'was 
wounded, toid me, that the honours of bis walk to 
Brussels were almost too mnch for recollectioii. 
The rain fell in torrents ; the roads were deep ; 
he was in severe agony with his hurt; the motion 
of a carriage he could not bear; his strength 
scarcely sufficed for him to drag himself along. 
He was often forced out of the road, to avoid beii^ 
cruslied to death, and compelled to crawl along, 
through the deep wet grass and entangling 
briars of the forest of Soignies. Once, a Brunswick 
soldier ran against his wounded arm with violence, 
giving him great pain : — he threw off the man, 
who hastily lifted a sabre to cut him down ; — seeii^ 
his wound, however, the fellow shewed great signs 
of commiseration and passed on. 

Brusseiil gradually filled wi^ wounded : all her 
doors were thrown open, and not more so than her 
hearts. Every one was employed in some fitting 
office of compassionate relief. It was a beautiful 
instance i)f the close aHiance that exists between 
the most appalling incidents and coarsest passions, 
and the refreshing cordialities and endearing ten- 
dernesses of human nature. Here was found what 
is most amiable, and even enchanting, springing 
from almost unexampled rage, slaughter, and mise- 
ry. Into whatever house you went, you found 
only the enthusiasm of doing good : the females 
were all employed in making lint, who were not 
actually engaged in dressing wounds : the soldiers 
who could not at first be taken into the houses, 
were laid along on straw in the streets, and the la- 
dies of Brussels were seen, during the whole night 
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and itiOrniBg^ stoofiii^ over tbeae poor suffererfi, j 
aupplying them with refresbments, and, in the ab- f 
sence of mecHcal assistance, doing (heir best to re^ i 
lieve their agony. The priests went round collect* 
ing fdr the hospital ; the wealthy sent out carts la- 1 
den with supplies for the unhappy wretches, who,i 
for several clays and nights, remained on (he field j 
Of battle, in the most awful state, — it being a Ia-1 
hour almost inconceivable to bring in the thousaods ^ 
Ihat felt there* The appearance of the (iekl, just \ 
after the engagement, has been described, but the 
scene is almost too dreadful for contemplation. At ; 
QuatreBras, men who had sunk through weakness \ 
In the midst of the corn-fields, came crawling out 
five or six days after the battle, emaciated, and in 
a state o( wildness, nay of actual derangemetif, in 
^consequence of pain, hunger, and cold. Tlxxse 
^ho visited the plain of Waterloo, during the firet 
few days after the battle, saw exhibitions to which 
the mere heaps of the bodies of the slaughtered! 
were pleasant sights. In some cases, those who 
had visited the wounded had supplied them with 
spirits, or other strong fluids ; and what with pain, 
intoxication, and the recollections of the battle, 
thes^poor creatures displayed an extravagance in ' 
their wretchedness, which had a tremendous efifect. 
The industry, too, of the people who were assidu- ; 
.'Oosly employed in searching for any thing that 
could be turned to profit opt of this mass of car- 
nage, was not the least disgusting feature of the 
whole. It seemed most strange and degrading; 
that the sordid passions should find a 8C0|>e where 
there were so many claims on the finer sensibilities. 
The guards that were posted on different spots of 
the field, to preserve the muskets, regimentals, &c. 
that were still serviceable, — rendered a walk over it 
at this time, not the safest of expeditions, — for a 
Yandom shot, here and there, was not thought very 
seriously of, after so maeh erf shooting had been 
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going on ; and as to the lir^ of one or two felloi^ 
creatures, what importance could be attached to 
such a consideration, after the dangers that had 
been encountered, and the slaughter that had been 
seen ? 

A work including any notice of these interesting 
matters, siiould also coRtaIn a formal acknowletlg- 
ment of the gratitude which all clnsses in this 
couotry owe 1o the good people of Brussels. It 
hafi been justly said in my hearing, by some of 
these who suffered in these eagagements, ""What 
would have b«con^of va^ if Brussels bad ikH been 
near?" FrOra the many thousands w^ho appealed 
by thtir distresses to i\ie humanity of the inhabit- 
ants, scarcely one complaint was heanl of having 
appealed in vain,— «and in the vast majority of in- 
stances, the liberality and kindness shewn to our 
unfortunate defenders, friends, and relations, went 
far beyond their bare necessities, and were extend- 
ed into a Keal and solicitude, that could jiot in 
f lirness have been asked for, nor even hoped for 
by those most interested in the ga-!]ant victims. I 
heard of the ease of a young lady of one of the first 
I'imilies in Brussels, who persisted) even against 
advice, in dressing the wound of a veteran sergeant* 
major, after it had assumed the appearances of mor- 
1 ideation, and was in a state requiring the utmost 
precaution for the safety of its dresser, as well as 
. rendering it extremely offensive to the senses. A 
flight puncture in her finger admitted some of the 
(poisonous matter, and her life very nearly paid the 
Ibrfeit of her humanity, God forbid that 1 shonld 
have dwelt so long on the angry and dismal fea- 
tures of these conflicts, and pass unnoticed those 
delightful examples, that prove how the better . 
|)arts of human nature derive a nbble exaltation 
and conspicuous display, from circumstances that| 
at first, seem to indicate its degradation, and to il- 
lustrate (be coarseness of its dispositiens. 
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CHAPTER Vil. 

It was qn a beautiful raornuig, the first that h$A 
been known in Bmssels for two or three months, 
fhat I set off from that city to walk over the field 
of Watedoo. I had previouslj met hosts of my 
C9wirymen .returning from a similar visit, ai4l^ 
DHiltitudes were on t^ road following my footsteps. 
II maj be ^aid that the opportunity was favourable 
for the gratification of this sort of cariosity, but i( 
may also be said that never had a publick interest 
equalled in intenaity and diSusion that which w^a^ 
excited in Britain by the news of this great battle. 
We had^ often felt that our military exploits, though 
highly glorious, as shewing the dauntless courage 
of our troops, had, by some fatality, or misconduct, 
been defrauded of their moat brilliant fruits : our 
arms had, in most eases^ before the war in Spain, 
been employed in distant expeditions, in whic;h 
success was but little felt» because imperfectly un* 
derstood ; and even ,our triumphs in Spain wei-e 
collateral rather than principal. Although, proba- 
bly, the Spanish struggle, the strength and soul of 
which lay in this country, has been the parent of 
alt the glorious events^we.have lately witnessed,— 
yet it was waged as it were in a corner, — it was 
not carried on upon the chief stage, — and, above 
all, ^ British commander had not yet been fairly 
pitted against bim, whose reputation, as a master id 
the art of war, was regarded with a kind of super- 
stitious feeling of admiration, even by those who 
detested the man and spurned his power. 

Every thing that had been wanting hereto- 
fore^ waa, at Waterloo supplied. The British 
troops formed a. part of what .was the^advanced 
10* 
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guftrd of ATtied Eurbpc :-rthey occupied Ike Moet 
imroHant and prominent [KMtitioli : — their com- v 
manderhad kindled universal attention and expec- 
tation : — his evidently afiproaching encounter witfc 
his imperial rival \va8 waited for, as if it i^ouM 
furnish more than a mere trial of skill betweetttiva' 
generals, — as if it would bring to a test the higb 
pretensions of England in every respect, aiHi> at 
Oqce settle whether she should have f hat fint^rals' 
pjace allotted her in eslimition which she claimed^ 
— «r be notoriously proved secondary to France* 
her inveterate and boasting enemy. Many looked 
on to witness this great trial, with emotions that 
ivould in some measure be gratified by our dlscom^ 
Atnre, being connected with that vague feeling of 
ill-will that superiority often engenders. But the 
result was complete fulfilment on the part of En^ 
land ; and, as the ex^iiloit was performed in the 
eyes of all, so its consequences were too itesitlvft 
and vast to admit of any doubt or depreeiatioo «f 
its unprecedented value. The peopFe of the coft^ 
tinent had become acquainted with Briti^ troopi 
during the few months they remained in quarten: 
they found them high-spirited but disciplined,--* 
confident in their style of thinking, but o.qt^arfp- 
l^antly JBissuming in their ^manner of hehayioiir. 
The day of battle came, and they then found th^ 
troops invincible In their courage, though in their 
numbers weak : they saw the terrifick spectre of 
Buonagarte^s power, which seemed again to ove^ 
shadow and throw into gloom the hopes and pro- 
spects of mankind, break into thin air at the talis- 
manick touch of English steel. The thing was 
done in an instant,-^and thoroughly done. France 
was at once iaid defenceless and bare before the 
tenth part of her enemies were up : five days after 
the battle, Buonaparte was no longer an Emperour 
even in name-«-(hi8 second act of abdication is 
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dmed ihe 23d Juii^;) fifteea dftfi aftisr tbe btif, 
lie, Paris was in iKwspssion of the Englii^ and 
Prussians,--' the other mernhdrs of the alllaiice:. 
having only to hasten, along the road, that had 
been opened to them, to enjoy "what had Iieen thiHh 
80 tompleteiy effected. Within a montii, our most 
idveterate foe had surrendered himself into theh^tndt 
of Efigland, as, iji his own words, '« the greatest 
ttld most constant of his enemies !^ ^ 
.• Uis most piobahle that as fine military qualities 
' bad kieen equally shewn on other, but more ob-^ 
ieura oocaaions. Many a hard fought battle itf 
Spain and Portugal, may, in real import, prove at 
moeh to the credit of kK>th genera] and troc^ aa 
that of Waterloo; but there happened a concui^ 
renoe of circumstances to give ecl4t to the latter* 
At the same time it is certain,, thati in regard to 
actual perfonmance, our army had never displayed. 
a more brilliant combination of the noblest eharac- 
teristicks of good soldiers, as these were put to Vaa^ 
test by the fritignes of a lo^g and hasty march,-^ 
by a call to maiataia a desperate resistance, for the , 
rake of time, against an enem^ pouring forward m 
enormous numbers,**-by a necessary retreat,^— and, 
finally, in a great battle, where no other sort of cour- 
age could have been of use, but that ^highest species, 
which k manifested in coolly receiving attacks, — 
in every man's standing by his ground, entirely 
and equally disregarding all temptations, either to 
advan<% or fall back. On no former occasion had 
the magnitude of the achievement bwn so audien- 
tically testified by the magnitude of the loss :*-<- 
sever had the families of Britain felt to such an 
extent the private affliction which follows weeping 
in the train of publick glory. Scarcely one of our 
distinguished houses can be mentioned, that has 
not bad a chasm made in it by the destruction of 
ihese terrible days; nor did the Uowa fall le«s nor 
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h\tt rtfe. On many a hfeart the peat of victory" 
BtfDck as a dilimat toll ;•— scarcely an individuial^ , 
ev6r the whofe nation could ^peak of ihese great' 
de^dd ^thout enumet^ttng a more or less distant* 
connexion who had helpeid^fo purchase the triumph' ^ 
with his blood. Thus the feelings of sympathy '' 
and grief added inighttfy to the flood of natioqai' 
interest^ ^ich poured irresistihly towards th^ 
field of Waterlob, and T^hicfi has sbarcely as yet 
suffered any diminntion. It is grateful to thiiilc 
that the political character of these military events 
is so magnificently ]m})ortant^ that the voice of 
history is likely to sustain to the full our preseiit 
estimate of them, — and that the battle in guestiott \ 
will always be desc/ibed, as it is now felt, — naniely, " 
as ihe brightest gem in the crown of this count ry^s 
fame, full as it is 6f these jewels,— as a fit compa- 
nion to the finest achievements either of ancient or 
modem times, that have been picked out to stand 
prominent ilhistrlatfons to the honour of human 
enterprise, and to give the effect of sublimity to 
the annals 6f human afiTairs. 

Such are the circumstances, connected with' 
these victories, that caused them to have so pow- 
erfal an effect on the minds and hearts of the peo- 
ple* of England. Sd strong a national impulse of 
mingled gratitude and admiration was probably 
sever before felt ; and certainly one woold not 
covet thai franie of instinct and feeling, the effects 
of which, if at all known hereafter, will be known 
as exceptions to the general acknowledgment of 
that which posterity will Undoubtedly deem an in- 
valuable legacy of national fame. Earnest retro- 
spects to the past for something to blame, and spe** 
culative forecastings fo the future for something to 
alarm, if they be the honest, are certainly not the 
healthy woirkitigs tf Sbglisll spirltii, wlieu England 
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lifts jutrt-fiven to the .world an extrapr^inarj pr^of 
of her heroism and might, in the final overthrow of 
a perfidious and yiolept iii a% who had proclaimed 
to the astoiiished and subdued kingdoms of the 
continent, froin the great height formed by their 
ruin, that our ancient island was doomed to come 
in the last bui most magnificent a|)pendage to the 
,iwn of his barbarcMis triumphs. Was there nothing 
in the relurn of the poisoned chalice to the lipa 
of hitn who had prepare^ it for our draught, to re-^ 
spite for a moment the ingenuity of censure, and 
to indispose to the search for abatements of exul- 
tation — ^hapty to be found in a wide view of the 
perplexities and imperfections of the circumstances 
of publick condition ? There are occasions which 
put to the test the soundness of particular opinions^ 
and the general value of the judgment, by proving 
the worth of the whole nature of the man ; — which, 
by trying him as a creature, shew his fitness to be 
a reasoner. The fruits that more immediately 
come from the brain, must derive their flavour and 
nourishing qualities from correct affections in the 
heart; — and it may be denied tliat they possess 
these affections, who were not ^moved from the 
drudgery of their small criticism, \yheu their 
country was celebrating in its innermost sou], 
and with all its external signs, a grand holi'^ 
day, — sacred in its raptures, whether of a grief 
possessing many of the consolations of joy, — or of ^ 
a joy stretching its raptures into the sublimities of 
melancholy. ** If I forget thee, Oh Jerusalem, 
may my right hand foi^et its cunning \^ The love 
of our country, leading to glory in her honour, and 
to feel shame in her disgrace, is one of those de- 
lightful and sacred instincts, which form both the 
foundation and elevation of human nature,: — which 
are placed in it as evidently emanating from some- 
thing superiour to itself, and w^iich the/efore defy 
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kusy processes would subject them. They are boom* 
thing above our fK>wers; they are our guides:-** 
they are given to us with proofs of their infallibility 
in their incomprehensibility : — they are given to 
«s, that we may not, in the most essential thingst^ be 
the sport of temporary theories, and fasluons, — oC 
jaccidental situations, and unequal opportunities. 
The pagan and the Christian, — the slave and the 
free-man, — ^he who lived thousands of years ago» 
uid he who may live thousands of years lience, — 
are bomid in a pleasant unity by the instinctive 
affections that are common to all our kind, — ^wbere- 
ius, without these, tbey would be as creatures of 
different planets, having no points of contact, no 
tendencies even to approximation, no Intelligible 
communications. Thus would our sympathies be 
wretchedly limited, our imaginations restrained, 
our finest sources of mental pleasure shut up, — and 
even our reasoning faculties weakened by a dimi* 
nution of the means of tbei^r exercise. 

I have said this much, because there is a modem 
School of inteirectualists and improvers, who found 
their claims to be considered impartial and shrewd, 
on a perpetual coldness to what their country does 
that is great and good, coupled with a livelv warmtb 
in exposing all the errours into which she h betray- 
ed. The first quality, visible in theii^abonrs, ren^* 
ders their impartiality, so far as the latter is con- 
cerned, very suspicious, — and it would be mote to 
the credit of their shrewdness, if they were to nOte 
what additional strength their cause might derive 
from addressing it to that large class of motives 
and prepossessions which exist for good purposes,.^ 
and, at all events, will exist, maugre their ende»- 
vours to degrade them into hurtful prejudices. To 
run counter to the most innate popular feelings, 
when calling for the exercise of popular will, is not 
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Hhe mdsl flflgftciouft firoeeedhig. Tbe tm»'<sf tbe 
peof)le. wiU never be brought to tbink kindly of 
the theory of partiameatary reform, while they are 
accustomed to see its recommendation accompanied 
in the same page i¥ith sneers against the achieve- 
oients of the Duke of Wellington. If the value of 
the former can only be made apparent by conceal- 
lag the splendour of the latter, our multitudes wiM 
continue to shut their eye» to it, unless some unhap- 
]iy change shooldi take place in the social and' po- 
litical character of the country, which would dis- 
pose it to seek reformation in regaidiessness of 
integrity, and to improve in the spirit of destruc- 
tion. The fact is, that, after all our reasonings and 
demonstrations, there is more of certainty, and 
therefore more of wisdom, in patrtotick attach- 
ments than in patriotiek plans, — ^and therefore, 
when the latter are irreconcileable with the former 
they come to us with a confession &at tliey are 
hollow. While the doctrines and assertions of old 
times, — to which foith was pledged, for which 
blood was «hed, and posterity invoked, — ^now pre- 
sent to us, on looking back upon them, but a mass 
of absurdities and uncertainties, displaying the 
weakness of those who fancied themselves so 
tttoagr-fublick afftcUcns tifford us a changeless 
test by which to try the nobility of the qualities^ 
of character, and it is according to the mani- 
fostation of these that reputation has been ad- 
judged. We think with indifference now of 
the squabbling in Athens whether Demosthenes 
had passed his accounts properly when the edict 
for crowning him was given in his favour, — but 
his orations against Philip are regarded with ad- 
miration, as speaking the true Athenian. We no 
longer criticise the expenditure of Pericles, but 
honour his high-minded desire to render his city 
magnificent in the eye of the world. We have 
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no opinion for the merits of (he sides taken by 
its inhabitants in these party questions, — but would 
now turn with strong distaste from the effusion^ of 
a Grecian writer of that day, directed to under- 
Taluethe result of Salamis,— or to prove that Da- 
rius, the son of Hystaspes, who was defeated at 
Marathon, was a greater man than Miltiades, who 
saved the national independence of Greece by de- 
feating its inveterate Persian foe. 

It must be allowed, that, in estimating the com- 
parative talents of the Duke of Wellington and Buo- 
naparte, the mere result of the battle which finish- 
ed the career of the latter, if considered indepen- 
dently of other circumstances, would prove little 
or nothing. There was very little scope for ma- 
ncBuvring in that engagement: the ground was 
wonderfully limited considering the number of tfie 
combatants ; — there was no extensive chain of ope- 
rations, inclu<Ung distant corps, and complicated 
movements. The French army was thrown upon 
the British and Prussians, without reserve, or refe- 
rence to combination ; and the British and Prus- 
sians had to keep their ground as entirely for them- 
selves, as if Europe had supplied no other troops 
for the war. According to this simple way of look- 
ing at the facts, it appears, that, the hostile forces 
being about equal in strength and equipment, — 
but the French having the advantage In unity of 
command, and probably in veteran soldiers, — the 
latter were nevertheless beaten. Their defeat, too, 
followed upon their own commencement of the. war, 
according to their own plan, and at their own select- 
ed time*. It will scarcely be denied, that the means, 
of which Buonaparte possessed himself on his second 
return to France, were sufficient to enable him to 
raise an army that ought to have been competent to 
fight the British and Prussians ; and, in point of 
fact, such an army was raised,^— and was deemed 
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by its leaders, and by every. individuM beloDglug 
to it» fully equal to defeating the troops of the alli- 
ance collected on Brussels. It was beaten, however, 
by these troops, — and, as no accident happened, as 
the French were well officered,^ well appointed, 
and zealous in their cause even to fury, — the con- 

^elusion most be one of two, — either that their com- 
mander is a very inferiour general to those against 
whom he was then opposed, — or that his soldiers 
yren still more deficient in firmness, or other es- 
sential military qualifications. — The battle itself 
chiefly proved the existence of a deficiency in the 
latter quarter : — the moment not having yet come 
jfor the Duke of Wellington to advance into France, 
and act on a combined system of attack, — and the 

.^importance of Brussels not permitting him to take 
any wide range, in coiyunction with Prince Blucher, 
to discomfit the enemy by tacticks, — he had only 
(o put his men on their ground and leave them to 
maintain it, — he himself setting them a brilliant 
example of presence of mind, courage, and con- 
fidence. This he did, in a style that was never 
Surpassed, and which equals the finest of those in- 
stances of coolness and heroism, that have been 
shewn by great commanders, and which have im- 
mortalized their names, and given to history its 
chief interest His life was exposed, both on the 

* Th^re wiis «i cry, indeed, raised by the defeated French, that 
they wore betrayed. Tbevaolt^of a Frenchman will always proffide 
hiai with a consolation, even m the ommI sbanefuland amect cir- 
cumstances, and at any expense of truth and probability. The 
Parisians turned this excuse, as they do every thine, into ridicule, 
-r^andexbilMted a caricature, in which one of the imperial jcuard, 
having fallen into a ditch in his flighty roars nut, ^ OA, J amke- 
frayed P^ It was Ney that was said to havn betrayed the army, 
«-audthe military then attached all the horrid French execrations 
lo his name :—• short time after tliit, Ney was to be shot as a 
traitor, and then the same parly eulogised him as a model ni 
every noble soldierly quality! 

It 
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Idth and 18th, like that of hU ni^aoest soldier,^-^- 
bis staff was almost eptirely destroyed, — and, oa 
the last day, it cannot be doubted, that he entered 
the field with as thorough a spirit of devotion as 
ever animated a Grecian or Roman warriour,— or 
the most romantick knight when epgaged in the 
most hazardous enterprise. In this respect hia 
conduct contrasts itself against Buonaparte's, in a 
manner which, without entering on the ai^un;ieajt 
about sober views of duty in oommou cases, is, at 
all events, not unpleasant to English feeling?. 
There are important occasions, when even duty 
unites with impulse to dictate to a nobLy-constitut* 
ed mind, to incur imminent hasard9, as pledgei^ 
of proper motives; and if the Duke pf Wellington 
felt himself to stand in this predicament at Watec- 
Ipo, how much moi:e natural and proper was iL 
that Buonja parte shoijild consider himself as plac^ 
in such a situation. He clearly bad no proper 
resource in ease of defeat ^ut death — that is (O) 
say, according to the rules of these violent- but 
gallant adventures.-^The circumstance of his hav- 
ing dra^^ a nation into {^ desperate hazard, with^r 
out regard but to his own ambition, should, at least, 
have led him tp shake off caution as it concerned 
bis own safety, when he found that he had lost 
the stake for which he had thrpwn so fearful n^ 
venture. Certainly, of the two, the Duke of Wel- 
lington had not the most cause to expose himself : 
— ^it is understood, however, that ** the Emperouc^ 
was never within the fire of musketry, anA 
that his leading onward consisted of the words '^ m 
0»ant^^ given to others while he remained behind. 

* On the 18th a French officer of (Iragwmt, having penetrated 
very far in a charge* wai riding close to the Duke, w)k>, tumioe to 
MiQe solders that were near him, eaid,^** what ! will you altow 
him to escape !** The Frenchman was taken prisoner within a fioir 
yards of his Grace. I had this japecdote irom as eye witness. 
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It feally astounds one to tbink of his ajjain Betting 
his face towards Paris, after an overthrow so com- 
plete and disgraceful, thus rapidly following prom- 
ises and vauntings so unqualified and arrogant 

But the great strength of the victorious caose on 
(his occasion, lay in the sterling native excellence 
of the British troops. Yet some who very eagerly ; 
fly to this acknowledgment to lessen the merits bf 
their general, shoutd bethink' them, first, that the 
Duke of Wellington anticipated every boiiy else in 
stating what an advantage he had in this respect,-— 
and, secondly, that the fine qualities of heart, which 
they now finct to be so necesfiarily invincible, and 
BO naturally the^results of independent British ha- 
bits,— ^were not sufficient to bespeak from them the 
[(lightest confidence in what our army would accom- 
plish, — before it left them but this way of defaming 
the commander by praising his men. The British 
army and the Duke of Wellington are too closely 
Connected with each other to permit this trick to be 
linccessful: they are to all intents and purposes 
identified :— -it is not possible to ascertain, if it were 
grateful to inquire, how the division of merit should 
be struck : — all that can be known is, that, under 
tUe Duke, our army has, from being thought very 
meanly of in Europe, raised the military reputation' 
of this country to a level with its naval fame, — and 
that, by the help of our army, the Duke has reached 
^e pinnacle of military honours, saved ^wo king- 
doms from a fate which his censurers describeil qs 
not to be averted, and gained a victory which leaves 
him no rival io coqtend with, and England no ene- 
my to feaf. 

Nothing certainty could be more apparent than 
(he superiority of the troops of the three united 
kingdoms in these engagements. It is quite clear, 
f presume, that our countrymen evinced on that oc- 
•aitoil A quality which h at present peculiar to 
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tbem«6lveA« The sokliere of other nsfloiii ' am 
brave : in the superficial appearances of enthusiasm, 
and the intelligence of individuals, the British ar- 
my is surpassed by others ; but it alone has that 
quality which may be termed the nobility of animal 
nature ; which is called hloo<)» and game, in the in* 

. ferionr creatures, and forms a natural and important 
dietinction in the same S(>ecies. This quality de» 
rives the ability to vanquish from an actual inability 
to yield, and leaves.to those who guide theconflict» 
no need to estimate the extent of courage to enchan- 
ter, but simply to calculate the amount of physical 
strength to susfain.-r-It is this which gives to the 
British troops their univereally-acHnowledged su- 
periority at the awful and decisive moment of the 
charge, — when the dreadful and final test is made, 
-~when all the resources of dexterity and the en* 
couragements^ of artificial feeling are as nothing, 
and the sterling worth of each individual combatant 
is assayed, by his being put to the direct proof with 
his particular opponent. This superiority has been 
incontestably our^s through the whole course of tlie 
late campaigns, and it had its finat triumph in its 
finest display at Waterloo. The history of oar 
navy is the history of what this quality can achieve ; 

.^ nd that it is properly national may be Inferred 
from the coiflcidence of all our narratives of the 
past as well as the present. The Britishoi&cersat 
^Srussels, with whom I conversed, paid their ene* 
raies many compliments as to their steadiness and 
good countenance when standing fire, but unanimous- 
ly declared that they never yet saw an instance of 
their meeting the shock of our m^'s bayonets. My 
Uncle Toby, who was the modestest as well as the 
bravest of beings, declares the same, and he is sup* 
ported by the excellent evidence of Trim. Speak* 
ing of the French, the former says, " If they have 
the advantage of a wood, or you ^ive them a mCK 
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I8eiif«dtiaie' to «»k«qch themtdTtil^ ' the j are a^ nt- 
^mi which will pop and pop for ever at 700. There^ 
i» no way butto oiareh oooHy up to tbem, receive 
tbdr fire, aad faH iir upon ihem, pc^Kmeil :— -Dii^ 
doog, added Trim r-^-^orse and foot, said my Uncltt 
Toby : — Helter-skelter, said Trim: — ^Right and 
Ifit, cried my Unele Toby : — Blood-an'-ounds f 
sikouted toe ConporaJ. The tattle raged : Yorick 
drew bis chair a little to one side for safety*^ 
triaram Shan^. 

Yet» althoi^h the battle of Waterloo^ itself, may 
ifQit, for the reascms already stated, supply a deci* 
S|V« test of the talents cf Ihe^rival commanders, it 
forms a material, point in the general chain of evl* 
dence,— Hind the sum of* this evidence is, that Buo> 
naparte's success is chiefly to be traced towhat hedts-t 
r€tgarded, and Wellingtou's to what he considered.. 
1% only requireti that the two systems should comer 
in contact, that the former might be shivered to^ 
pieces by the latter. BuonaparteV genius, as m 
ruler and general, U genius it must be called, was oC 
a very summary and simple kiod : it consisted io 
saying ^^ lettius bed»ru^ no matter at wliat expense,, 
no matter by what violation. This certainly gave 
him some important advantagea over those who* 
trouble t^emBelves to find how a thing can be effect- 
ed with the least expense and the least violation r 
but^— *as has been observed in~a former pari. of this 
work, when liift character was under consideration/ 
-^a plan of this sort includes great reverses eve» 
more surely than great successes, ami is^sure to fall* 
when its enemies at lensrth unite energy with their 
caution, and activit # with thek teserves. -. From thr 
circumstances of Burope when* Buonaparte firsft 
came forward on the scene, it happened that it wa v 
long before he wm so encountered,— but his glory,, 
even when most splendid, was of a nature very^ 
ceane and unpleasant. Formerly, it used to be 
11* ' ' 
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mUiUkty tc toB p e ^ aetiag with €«rlMa piopaftioiMA 
numberf , under certain rules of forbearance ; — for- 
bearance as to the inhabitants and the troops, and 
acienee as to the acknowledged rales of war. Boo^ , 
Haparte rushed in« and carried all before him, net 
by refining farther on the nethoda in existent, 
but by stripping the military practice of evis- 
rj thing ornamental, generous, and humane* Hie 
gains were made at an eapense of hb soldiers' 
tives vbich no general would before have content 
|4ated. To carry on thte violent system of tacticks, 
armies were levied, without mercy either for the 
eoiintries furnishing the men, or those who were to 
provide them with supplies ; — bivouacking super- - 
seded encampments,-— winter campaigns were sub- 
stituted for winter quarters,— "-masses were violently- 
thrown forward where lines- were beSone neatly de- 
ployed. What was all this but a retrograde step 
towards the clumsiness of barbarism ? It was drop- 
ping the small swcnxI to take up the chib :— but, in 
jfts first appearances, it was deceiving, Jtnd the im- 
position assisted its own effect ^\ It nmei he dmu*^ 
was thought a god-like fiat,— Avhereas it was half 
suggested by a theatrical affectation, and half by 
savage insensibility. Rules of business were ill- 
observed, rules of society were disregarded, and 
rules of honour despised,— thus was constituted the 
greatness of Buonaparte* The moral mid politi- 
cal system, the foundations of which lie thus. at- 
tempted to lay, was the most torpid and nefarious 
in its character and tendency that ever sprung 
from the evil desires of a ^' bold bad man*" It had 
the coldness of philosophy without its wisdom, the 
fierceness of war without its heart and glow, the 
unsparing hand of reform without the rectitude of 
its intentions. Could it have been imposed on the 
world, the world would not have been worth living 
in; for we should have hadnaoi^ wilboiil thingp^. 
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Ibs to perfiMm. But a vystem of thif sort, wMeh 
a|»p9als to^ hmmn |ir^udice, and ia alio lioatile 
to every rational and just priiiciple« eaanol laal; 
and the vieloriea finally gained •ver the extraordl- 
Bairy individual in quetlion^ belong to the tana 
o)ft68 of natnral events with thai ultimate aaeen- 
daacy, wfaieb, in private Hie, regular men uaoaliy 
aec^ire over empirioal ipeeulaton, who may ait 
fint hajire dassled the imaginatioBS of their- neigh- 
boon by the briUianey of their estaWishmeata, and 
the uniiinited extent of their dealinga. Booim* 
paite's ni6de of tranaaettng businesa with hit nnnla- 
ter of finanee, explaina the man and his anana 
attogeUier. He alwaya drew np the budget hinh 
•elf, and would put down arbitrary sumijinder the 
variooa heads of supply. The produee of one tait 
he wotthl estimate at (let ua say,) three milHona of 
franet: the mmbter well knew that it' most faU 
ihort of this sum by at least a mHlioBf-^^Hit it wan 
not his busioess to say any thing. The BmtieroBr 
bad so rated It, and "^ Unmsi be dem,"^ was the 
imperiid reply to aH objeettons. To do him jus- 
tice, however, when he said it must be done, be 
left his servants to do it as they be^t eoold. Be 
bound tiiem to none of the preseribed forms, or le- 
gal limitations. He qu a rre l led with no irregularity 
kk the process, if the result waa eomplete ; nay, be 
did not Biuch care what amount of fiitore incon- 
venience and embarrassment was laid up for hia 
athninistration, provided the present hour was got 
o«ver with ecl&t, and the want of the moment sop- 
-pMed. In this wild, preposterous, ruffian-like way, 
did this great gemus conduct hUi afifiiirs :— beiaf^ 
without scitepl^, raservea, or foresighta, he hhd 
much to expend in hia tot enterprises, but he be- 
proportionahly destitute at laat,--«nd eTtn 
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en^reme of hk oveithrow. This adiiiiwioii> if thej t. 
o#Mlder k welU will be found to inclttde all tluU- 
hao beofei sftid in Ihese few last pages. 

,f£he total want of penonal honour amongst lhe« 
Ffonch military of tho present day, is univeroalljr^ 
r€MMirked by all who have had any thing • to ^ ■ 
with them as friends or enemies* This stripping « 
off of the soldiec^s morollace and feathert was, ia 
argreat measure, the work of Buonaparte* A oice - 
individttal sense, cherished by his instruments, 
wtoid have weakened his simple powefs, diverted 
part of his means, and altogether have diluted his.^ 
sytlem^ It would, for Imitance,. have stood sadly., 
in ills wi^ in Spain. tJnfortiinate as he £»uaid;that : 
war turn oat, U would have been more' rapidly sot^ 
if ^8 offieera bad kept themselves wUhia those ruleci^ 
which their great opponent observed. In the eol- 
leetion of the Duke of Wellington's orders to hia^ 
amiy^many pages will he found devoted to the se--^ 
verity of rebuke and the strietness of regulatSoa*. > 
having iHit one purpose,«-^namely, that of protect*^, 
ing the unfortunate inhabitants of the country wbicl^ . 
was the aeat of the war. From the histoiy of.the* 
French revolutionary campaigas, — ^the Tories, of 
^nineh, according to the French nation's fancy, will 
be so brilliant in the eyes of posterity,-^ what4n«i : 
stances of an equally .honourable care can be addu» 
%eA ? I believe I may say, not one f while it is- 
stained with an undeviatli^ and systematick prac* 
tloe of piUageand cruelty, that can only be paral- 
kied in the accounts of modern wars, by adducing 
some few generally-reprobated instances of extra*, 
ordinary outrage* The Duke of Wellington's ta-^ 
lents as a general are not fairly estimated, unless ac^r- 
count be token of what he spared as well as of what 
be subdued, — and of the fame which he secured t^ 
hb coimtKy> by «eiii»liag > unegampled ^tice» im^i 
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b6ftnitic^, ana Irtinibtiity, with th© wort 
mtiitary qualities of coara^ and fiercenets. TlM 
general aeknowleilgment of Europe to this elfeel 
has been gained by the Dnke of Wellington for the 
British annj. Along the ivhole Hne of roadt 
throngh Flanders into France, and np to Paris,-* 
I heard it repeated ; — and on my arrival in that 
etiy, on tliB occasion of my second visit t» it, the 
good behaviour of the British troops was aimost the 
first remark that saluted my ears, coming-as it did 
from a French gentleman, who, as it afterwavdi 
tiirned out, imks not much inclined to think kindljr 
of the conquerors of France. Tlie commander was 
no donbt assisted In producing this fafoorable ka* 
pression by the national character of his men, 
n^hich certainly does not include so much of fero- 
city as thaf of the French. It was said to me hy • 
ft British ofRcer, that our soldiers would steel reedi-' 
ly enough, if tbey were not kept' to severe disci* 
pline, but that they were very seldom foand to 
commit nrarder. The French soldier, on the other 
hafod, very^frequently manifosted a propensity to 
deviate fr6m simple muider into ingenioiis emelty. 
The Dnke of Wellington's abili^ has been pro- 
ved tobeof a thoroughtyBritlsfa and sterling species. 
It tnclndes those two fine qualities, honesty and. 
common sense to temper, form, and apply the other 
more volallle properties of a well-fumished mind. 
It is notH[»eoause a man can dance on the slack rope, 
and stand on one leg, and sit on a chair nicely 
balaneed, that he is to be conMered likely to beat, 
in a fair trial of the natural manly powers, another 
who only treads 6n sure ground, and is alti^ther 
more slow and sober in his movements and gall. 
-QoaHties should exist In a proper connexion, and 
fi$rm a certain completeness of character, calcaiat* 
ed'fbrthegeneM connexion of hunfan affairs ^-^ 
thfe conH)lei^iiesa inAeateea mneh li^her eider el 
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ihtelleet, than that from wbi^h emai^alev certain re^ 
gardless and detultoiy impulses, which gain much 
im\y by loiTing more unguarded, — ^which overcome 
hf accidental surprise rather than by substantial 
flkiil, and therefore can only prbvide fbr a fortuitoua 
preeminence, which is sure to vanbh when circoBi«> 
itances permit othenr to recover from their fortui^ 
ious weakness. The Duke has won success out 
of difficilltj and diiheartednei^s, and reared the 
height of hn triumphs by' laying certainty theii^ 
iilandRtions. Thus, instead of giving us cause td 
fettr a«r his enterprise became gi^dualli^ of a vast 
•ndrovfersfhadowing magnitude, he rendered its siko 
araeeMty for its strength, each advance restii^ 
•c^idfy ofi il^hat Was next below, and being connect- 
ed witlh it a« effect bi connected with cauae. Td 
Ms fitst Chnr of character the Duke of Wellington 
li'gen^rany^onsidered to belong, by those foreign* 
eta'\^o have i^ritten and spoken of him, — and it 
irdot fitaiBhfar usnai omission of the Wond victory 
in his dlftpatched,--or even from the hasty, or, let 
it be said, the slovenly style of those descriptiona 
wbMk he chooses to give of what he performs in nd 
sKgfat or slovenly way,— that his countiymen should 
derive a title to undervalue him. If they cannot 
Understand his merits as a genemf, until he take % 
a lesson IVom the graces of a French bulletin, — he 
v^f still no doubt be contented to say to them, — 

" '''" y^ *® ^°®''» 

Which, wbto I ki^ow that boasting is an bonour, 

Tphftll promulgate.** ^ 

No one feature of his military character is more ^ 
remarkable in the eyes of foneigners, than the dia*- 
poeition which leads him to let his achievements 
go so far beyond his boastings. 1 be simple lan^ 
guage of his dispatch, announcing to the Britisli 
fi»v«riiBient and nation tli# greal vietory of W9h 
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te?lo9, •tniek ao aatonirii^d «4mindimi if^ thA 
minds of the people of Brusaels : — what a different 
^n<e would have been made of it in ooe of BmOt 
uaparte*9 buUetin8» ihey said ! But they feit thu 
ftU[>erionty of that caat of feelipg which left (tie faoli 
tp speak for themselves. — lu fine, a decidedly geQe- 
rick mark of high geoiu^ is to be fouad ia the co^nn 
fident indepeudeojce of Uie Duke of WeliiogtonVi 
plans,— rform^d as tbey f^rei in the silent and inap- 
parent thougbtfutaess of bis own breast, — ^and ul« 
terly unknown to all aboujt him» until they issu« 
fertii, in prompt and decided order^i, calling foi 
obedience, not cuosuliation, — and w/ell justifying 
the self-sufficiency jm which they originate, b(B 
^eir own uufailjug ad«ti^4a«y Ip pcodnce the deaimSI 
results. 

, These obtervatjpns qn cerlajn^bate^ble pointii 
may, not inappDO^Nriateiy, fiil up a space betweea 
Ibe previous ac«}ount of wbat.ocQuiired in the deUl. 
of Waterloo on the day of action^ and tJb^ des^riiki 
tion of iU appearance when I paid it a vi«t |ti 
fuggestions, on the btter oiecaiiion, were chin^ir 
addressed to the imagination, — and it may be «» 
veil, that, before proceeding to these, we have |po| 
nd of aigument as w^eH as.of ' nairration* 

The first ym\ to »&^ of battle* OMide by qii« 
totally unaccustomed to spines of this descripliAQ* 
throws him perjiaps more, out of hifrordinary habile 
of mind than any other conceiveable noveHe^ 
lirould. He b qow about to see what it was noit 
i^eiy likely be ever diouldsee, — su^ch places being 
SMich out of the course of the inhabitants of tjbese 
islands at least. The gfiei^ cause of ,e](oitement» 
bowever, lies in his being on the p(»nt of convert-i 
ing into a visible reality what bad previously exf 
isted in his mind as a sha(k)wy, uncertain, but awt 
ful fancy. . In this respect it Hiay rank next to; 
Wir^ tbi^ v»M aUogc^ihei^ io rntl^Mi qur dwbti 
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fill hoi aiiKioiis Uem of the next Tlie BBafdiEigB 
of the imagination will osoaliy appear to have been 
formed on a scale of more prominent magnitude 
and to include more of the external signa of th0 
.surprising, than the truth bears out : — bpt there p 
something in unexpected simplicity of appearance 
and an unassuming aspect, when contrasted with 
.prodigious actions, and important results, which ia 
perhaps, on the whole, more touching, Uian visible 
"gorgons or chimeras dire.^ In thb way, ce> 
tainly, 1 was struck by the plain of Waterloo. No 
display, I think, of carnage,, violence, and devasr 
tation, could have had so pathetack an effect, as the 
quiet orderly look of its fields, brightened with the 
sunshine, byii thickly strewed wi&i little heaps of 
up-turned earth, which no sunshine could brighten* 
Oo these the eye instantly fell, — and the heart, 
having but a slight call made upon it from without^ 
pronounced with u^ore solemnity to itself, the 
dreadful thing that lay below^ scarcely covered 
with a sprinkling of mould.— On a closer inspeOf 
lion, the ravages of ihe battle were^very apparentp 
—but neither the battered walls, splintered doorSf 
and torn roofs of the farm houses of La Uaye 
Sainte, astounding as they certainly \vere,>--^or 
jpven the iniserably scorched reliqks of what must 
have been the beautiful Hougoumont, — with ita 
wild orchard, its parterred flower garden, its gently 
dignified chateau, and its humble offices, nuw cobt* ' 
founded and overthrown by a visitation, whicht 
from its traces, seemed to have included ev0ry 
possible sort of destruction, — not all these harsh 
features of the contest had, to my mind at least, so 
direct and irresistible an appeal, as the earthy hi(«' 
locks which tripped the step on crossing a hedge* 
row, clearing a fence, or, winding along among the 
grass that overhung a secluded path way. In some 
spots they lay in thick clusters and long ranks ; in 
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others, one would present itoetf alone: betwht 
these a black scathed circle told that fire had been 
cni}>lo7«d tofonsume as worthless refuse, what p^ 
rents cherished, friends esteemed, and women 
loved. The summer wind that shook the branchea 
of the trees, and wa.Ted the clover and the gaudy 
beads of the thistles, brought along with it a foul 
«tencb, still more' hideous to the mind than to the 
offeiided sense. The foot that startled the small 
bird from Its rest amidst the grass, disturbed at the 
same time, some poor remnant of a human being,*— 
either a bit of his shewy habiliment in which he 
took pride, — or of his warlike accoutrements which 
were his glory,— or of the frame work of his body 
hself, which be felt as comeliness and strength, the 
instant before it became a mass of senseless matter* 
' The length of the road from Brussels to the vil- 
lage of Waterloo, is about nine miles, and the 
view, as you leave the city; is very pleasing, and 
even beautiful. The forest of Soignies soon re- 
ceives you, and it has a deep, matted, impervious 
look, which more frequently characterizes the 
woods of the continent than those of our islands, 
and which gives them a good deal of poetical 
interest. My companion, a military friend, pointed 
out spots, as we passed along, where the troops 
baited for an instant, — where such a general offi- 
cer rode by, — where some particular circumstance 
of confusion or distress took place, when the 
wounded and the baggage were returning. The 
remains of bayonet sheaths, the tatters of caps 
and jackets, were seen lying along the sides of the 
road, when we got about four or five mites from 
Brussels, and so continued for the rest of the way. 
Many bodies were buried along the whole track, 
the wounded having sunk at difTerent distances as 
^ey crept from the field of battle, according as 
tbeir strength feiled them. For many weeks after 
12 
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Hoe of thi« rand to oovfr tbe remwiB of hmp^n 
beings. Behind our G«rr»«ge, wa^ w ESnclHfM 
fpctoble, ivi^h li purty of oiir coyDtiryiiiea apd w^ 
ilea oa the taoM erf and with ounelvos :-T-befQre i^ 
VHft ao English tandem ; and, at the .dporf of (1|^ 
•nmn inns, belonging to one or two hamlets^ 4everf4 
{laglish equipages were standing. The rie^ple of 
^is foreign lapd, peein^d all Uk look as if they ex-^ 
peoted us, when we met them on the rood* They* 
liod4led their heads to each other when tliey passed 
19s, — as if saying, — '^ More of the English for W^^ 
V^rloo !'' At last we entered this pretty considem 
able village, the name of which haasuch an import 
in the minds of its visitors, that its quiet ni^ticb; 
look almost surprises them* Waterloo! what % 
change has suddenly taken place in all the a|so- 
eiations of that word I From the obscure ipdica- 
Uon of the spot where a few dull Flemish rusticl^a 
had their humble abodes, and went through their 
monotonous daily tasks, it has been raised to i^ p^r 
with the most famous names of the world, never 
to be forgotten until some interruption happens t(| 
\he humai^ race, and sur^ to form the inspirement 
pf many a future impulse of patriotick emotion, of 
fiery ambition^ aqd perpetuating and adorning 
genius. Our carriage rolled on past its humble 
church,-^while at the opposite inn, we saw a col- 
lection of vehicles, all belonging to stranger8,-r- 
horses led by boys backwards and forwards, — ^and 
^ bustle almost as great as oceur$» in a country 
town of England, when it happens that a horse- 
race, or a boxing match, takes place in its vicinity. 
It is more^han a mile from Waterloo to the 
small hamlet of Mont St. Jean. Probably the 
puke of Wellington took little or no n.ote of these 
fj^>v houses, in the immediate front of which hi» 
army was f^rmet), and which might therefore h/^ye 
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been ^Kpiefeteil td give HM&ir name to tbe litttle, 
notwithstanding that hlfe iread-qufirten were at 
Watertoo, at thift Inn of Vfhich he Blept on the Aighl 
Of the 17th. Whether it were accident, or inteii» 
t!oii) howeve)*, that caused His Grace's selection of 
the latter place, to distingiiisb bis achievement^ we 
fiave reason to be pleased that snch a choice was 
made,— for the apt>ettation that must occur so often 
in future history, and which is so frequently refei«- 
red to by those of the present time, accords well 
"with the language of the people, to whom, as a 
property it belongs. 

Almost every house in -the hamlet of Mont St 
Jean, poured ibrtb women and old men, to every 
ftesh arrival of visitors^ — who eagerly offered 
felicics of the battle for sale. From the complete 
Cuirass, the vahiable sabre, earibine, and case of pis- 
tols, down to the buttons that had been torn from the 
jackets of the slain,-^-all the wreck of the field had 
been industriously collected, and each article 
Ibund ready purchasers. Letters taken from the 
t)ocket8 of the dead, were frequently offered, and 
Were always eagerly bought. I n a bundle, which felt 
into my bands, I found one addressed to a *^ dear br^- 
theT^ written from Lyons, and congratulating the 
person to whom it was sent, on his being so foi^ 
tunate as to receive from the £mperour a sitiintlofi 
In the old imperial guard. It mentions the death 
of a near relation, and says, ^' hut we must console 
mirscUes hyforce,^^ This letter, with its congratu- 
lations, and condolences, could have come to hand 
only a day or two btfore he who received it was 
removed beyond all further loss or gain. — *< Here's 
fine 'rev(rfotion ;'' as Hamlet says, ^ an' we had the 
trick to see it." — In the ^pockets of the dead Ger* 
man soldiers, it is said, several bibles were found,-^ 
and in those of the slaughtered French, many of 
the loose pamphlets anfUcoUections of songs which 
are vended in the Palais Royal. 
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tfom St Jean, ttie roftd Ifimieiliately ri&mi i^> 
Ihe imck of the ridge,— «ii the height and in the 
front of which, the infantry of the Duke of Wel- 
lington's army ^ras formed in Hue. The caTaky, 
at the beginning of the battie, were posted on tlie 
St. Jean side of the eminence. The ascent is easy z 
you reach tlie top unexpectedly, and the whole 
field of battle is then at once liefore the eye. Its 
sudden burst has the effect of a shock, and few, I 
believe, are found to put any question for the first 
five minutes. The point from wlience this conn 
plete view of the scene, so often pictured in im<ih 
gination, first presents itself, is one of the most 
interesting that it includes. It is the summit of 
the ridge close to the road, over which hangs an 
old picturesque tree, with a few straggling branchei 
projecting In grotesque shapes from Its ragged trunk* 
The British position extended on the right and 
left of the road, for the extent of about a mile and 
three quarters, along the top of a continued line of 
gentle eminences, immediately confroliteil by very 
simlTffl^ heights, distant from half to three quarters 
of a mile, along which the French army was posted. 
The intermediate plain, and the ascent of our 
ridge, form the field of battle. The tree, already 
mentioned, fixed on the bank above the high road 
from Brussels to Ch&rieroi, denotes the centre of 
our position, and, the Duke of Wellington having^ 
been near it the greater part of the day, it goes by 
the name of the ^'Wellington tree." I found it 
much shattered with balls, both grape and musket ; 
all of which had been pickei^out by visitors. Its 
branches and trunk we're terribly splintered. It 
still retained, however, the vitality of its growth, 
and will, probably, for many future years, be the 
first saluting sign to our children and our children's 
children, who, with feelings of a sacred cast, come 
to gaze on this theatre of their ancestors' deeds. 
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M0iKtm^$Mm * § m9 i i b t' lHam y moak i«oii Jofai tiiote 
whoiae faH vTe e0iiUbeilKNrat«»-^aiidi other geneit- 
ikniii 1inlMia?e4lieir omovit^r eMeite^ only to fol- 
A>w ii»<ii>fcMii6 all JitfmMi kitereftki eeaae ; — but tills 
iir^iieflaM«>inieiiili teinaiii, « loog fiarvivour of the 
gymd bxifcia in wbich it mm no sUgbt iiu0erer,-^ 
«>BlMHn0tnl>«f Ht elrouflMtftDMi,-*^ conaplciioiiB 
4Blark tei Aanoleand to kopre^B. Its old head* 
ifa ii ns OFar <h^ graves of <8o asaoy tg^Hant aien, 
India '<A»l^ad oader wbat it withstood, straek 
-Me aS' conveying a morfifyii^ reproaob of the 
^eakneia of our speeies. Aa ampire has with- 
iarad irtidar its shade; the hopeaof aaibitioB» tha 
'^afcii' of liffiectian, the strength of the brave, 
j^ndvtho skill of talent, lie abortive i3eneath ils 
^liranches:. yet it will <^ntinue to put forth its 
Jaa^eais the apringr-*lp t^eak the wiads of autumn, 
.^M««iid to sustain the snows of winter4---to ovc^ 
^iMNig saceeeding crops, as it overfattng the thinning " 
waka of armies, — to riieitec the bir^ whose note 
iphall echo over ilaMs, thai groaned under the 
lafashing wheek of cannon, and shook oniter the 
thuBdering tramp of charging squadrona. 
^ A little way down from thic^ tree, keeping near 
itothe road^ la the farqei of La Haye Bainte, Here 
4% saw, for the first tiine in my life, a specimen of 
fwhfi4; war does to the habitations of tl^. peaceful. 
■The speotaela was one of horrour, and when, con- 
Iraated in tlie mind with the quiet and secure cot- 
tages and farm houses of Britain, enforced a lively 
aense of the gcM>d fortune of our country* The gar- 
den was a heap of devastation : liedges were level- 
Jed, Millie bpokefl^ down. The door was riddled 
through and through with all s<urts of shot, and . 
jfnrnii^ed a mast appaUii^ proof m the fury of the 
•attack, and the. determination of the defence. Tlua 
post, after a most gailant resistance by the party to 
. whom U 'Waa eoimsted, was tbreed \jf the enemy» 
and every soul within the building bayoneted. 
12* 
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Its sitoatioa mmt liave*reDder«d iMs ^wmk.slfintk' 

iDg event. On entering into the court jard, t^ 
aspect of wretchedness and destructioa was stUI 
more fearfal. The farmer and his family had hastily 
lied, — nor was there as yet any indications <)f their 
vetaming. A little child came out tp ua> h^;gii|g 
tor a sous; the roofs of the dwelling house and 
offices were knocked into great holes bjy bqaibi 
and cannon balls : the windows were Iddeom 
Wrecks,— not a pane of glass remaioixig in tlMi 
whole range, — the frames all. broken, and the frag* 
oients hanging most forlornly. The extent of t^ 
destruction went beyond all I had ever conceiirr 
ad of such scenes, assisted as one's imaglnatioii 
has of tate been by numerous and minute descripf 
tlons. 

Ftom the farm yard I walked into an enclosed 
orchard : the combat here had been dreadfully 
fierce : the paper of the exploded cartridges stiU 
lay thickly on the ground, and the caps of. the si;^ 
diers were strewed about, most of them . having 
holes through them, by which had entered the 
death of their wearers. The heart exerted itself to 
discredit the eye, when the latter testified that to 
some of these decaying bits of felt or leather^ the 
Cenrupting remains of the heads of human beinga 
were attached. In this orchard the trees were 
numerous, and in general very slender; but nei* 
ther my companion nor myself, though we took a 
regular survey for the purpose, could §nd one that 
had escaped being hit by a ball. After observing 
this, 1 was only astonished that the number of men 
destroyed on thes6 dreadful occasions is not greater 
than it is. 

Many small heaps of newly up-turned earth, dis- 
figured the pleasant green of thb orchard, — ^wbich 
we quitted by a torn aperture in its hedge, through 
which the French had forced a violent paasagei unr. . 
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Asr ft flhcmef of tM^ and at tlie point of the bayonet. 
The flowered twigs now hung beautifully and fli- 

^lently over the relicks of tbe carnage, and the sigaa 

.Df the tiimalt. A hasty step across the small ditcby 
bveiight me almost upon one of the graves* that 

. were dropped here about very thickly. The putrid 
emell was extremely strong, and the bodies seem- 
ed to be hardly covered :— a narrow rural footpath 
wound itself, emblematick of the gentleness and 
peace of nature, through these horrid monuments 
of man's fury, it led us from the fields to the road» 
along which we advanced towards the French po- 
sitiott. Bodies were extended here by the side of 

.the waggon ruts, only covered with the loose gravel; 
a mane's head shewed itself to terrify away the look 
from one of these heaps. As tbe road began to 
nse towards the inn of La Belle Alliance, we came^ 
by crossing it, in a direction to the left, as looking 
towards the French position, to the spot where 
Bnonaparte stood, partially sheltered by a sand 
hai^lr, when he was farthest in advance, and direct* 
ed the last charge made by his imperial guard. 
Turning now again to look back on the English po- 
sition, the extent of field on the other side of the 
road from La Haye Sainte, upward to the ridge 
w^ieb is separated from the Wellington tree, by the. 
same common track, appeared to have been the 
theatre of still more terrible combating than any 
of which we had as yet observed the vestiges. * 
It was here that the imperial guard charged upon 
the hedge where the highlanders and Scotch greys 
were drawn up, — and it w^as here that they were 
slaughtered. It was from this side too, that the 
^Prussians arrived, overwhelming the already routed 
French. The graves here lay in large collections, 
—rand pits contained the bodies of hundreds of 
horses. Bayonet sheaths, bits of caps, and thjv 
ra^ of elathes^ covered the giround. 
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We walked on to the ramous tkme oTEa liMil M^ 
Maoce. It Is the most convenfent tnaHc fbr indlea- 
ting; Buonaparte's place in the tmttle, as the free 
previously mentioned, denotes the pest of our cool' 
mander. In thi», as in other respects, the latter haa 
the advantage: La Belle Alliance had been soffiel^nt- 
fjr repaired to enable its proprietor to derive pnoM 
from the circumstances of the time, it had all the vnl^ 
gar coarse appearance, ivhen I saw it, of a crowded 
fluttling house, and gave a turn to the feelings, very 
different from that which they received under ttre 
inftuenee of the Wellington monument. Its two 
disordered rooms were full of people drinking, as 
they stood or walked about. Every one was put^ 
ting questions, calling for refreshments, their horses, 
or their guides. There were four or five Britishi 
parties on the field on the day of my visit to it, 
and two foreign ones,' 1 belieVe. Miserable para- 
lyticks, aged men and women bent double, and dif^ 
fy ragged children, gathered about you here, chi* 
moroualy importunate that you should buy from 
them eagles, buttons, sergeants* books of companies, 
grape-shot, and other refuse of the battle. — ^Did 
these banes cost no more the breedings but to play at 
leggats with them r 

The two rooms of this Flemtsh publick 
house, offered a most singular spectacle in the 
scribbling on their walls, which were covered, like 
Ik seat in Kensin^on Gardens, with names, inscfip- 
tiona, drawings, devices, and poetry ; all the fruits 
of those " longings after immortality,** that are pe- 
culiarly impnlftive in the breasts of our country 
folks, if we may judge by their peculiar taste for 
IlKse records, written and hieroglyphick. The 
whimsical humour that distinguishes the publick 
sharacter of these islands, had not been at all re- 
(iressed by the awfal circumstances of the situation. 
A '' Mr. John Todd,*^ had been careful to lea^re 
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b^iil^Mn iBfiNrmatioii that he ** eaxne to the field 
of battle at Waterloo, the 10th July 18]5,"_aiMl 
aome one had done him the justice to supply the 
. deficiency^ for which hia modesty was accounta- 
ble, by adding, ^'vetti, vidij via/" There was 
somethiag less pleasant in the bit of biography, 
tacked by some impartial person to the rather too 
eoneise history, ^hich an individual had thought 
proper to give of his interesting self, in the words 
^ Thomas Jackson :" a pencil inscription, in ano* 
tber hand, rendered the memorial less meagre, 
and more instructive, by stating, that " he was 
hanged at the last assizes for sheep stealing !" The 
portrait of ^^ Thomas Sutcliffe, i«f the second life 
guards," had been delineated on the wall by some 
ft*iendly hand, in coal outline : — a critick on the 
fine arts, jealous probably of the honour thus paid,, 
had endeavoured to depreciate it by putting the 
words '* ugly iherf^^ in very prominent connexion 
with this otherwise flattering imitation. The higher 
flights of the muse were not wanting in this col- 
lection of the effusions of elegant imaginations. 
The following verse seemed to me worthy of selec* 
tk>n ffom several : 

** Tbe tyrant thought oar army to destroy, 
Aod Belgium to regain b^ hit deceit. 
But British valour did his hopes annoy, 
Aod warm receptiob did each project meet** 

Less splendid than these commemorations of ia« 
dividuals, was the small branch of fir, which had 
been stuck on the top of a -heap of earth, at the 
back of the house, under which was laid the body 
of a French general, who had died here of the 
wounds which he received in the battle that raged 
t>eIow. 

From La Belle Alliance we walked across the 
ridge of the French position, to the left, as now 
looking to the £nglish lines, until we reached the 
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rate of Httgemaoiit) ik4Mi fonnml Itftrmig pM^ln 
advance of the Brritish right, held bf a smaftl 
delachmeiit of the £o8;iiBh goards mod HmiiOT«* 
riaos, in spite of tbe mott funoo* att^mpta of tlK» 
•tten^, to get poaaessioii of it. In the coorse of 
our walk, we stumbled into the deep holes made 
by the shot ffom our guns, whieh hsd ftlunged ioKI 
the midst of the French ooIudmis* Every now 
and then we crossed broad rugged tracks, which 
aeemed as if they had been swept by some fiery 
up4earuig streans, that had hardened in excrescen* 
ees on the surface of the earth. Tiiese were fhe 
traces of the squadrons of French cavalry, and 
denoted the directions in which they gallopped 
into the battle. Here, too, the heaps c^ dead were 
scattered abottt^— and numerons parties i)i the pea-* 
santry wefe employed in raking more earth ovew 
the bodies, their first thin covering of mould having 
been in many instanoes washed away by the rainti 
The gentle ascent, through a beautiful orchard 
wood, to the chateau of Hugoumont, presented the 
most delightful rural images, in close connexion 
with the nneqnivorai signs of death and borrour. 
Every tree here, also, was wounded by the balls,-^ 
and the fragments of caps and clothing, indicated 
what was covered by the many brown hillocks of 
earth, over which we were obliged to step. 

The buildings of Hugoumont were infinitely 
more shattered than even those of La Haye Sainte. 
They belong to a gentleman of independent cir- 
cumstances, who, before the battle, had in this 
spot one of the pleasantest, and most tranquil-look- 
ing retreats that can be Imagined. The garden, 
-Which had been laid out with great care, in the 
old style of parterres and walks, was the chief 
post of the English guards, who obstinately resisted 
the inveterate attacks of the large columns moved 
by the enemy on this, at times insulated, position. 
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tl«» and ^«r^ rep^aM in tiie violcat stjle ol 
Biwaa|i«Mrte» wUii tuereased inetiKi, but trore att 
$li^(ji ijM»«ucQ«0af«iL in one ooroar tlie moat ter 
^le ravagesi atteat^d ike y^^laeoe with whicli ilt^^ 
enemy strove to force a passage : trees were feUeA' 
1^ li^d cfowhwise for tbe purpose 6i deleniee, — 
4p4 in a mg\e ^pot^^a im re p€ttiit>"-"firty dead b<h- 
dies tie tf^ther, where ^k»y all feU^ Near to tblsj^' 
tber# ia a blade sf oiebt^J fpace, wbere sis btuiilreir 
humaa corpses, fowi4 ui (beae grjGwuda, were eei*' 
leeied aod burnt. Fire had been seit to tW buildingar 
ip the CQII98Q of tb0 eiif ageinenti'^-^nd, in short, the 
ivhole pla4Qe seemed to have bees tbe theatre of 
some sapQH^I^qpM ii»SjQbl«fv--««o«ie celebtatlckQ of 
i^feraal ritesj-^p raftntfeslalioa of be^Tenly veJif 
geaqee. 

PraceediPg rouf d^ to reiwu to the centre of the 
i^ntish positipa by ita right,, ne went along the 
EJdge Wthich here beqda baekw^utb in the <hape of 
a .9ew-cir^le. N^ar a cluster of ttees, the gglit 
seeEaed to have been vei^ heavy : about this spol 
1^ observed the complete jmpressioa of a maa's 
l^y on tbe gceupd* as diatinctly marked as if he 
had fallen on the. siiow:-^he had been of a large 
size, firobably either a Itfe-guards-oian or a ouiras* 
^er, — apd tbe hoie» which had takea the shape of 
his head, was. full ol a corrupted .fluid, that oee 
shuddered to look at. Downward from this, along 
the easy siope^ which sljajits off to the farm oC JE4a 
Qaye Suinte^ the charges of the cavalry had tram- 
pled de^p. scarrings ifito the ground : all the sur- 
face of the field here was torn and scattered by the 
hurricane of the battle :^-*here too we came u|)oq 
T^ast pits, ill each of which hundreds of horses h^d 
been buried^ and which flung a fearful stench over 
the whole extent of this moat impressive scene. 

Returned again to the Wellington tree, we walk- 
ed fro;B it, along the position of the left wiiig of the 
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Brltlsb arm j. A broken and ragged hedge ftfalgei 
the top of the line of eminence after crossing the 
road) and a long rank of graves, Ijing under this 
hedge, intimates the loss of the brave highlanders, 
who from here met and destroyed the imperial 
guard. 

But enough of particular description has now 
been given; — I hope, however, not too miieh*' 
The publick and private interests, connecting 
themselves with the events that have left these 
affecting vestiges, warrant a considerable minute> 
ness of detail. Curiositj cannot be easily surfeit- 
ed, nor feeling palled on such a theme; and I trust 
that I have not come too late to experience a por- 
tion of the advantage which has thus been enjoy- 
ed by the many writers who have taken Waterloo 
for their subject. But to my mind, I must confess, 
it appears, that there can be no tiring in dwelling 
on what directs and kindles the contemplation c^ 
gigantick efforts of character, called up by stupen- 
dous circumstances, including almost every ingre- 
dient of sublimity, such as pomp, terrour, triumph, 
power, and weakness. I would set him down, at 
once, as either diseased or dull, who would object, 
either in the tone of humanity or philosophy, to 
the gross exhibitions of these scenes. It is true 
the materials are of blood, and the various signs of 
caroage, — but the temper thnt shrinks from the 
spectacle cannot know of what human nature con- 
sist, of what it is capable, and how it should be 
treated. Some who are forward to represent- in a 
favourable light, that faulty frame of personal dis- 
position which engenders wars, shrink back within 
their pampered sensibilities, from all that can 
direct their imi^inations to the actual features of 
these mortal contests. But this is surely reversing 
the heai^^r iiroross of a well-constituted minds 
the external phenomenon is often grand* when the 
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fciiwrtf m* pntiUntiri »-iUie eQjpfitiia tfa^fe 
who Me uifliwiic«d» beloi^ to the highest order of 
jgmeUji — but UneiofluenGe itself .is hateful selfish* 
Mifl. F4>r the few, there may be exaltations and 
'Oxeieises of spkit, of a purer and loftier kiad than 
any that great battles can furnish, — but the anima- 
tions of the latter jaie.by far. the most universally 
^erative to lift, to inflame, to agitate,---to stir the 
human affections^— to extend the connected chain 
of feelings,-^o «all forth what is most peculiarly 
human in the nature of man, — what chiefly dis- 
tinguiab^ him from the inferiour animals. What 
, genius can do ^r scuue by its exertions in litera- 
ture and art, — ^a battle can do for all, — namely, 
strengthen the action of the faculties, widen the 
^bere.of the sympathies, and encrease the ardour 
of. the passions, A battle and a devotional exer- 
cise, are the only means of raising up the style of 
thought and feeling in common breasts, ^.to the 
standard, of keen spirits and refined fanciev^jTfaere 
is pn these occasions a grand community'' of souU 
pervading multitudes, who, in all comm6n cases, 
and op all common subjects, have scarcely a point 
of contact, or a clue to sympathy. There will 
ever be exceptions;-— there will ever be grovellers 
and dastards in war, and hypocrites in religion, — 
but enthusiasm, general! J Uikes place under these 
stimulants, — ^and enthusiasm causes *' the toe of the 
peasant to come near the heel of the courtier.'* 

The feeling on leaving the field of Waterloo, 
was that which attends committing a paltry deser- 
tion* What right had the living thus, as a matter 
of course, to quit the graves of the dead, — to go 
about their pleasures, and their profits,*- to enjoy 
their friends and their families, — to tnlk, and to 
dress, to eat, and to sleep ? Thousands of those 
who were accustomed to do all this, — who were 
dear to their friends and to their families, — who 
had tastes for pleasures, and calls to business, — en- 
13 
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tered it never to quit it more :•— and what interest 
bad they In the cause, more than the crowds who 
took a summer morning^s walk over their bodies, 
to return when .wearied, and derive consequence 
from the exploit ! There is nothing to be said fo» 
h, but as he has said, who says what is best ,for 
every thing and every body. 

" Why, let the stnicken deer go wecpi 

The hart ungalled play : 
For some most watch, while gome may ileep,«— 

Thus niDs the world away.'' - 

On returning to the village of Waterloo, I went 
over from the inn to the church : — the boys around 
the door stood there in waiting for British visitors^ 
and made rather a riotous play of shewing the sim- 
ple monuments to some of the slain, which have 
been put up against the walls by their surviving 
brother officers. On two plain tablets of stone, 
the names of several gallant gentlemen of the foot 
guards, and of the fifteenth hussars', are engraved^ 
as having '^ fallen gloriously in the battles of Qoa- 
tre Bras and Waterloo ;" and it is adcled, that fKese 
memorials have been erected by the officers of the 
regiments specified, in commemoration of their 
companions. The boys, who were not the most 
congenial associates in such a pilgrimage, but 
whom it was impossible to shake off, went on, 
laughing and calling, to shew us the way, along 
the path of a pleasant little wood, to the spot, rural, 
quiet, and secluded, where two flat stones, lying on 
the ground, pointed out the graves of Lieutenant 
Colonel Fitzgerald of the second life guards, and of 
Colonel De Langrehr, commandant of the first 
battalion of Bremen. 

I am now about to bid adieu to a theme which 
has occupied a very considerable portion of these 
pages, and from which to any other, must he a de- 
scent. A German, lecturing on the drama in Vi- 
enna in the year 1808, alluded, in the hearing of 
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three huodred pereons, many of them of high rank 
and reputation, and all of them of the respectable 
classes, to the astonishing publiek greatness and 
enei^y of the Briti^ nation. The most signal 
t>roof of these qualities, was then yet to come ;— it 
has now been given, and the continent has receiv- 
ed an impression of their existence, that will never 
be eflfaccd. It remains for ourselves to provide for 
the futare, and to render our country an exception 
to the common history of nations, which generally 
commences political and social decline from the 
apex of military fame. It is true, that the exer- 
tions necessary to attain to the latter, have a de- 
bauching as well as an exhausting tendency, — 
but Britain has, more surely and fully than any other 
state ever had, the principles of counteraction and 
renovation within herself. DiflBculties must follow 
these enormous efforts, — but ^hat we have esca- 
ped is to be taken into account, when we sit down 
to estimate our national condition. The great mat* 
ter is, that men of influence and power among us, 
should see with a clear eye into what forms the 
very essence of the strength of Great Britain,— 
and have hearts good enough, and intellects 
sound enough, to dispose them to address them- 
selves to strengthen and encourage the only real 
vital principle of their country's pre-eminence 
hitherto, and the source from whence must come 
her recovery from an exhaustation, that need only 
be temporai'y, and that attaches no disgrace. 
From the miserable witling captiousness of an op- 
position, which, like the common cur, barks without 
discrimination, and bites at the heel when the body 
is above its reach, — it is not likely that they will 
Consent to take any lesson * — the natural, and 
scarcely blameable feeling is to kick the yelping 
creature away> the moment it opens its mouth. 
Bi4t there is a duty owing to the present time, to its 
reputation, and to its neces^ties, which presses 
most incumbently on all th<3e .who stand by the 
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wheel that shapeB the coune of the itate $— wii * 
vast amount of hope depends on their being above 
turning, either in ignorance or irritation, from th« 
honest discharge of this duty, because they have 
been pestered with false claims made in its name^ 
and forced to oope with fearful evils, arising out of 
profligate perversions of its obligations. The moat 
pressing necessity was to get rid of the wicked and 
iiyurious imposition,--'but the great and lasting ai^ 
vantage most be found in acknowledging and psao* 
tising what is just, valid, and wise. The political 
institutions of society are at least as far from hav* 
leg reached perfection, as the arts and sciences f 
and if change and experim«it are not so practicap- 
ble in the former as in the latter, yet, in proportion 
as it is mischievous to tamper with them but when 
the occasion is clear, the opportunity striking, and 
the call urgent, it is dangerous and guilty to witb> 
stand those great invitations which at intervals 
summon mankind to improve their condition. We 
are all ready to acknowledge how much it has 
been improved, and nothing can be more cleiar 
than the proofs, that the improvement has been 
shamefully retarded by the selfishness and preji»> 
dice of individuals, who arrogantly pronounced judgp* 
ment for the publick, according to their views for 
themselves. It would be monstrous folly to sup> 
pose that the present race is quite out of the risk of 
suffering by such an errour,—- and it would be stct- 
pidly base to sit down all these disturbances, that 
have of late years agitated Europe, to a wilful and 
unfounded temper of popular insubordination : — ^the 
convulsion can only fairly be considered as a na^ 
tural working, accompanied with painful and diseas- 
ed ^symptoms, but occasioned by the growth of 
men^s mimls beyond the institutions that had theit 
origin in a very inferiour state of information. Nor 
should England consider herself out of the need of 
advsmeing herself further, because she is alreac^ 
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iier strength and wisdom He in maintaining her wont- 
ed prerogative of being the first to move forward 
In a safe road,-— of first eatcbing the bright prospect- 
ed fnrther attainments, — and securing for hersetf. 
In the independence and fortitude of herjudgraent, 
"what others tardily copy from her practice. The 
Tigorous habits of action and thought, which her 
tfilers have found so valuable in the late struggle 
fbr national fame and pre-eminence, are only to be 
preserved, as they were engendered, — namely, by 
admitting popular opinion to busy Itself with the 
internal affairs of the country, to exercise itself 
freely on the character of its ^ litical establislb^ 
nents, to grapple on even ground with professional 
and official prejudices and prepossessions, and final- 
ly to knock every thing down that does not stand 
firm in its own moral strength. — This is England's 
duty to herself, — ^and to the world at large she 
owes an equally sacred one : viz. so to regulate the 
application of- her influence and power, that it shall 
Dppose no tendency to good, — that it shall never 
be available to evil and bigotted designs, malking 
themselves under canting professions, — but justify 
those loud and confident calls which she has every 
where addressed to generous hearts and fine spirits^ 
demanding that they should feel and join her cause 
as a common one for {he honour, the interests, and 
the hopes of human nature. It may be doubted 
whether she has, in every respect, duly maintained 
the high ground on which she assumes' to stand, — 
and that this is said in no uncandid or malignant 
motive, the readers of the foregoing part of this 
work will surely have no hesitation to acknow- 
ledge. But I should blush for the exultation previ- 
busly expressed, if it were hostile to discrimination^ 
or sprung from a disposition careless of principle. 
If it was, as England pretended, in pure indigna- 
tion against tyranny, and the pretensions, of villain- 
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008 impost are» that she fought in Spaiit,--and noit 

solely against Buonaparte as the enemy of Eng- 
land's teas and muslins, her severe maritime code, 
and her suspicious Indian conquests; — if it was tot 
the Spanish people, — meaning, in tier descriptioa 
of ]t» the cause of liberty, independence, virtue, and 
^ood faith, — that she combatted so gloriously, — ^ii 
it becoming, that the signs of personal esteem 
should be conveyed from the head of the Englisb 
government, to him, who, as an ungrateful desjjo^ 
as an enslaver of his people contrary to law, as a 
perfidious ingrate, ought to be deemed quite as dis^ 
tasteful, if not so dan^^erous im uswrper as Buona* 
parte ? No on^ surejy, now*a-days, will be found 
in this country to maintain, that mere birth alon» 
€onstitut(->s royal legitimacy. If so narrow an in- 
terpretation were that, according to which the prin* 
ciple is understood by that combination of person* 
in authority over society who have done so much 
to render it paramount, and who say they are re** 
«olved to keep it so,— mankind would have much 
](ess reason Cor congratulation than they are in- 
struoted to believe they possess. The glory of 
the people of England has been welt proved in 
what they have sustained and achieved; — the 
ehief glory of their rulers remains still to be proved, 
in their shewing to the world at Jarge the general 
rectitude of the motives by which they h^ve beei^- 
actuated in their policy : — in their showing, that 
the expense and sacrifice of every sort, incurred ta 
establish the preponderance of English councils* 
and the invincibility of English arms,. — have a beU 
ter justification than the selfish arrogance of a state 
bent on enriching itself; — that they have originate 
ed in the consistent pursuit of fair and honourable 
views, embracing the great connexion between 
safety and integrity, and the intimate union of po^ 
litical interests with the principles of political jmi^ 
Hce and gradual improvement 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

The road from Brussels to Paris was by w^ 
Vieans veiy open when 1 took my departure front 
tbe former to proceed to the latter capital. The 
lOut by Lisle was a very circuitous one, but it 
was the only one by which the people at the dili* 
gence offices would guarantee the safe progress of 
travellers. I could not, however, brook the iden 
of beiog tour days and nights in travelling between 
two places scarcely distant from each other two 
hundred miles; I therefore preiTerred taking my 
chance by way of Valetilsiennes, although the 
French army in that important fortress, and about 
its neighbourhood, had not yet so settled into sub- 
missiou to the reinstated government, as to render 
it certain that I should be able to accomplish the 
whole journey, » 

A Belgian lady who was going from Brhsselt 
Id Mods, the last fortress within the frontier of the 
kingdom of the Netherlands, gave me very agree* 
able proofs of the estimation in which the British 
army was held by the people of this country. Th« 
Scotch^ however, I must say, — ilrily adhering to 
the evidence of facts, and protecting myself en- 
tirely (if such a thing be possible) from the par^* 
tialities of a Scotchman, — seemed to occupy the 
first place of good-will in every breast. My fellow 
traveller, as one of her first' questions, asked me if 
I was Scotch 2 Luckily I could answer in the 
affirmative : '^ ah,^ she said, they were bkn atmo- 
Ues et tres jotis.-^^*^ W as I military ?** Unforttt-> 
nately I could not say yea to this ; and her coun- 
tenance rather fell from the height of its animated 
eo^ialUy, at my negative :*-but it still retained 
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mDch friendly wannth as she declared that the 
loldiere, 1117 compatriots, were *^ tres braoeSyCt hien 
discrets,^ She had seen a military friend, with 
his arm in a slirig, bid nue gfK>d bye at the door of 
the diligence, — had he been severely wounded, she 
iaquired ? Yes, he lMid^— •* nfc, pauvre jeun fcbm- 
mtT ^ But was he recovering: 'r — ^" Oh yes, c€|t 
tainty." «* Ah, I am so happy !'' 

In the several towns throdgh which we passed 
before reaching Mons, 1 discovered the same sn- 
iperiour neatness to the French towns, that I have 
before noticed ; and alt the signs of means adequate 
fc> the comfort of the Inhabitants in their varioift 
tanks. 

We passed many detachments of English troopg 
wi the road, and in the towns I saw them sitting 
on the steps of the doors of the houses, resting 
after their march, and apparently on a most good 
humoured pleasant footing with the people of the 
eonntry. As it drew towards evening, the mono- 
tonous sound and dull motion of the vehicle bad 
thrown me into a Icind of stupified half-sleep, in the 
eourse of which I heard, with an im[)erfect confo- 
€ed consciousness, a female voice, loudly exclaiming, 
in the true Irish actent, " Coachman /^— ** I sam 
Coackman /" — ^ Coachman^ mU you hear noi/v r 
This singular address to a Flemish postilion, crack- 
ing his long whip at the tails of his horses, could 
not fail to rouse me with something of astonishment* 
I was the more surprised because I had not before 
supposed that there was any body in or about the 
diligence who could speak English but myself. 
Putting my head out of the window, I almost en- 
countered that of a soldier's wife, who was leaning 
half her body from the cabriolet, continuing to vo- 
-ciferate *' Coachman^ while the man on the horse 
was looking back at her, with the most ludicrons 
expression of not^ understanding, mingled with 
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bcfiievotciit mirilr on bk faee. I inquired of tlie 
woman what she wanted ? At the first syllable of 
B^ iBtermgatioo she turned quickly round; and, in 
a tone of almost frantieic joy, cried out—** Ofc, Lard 
Uess yw^ Sir ^— is U English ihai I hear again T 
She had a female cmnpanion with her ; they were 
both soldiers' wiveSt-^-and had intended to go by 
the diligence to Lisle^ near which town they un- 
derstood they would find their husbands. They 
bad, however, taken the wrong conveyance from 
l^ssels, and were now not far from Mons,--conr 
slderably out of the line of march which the rep- 
nient they wished to join had pursued. Their dis- 
tress wa» loudly, but somewhat whimsically e^ 
pressed, when i explaiiied to thi^m their unlucky 
uptake : but diey pimyed many blessings on mf 
bead, when 1 assured them that I would not leave 
them in Mons, without finding out some one b^ 
longing to our army, who would give them advieo 
and assistance what steps to take^ 

About eleven o'clock, on a very dark night, the 
diligence arrived at the outworks of the fortific8^ 
Hobs of Mons. A eentinel challenged us,— and 
we were obliged to stop till orders came from the 
gaard house, before the gate was jealously opened. 
Strong temporary works bad bedn formed with 
turf and palisadoes, and connected with the regu- 
lar fortifications, as it was very likely that this 
town would have to sustain one of the first and 
fiercest bursts of the late war. These new works 
bad entirely interrupted the unial road, and oar 
vehicle had to wind slowly through the sig-sag 
embankments, — challenged by centineis at. every 
few yards,— until at length it issued again into the 
old road. We had still to go over the draw-bridge» 
and througrh the town gates. These precautions 
Were not nnnf^cessary, though the war seemed in 
point of fact over^ for the country betwe^s Moni 
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tad Vftlencietuie^ war infested with lawIeM corp* 
of Frencti soldien, who were not at ail unlikely ta 
try a desperate enterprise, and had comoutled 
many pieces of violence and rapine. 

The diligence at length stopped in the great 
place of Mons : most of the continental towns 
have spacious places, of which they are very 
proud, for holding their markets, and around which 
are built their municipal buildings, court-houseSi 
Sie. That at Mons is very fine and large. It was 
mid-night before we halted at the door of the office. 
The two soldiers' wives soon made their appear- 
ance from the cab^olet, to claim the perfwnance 
of my promise. It took the people employed* 
however, almost an hour to untie and bring dowa 
from the top the immense mass of luggage; and 
until all was fairly arranged and checked by the 
way bill, none of the passengers were permitted to 
move. They are certainly very accurate in the 
conducting of alL these publick ostahlishments ia 
the parts of the continent where I have been,-— 
but they are accurate by the strict enforcement of 
clumsy and unpleasant regulations,— by making 
restraints supply the want of good management,— 
by scrupling not to sacrifice the time, feelings, and 
convenience of the publick, for the sake of pre* 
serving their property, w>iich might be equally 
well preserved by gentler means, coupled with 
more business-like habits. 

At last I set off with the women, on the bunt 
through this strange place, at one o'clock in thcL 
morning. For some time I could gain no infor- 
mation likely to be of any service to them. I 
was told that there was no British detachment sta* 
tioned in Mons, and nobody, that I could find 
stirring at that unseasonable hour, was very sure 
that there were even any British troops at thai 
lime matching thuough it. On recrossing the 
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tog« mnket place for the fifth or Bixih time, with 
the women and their countlesa bundles following 
me ckwe, and groaning^ out many an ^ Oh, dear f ' 
I was lucky enough to fall in with a sergeant of ooe 
of tlie h^hland regiments, who was then goiog to 
pre^mre for the early march of a few convalescent 
men. He very readily took my fellow passengers off 
my hands, assuring me that Ite coulcT give them seats 
on a baggage waggon, that would pass through 
where they were likely to join their husbands. 
I had many blessings from these poor women when 
we parted. 

The affair, however light it may look on paper» ' 
was nevertheless productive of serious embarrass- 
iBent to me, in the peculiar circumstances of my 
sitaation. The Inggage of a traveller requires 
him to look pretty closely after it, — nor is it a mat- 
ter of course to get comfortably housed in these 
foreign towns, on arriving in them at so late an 
hour. But the difficulty and trouble 1 had thus 
incurred, were productive of a piece of very good 
fortune. My great anxiety was to get rapidly on 
to Paris, and by having been kept from my bed, in 
the way I have describedvtill two in the morning, 
I WHS able to avail myself of an opportunity that 
offered of starting, about half an hour before three* 
for Valenciennes, in one of the open carriages of 
the country 

We passed in the early twilight through the vil- 
lage of Jemappe, rendered famous by Dumourier^s 
great victory over the Austrians. This may be 
deemed the commencement of the system, which, 
with some changes of feature, but few or none of 
principle, continued to characterize the history of 
revolutionized France, till it was closed in the eon- 
shmroation of defeat and ttisgrace at Waterloo. 

We had travelled, I think, about twelve miles 
from Jlilons, when we passed the French frontier,—* 
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and, «boftfy afterwIMi, ttopi^vAt *« ^imtM Im> 
which, it was vtrf ^vktest, was tvorae^ tonlih^ 
worse arranged, and l48ft rett&f^ than Ui^bse of tt» 
same class that I had ieen in Flanders* We 
arrived at the gates of VnieneiemieB, whieh Is iki»- 
tant about twenty-one mUes fpom Mons, ataw^li 
the morning, just as they were abont to open theau 
We had, therefore, travelled firetfy qinokly< 

The regnlar soldiers had been removed fionrtbis 
town when it sent in its snbmissioii to the Kingc'**' 
a motley straggling groope «»f national guatds 
.marched up to the gates, with drums beating, and 
admitted our vehieie, togedief with A erowd of 
peasants, mate and female, who brought tlietr miHc» 
vegetables, Stc. for. the supply of the inliatdtanti» 
and who had been for some time waiting 'the meih. 
ment of admission. These persons were sml^oKfd 
to a summary searching of their fiersens^ by tlie 
douaniers who were in attendance. We wwe 
treated with politeness : my passport mnwrnam^ 
looked at. 

There are three lines of fortifications to protect 
this immensely strong place, the works of whieh 
are cfontrived according to the very best principles 
of the art. At a small distance you see its sf^ires 
vising above its houses, and the approach Seems 
without restraint or o**8tacle of any kind« Not an 
appearance of a wall shews itself : but, on eoming 
nearer, you. find high walls and deep ditches, mtmay 
gates, and sounding draw-bridges. Valenciennes, 
as is tv^ell known, sustained a severe siege early in 
the revolutionary war, atid was at lengtlf obliged 
to ca|)ltulate to the allies. This piece of success* 
however, was followed by sad -misfortunes, — and 
the military repsrtation of the powers then eom- 
bined, suffered a long and melancholy eclipse, Irofii 
whence, however, it has at last gloriously emerged. 
Valenciennes is a very large town, situated in a 
flat, uninteresting, but not unfruitful country. 
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< Little other deaeription can be ^ven of any part 
of the long extent of provioQi^^^ up to Paris. A 
great deal of corn waa eveiy where on the ground, 
but there \«as no beauty to admire, either of artful 
ornament, or natural wildneu^ The roads ran in 
tedious straight lines, paved in the middle, and 
neglected at the edges. We. rolled on, over the 
pavement, at a dull pace, of about four miles, or four 
miles and a half an hour, and were thirty-four hours 
on our journey, in going a distance of from one 
hundred and twenty to one hundred and thirty, 
miles. 

The signs of a conquered, exhausted, divided, and 
vrretched nation, were soon very visible. The 
villages through which we passed on the first day,- 
were more than half empty. Every second house, 
' at least, was ahut up, or left entirely open, — both 
of which states equally proved it to be without in- 
habitants. From most of these wretched broken- 
up tenements, a whitisli looking rag was suspended, 
coarsely tied to a stick, poked out of a broken win- 
dow, or the decayed roof. It was clear, that, amidst 
BO much of real necessity and suffering, the refine- 
ments of loyalty were not likely to gain a very 
predominant place in the minds of the peasantry : 
•—these flags, therefore, were to be interpreted fcr 
what they were, — namely, supplications for raeicy 
at the hands of the foreign military who were filling 
all the roads, villages, and towns of unhappy France. 
From the forlorn appearance of the places where 
they were extended, it was very plain that thdr 
appeal had in many instances been disregarded. 

We frequently saw troops of Prussian cavalry on 
the rOad : the men carried themselves with the 
arrogant air of conquerors, and each detachment 
had at least one ill-fed cow driven a4ong with if, 
two or more sheep, and a supply of poultry hanging 
from the pummels of the saddles. These hud ail 
14 
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been leised from the famn and cottages about. A 
cart or two accompatried each, driven by Freack 
peasantB, who were prewed into this service. la 
these vehicles a few women belongiug to the troop, 
were seated very much at their ease : — they stared 
at those who passed, quite as fiercely and dissohite- 
ly as the soldiers, who were tfaooking segars, as 
they swung from side to side in their loose seats, 
with every motion of the horses that carried them. 
The predatory aspect of armed bands of free-boot- 
ers, wasrepresented in a very lively manner among 
these Prussian corps. Their appearance was highly 
picturesque, but suggested very painfkil reflections. 
It is no light matter to subject the inoffensive inhali- 
itants of a country to the will and call of this sort 
of gentry. The vague, unsuhstantiiil, doubtful, and 
frequently deceptive connexion, that exists be- 
tween the true and felt interests of the people, and 
.the measures of their governments Vhich introduce 
^^ese violent instruments to adjust national dtsputel, 
-- forms a strange contrast to the positive, certain, 
and erronequs damage which they sustain, in order 
that their rulers may congratulate them on ihmr 
triumphs, or, at the very worst, on the preservation 
of their honour. Further, the share that the mass 
of-a nation may have in any outrage committed by 
its government, is so necessarily small, and gene- 
rally venial through circumstances of delusion and 
misrepresentation, that the mind of the impartial 
observer, seeing no just proportion between the 
offence and the retribution, where the latter fialls 
heaviest, — even in the case of a war that is success- 
ful against those who gave the provocation,— 
becomes lost in indignation and sorrow, in the con- 
templation of human misery, from which those who 
are chiefly accountable for it, always chiefly escape. 
We continued, from time to time, to meet or pass 
the broken-up remnants of French battalions. Small 
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liariies of yoiing men, in wom-out regknenUihr, re* 
4f4oing generally their swords, which they carried 
across their shoulders to support their bundles, were 
3een proceeding to their homes, — their warlike 
^occupation being over. The French soldier car- 
ries with kittij in a very peculiar degree, the look 
and air of ouHtary service; — ^there is also a. shrewd 
intelligence in his eye, which is very striking; 
they in general look like rakes and spendthrifts of 
good family, driven by their indiscretions into the 
[tanks. This appearance is to be accounted for 
easily enough. Young men of the most respecta- 
ble classes of fMiciety> appear in the French army 
aa privates, and there soon acquire the most tho- 
rKNigh contempt for all that is good in principle and 
praotiee, become initiated into the foulest contri- 
vances of wickedness,* familiarised to cruelty, and 
bent^n rafiine. This process was continually at 
iwork on the greater proportion of the youth of 
Fraoee^ under Bobnapaite : and its contagion was 
^ttsseminated through the whole by oompanionahip. 
But, in fact, there is no finding a yopi^ man in 
France who haa not been in the army in some ca- 
pacity or other,*-~«nd the efifeeta of this system on 
the morab and intelleot of the country, are hideous. 
There has grown op under it a thoroughly depraAred 
generation,-*^ genera^n that haa neither know- 
ledge of, nor feeling for) the qualities pf virtue, mode- 
ration, truth, or justiee,->that has been trained to 
set ita glory in what ought to be thov^ht its shame. 
This geoerbtioo, mo^t unfortunately, haa not only 
been e<kioated to evil, but is, in a great measure* 
inoapa<»tated from turning to good. The soldier, 
disbanded by the King, returned to hb friends the 
most helpless and destitute creature perhaps in ex- 
iatence : — certainly not the less pitiable for being 
Mled with rancour, wrath, and a^l bad passions. 
Wlien ha should have aaqtureil what wouU have 
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enabled him to become dn iodependeDtand ausefol 
member of society, he was dragged away, a mere 
boy, and chained to the car of the imperial Moloch. 
Here his tastes were perverted to the abomiaationB 
and degradatioQS of his condition : his hopes were 
inseparably connected with the success of crime, 
the diffusion of slaughter, and the unbridled exep- 
«ise of robbery ; his feelings, in short, were poisooh 
ed in alt their sources, — and when thus rendered 
completely fit for his master, he might be considered 
in a state of almost hopeless reprobation. This 
was the sort .of the beings that I saw scattered over 
the roads of Prance ; — despairing because there was 
joy for mankind, mourning because there was 
peace, wretched and cast down because there was 
deliverance. Returning to the homes of relations, 
they seemed calculated to do much mischief,-^nd 
Ihey threw confusion and doubt on every train of 
events which the fancy might have imagined for 
securing the blessings of tranquillity, by introducing 
settled dispositions and habit8,#and safer and truer 
views of interest and honour, into France* One of 
these young men got up in the front of our diligence, 
- where I happened to be at that time seated. A 
beggar-child, from one of the swarms that are posted 
onMhe roads of France to assail the traveller, ran 
along by its side, screaming Vive U Rai, as a claim 
on our charity. " Sacre Dieu^ said the soldier,— 
*• you'll get nothing from me by that cry." Ftw 
t Empereur^ shouted the child : — " ah, you are like 
the others,*^ muttered my companion between his 
teeth, — " but there is a sous for you." — There was 
genuine character in this, and so far it was touch- 
ing : there evidently were impulses about this per- 
son that might have been improved to excellent 
purposes. He told me he had not been in the faiat- 
tle of Waterloo, but he was in the neighbourhood, 
and bad to retreat with the rest* The French 
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$rmy vrauili certainly have gained tKe victory but 
for treachery : this he considered as so indubitable 
that it never entered into his imagination that I 
could differ from him. I preferred listening to hist 
Uk disputing with him, and he amused me very 
much. As a reward for my silence, which he ac- 
eepred for assent,*— he touched my shoulder, and 
aaid in a kind tone,—" But the English are very 
hrave^ notwithstanding.'^^ 

. Every French town through whirh we passed 
was occupied by either British or Prussian troops. 
Perrone is called the pucelle^ because it had never 
been violated by ah enemy ;^ but her immaculacy 
is now more than questionable. The diligence 
stopped for supper in this town, — and, as we hiid 
to, wail for horses, J set out, between twelve and 
one ii^ the morning, to walk in the dark through 
some of the streets. They were gjcncrally very 
narrow ; the houses seemed ancient, wilh their ends 
chiefly to the street, and the whole, as far as I could 
judge, wore a peculiarly foreign aspect. When ex- 
ploring my way round some stone steps, (hat bulged 
from the wall rather dangerously, 1 observed a mass 
pf something lying on the ground, and only just ' 
observed it in t'me to prevent my stepping upon it. 
Looking more closely, I saw things that glittered 
like arms, and rather started back when I fairly 
made out a dozen muskets. -I soon found that they 
were men who were thus thrown upon the bare 
stones, and the free motion of drapery in the wind 
of the night told me that they were Highlanders, 
I was astonished, but used a privilege which I 
thought I possessed, and awakened one of tlie men. 
He was a stout, shortish, compactly-made fellow, 
who got upon his legs without any discomposure, 
or haste of manner, appearing rather to wait niy 
commands than to wonder why he had been dis- 
turbed. I told him that, as a countryman, accldent- 
14* 
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ally ptMnigt I coold not mist the dMtre of iiM{i]Aripit 
liow he and hia companioDs came to have «aeh «»• 
eomfortable beds ; — aod I ajdied him if it waa not 
asual to receive* billets on the inhabitaBta for qitai> 
ters? 

- *' Na, Sir,'' was his eomposed reply*-*^'* we sdU 
^km trouble them for billett. They ca' Uus Mw- 
^cking^ you nee.^ 

^ It does not seem very pleasattt, whatever they 
may call it.«-*fiow do the people of the eoantry 
treat you ?"" 

*' Ow! gailies ; particularly we that are Scotch ^ 
we ha' but to show oar petHcoaty as the English ca' 
it^ — ^an' we're ay weel respected." 

" Were you in the battle of Waterloo ?" 

" Aye, 'deed was I, — and in Qaatre-bnifl beside/ 
I got a skelp wi' a bit o' a shell at Waterloo.'' 

*' And were all your companions, who are aaieq^ 
there, alsp wounded f 

" Aye ware they,— some mare, some less* 
-Here's ane o' 'em wakening, you see, wi' ecw 
^peeking." 

A robust soldier rose slowly from his Itard rest- 
ing-couch, shrugging his shoulders and stretching 
his joints, as if bis bones ached.. He said not a 
word on seeing a stranger, but deliberately placed 
himself by the side of my first acquaintance. I 
continued the conversation for some time, aad 
heard with interest the particulars of the death of a 
brave officer, for whose fate I bad been much con- 
cerned, in consequence of knowing His closest 
connexions. This lamented person belonged to 
the regiment in which these men were privates ; 
they said be was the first who fell in their ranks 
. on the 16th, — and, in two or three homely words, 
gave me proof how much he had been esteemed* 
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r The BeotohneB, haTiBg but tinaU ffdnetioii to 
leturn to their beds, became quite inclined to taliCi 
r-^particularly when tbej learned ftom what pari 
«l the londo' cakes '* 1 cam' Irae.*' 

; ** The Duke,'' they said. " was'na to be blamed 
ts aOeBemlata';nor woa'd the men ha'e on^ 
cause to complaiB, if he wou'd but gi' them a iittto^ 
mare liberty." 

«" Liberty ?*-What sort of liberty do yon mean T 

*' Qw,-ju8t liberty,— ;/iveiib9?H you see i^ 

" What, — do you mean leave of absence,— f«^ 
iDOghs?'' 

'' Na, na ! De'il a bit : God, this has'na been ft 
time for furloughs. I mean the liberty that itb«r 
sogers get ;-<-the Fvussians and them." 

As I still prafessed ignorance of their meaning, 
one of them gave me, in a sudden burst, a very 
mthy explanation of the sort of liberty which the 
buke was' blame<l for withholding. The other 
qualified it a tittle, by saying: *^Aye, aye, he 
means that whan we've got the upper ban' we 
shu'd employ it. There's nae use in our being 
mealy-mon^d, if the ithers are to tak' what they 

like. The d d Prussians 1aen better what 

they're about." 

" Well, hot you find that the Prussians are every 
where detested, — and you have just now told me 
that yon Highlanders are every where respected." 

'< Ow, aye, yre'te praised eBvtch. Ilka body prahh 
^ esus, but very few gie us ony thing." 
^ More readily interpreting this hint than the last, 
I proved myself an exception to the general rule, 
by putting into their hands a franc or two to drink. 

The one who received the money looked at it 
Tery deliberately, and then, raising bis head, said* 
" Weel, sir, wc certainly did'na expect thift*^d 
jre, John 2" 
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' "fih, na,** echoed John: "the gentleihaii hat 
eur thanke, Vm sure.'' 

I inquired if the Duke of Wellington took severe 
means of enforcing on his array that regard for the. 
lives and property of the inhabitants of the seat of 
¥rar, in maintaining which be has evidently placed 
the pride of his ambition^ not less than, in beating 
his armed adversaries ? 

" Na, sir, no here," — ^was the reply, — *' for the 
men ken him gaiites now. But, in Spain we aftea 
had ugly jobs. He hung fifteen men in ae day, 
there, — after' he had been ordering about it, God 
knows how lang. And d — n me if he did'na ance 
gar the Provost Marshal flog mare than a dizen of 
the wimen — for the wimen thought themselves 
safe, and so they were war' than the men. They 
got sax and therty lashes a piece on the bare doup^ 
and it was lang afore it was forgotten on 'em. Ane 
o* 'em was Meg Donaldson, the best woman in our 
regiment, — ^for whatever she might tak'^^he did na 
keep it a' to hersel'." 

The noise of the horses, brought xmt to be har^ 
nessed to the diligence, made me take a hasty 
leave of these Scotch soldiers. 

From Peronne to Paris, the devastations con>- 
mitted by the armies had evexy where left more 
terrible traces. The fields on each side of the 
road were trampled down f dead horses were lying 
about, — and the carcases of animals, and the litter 
of forage, shewed that the waste of the troops on a 
match of this nature nmst be almost equal to their 
necessary consumption. The diligence railed 
tbi^ugh village after village, all deserted by the 
great majority of their inhabitants : not a house 
had a door or a window left, — ^yet there were no 
marks, of fighting; all this destruction had been oc- 
casioned by the mere passage of the armies. The 
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ehateaas near the roiA%ere wretchedly dismantled 
and defaced : over their gardens, straw, garbage, 
burnt wood, &c. were scattered, and all wore a 
look of melancholy strange derangement. The 
features of all the scenes, and of every person, 
spoke of a great publick calamity ; it so surpassed 
ill the magnitude of its effects, and the singularity 
of its operation, any of the common accidents of 
nature, that the spectator, unaccustomed to a thea- 
tre of war, felt as if he was placed amidst the vesti- 
ges of some fearful infliction from above, like those 
which fell on guilty lands of old. 

At the door of an inn I saw an old man standing, 
and asked of him where the baskets of peaches 
were, w^hich used to be handed to the travellers, 
at this season of the year, on the French roads ? 
"We are without bread now. Sir," said he, — ^**if 
vre had that, we should be contented to lose our 
peaches. The troops Have taken every thing 
from us." ""Was it the allie<l troops,*' 1 inquired? 
— ^^ The French army on their retreat behaved 
worse than the allies, — but the Prussians have been 
bad enough. Tour countrymen, Sir, are the best 
'-^but soldiers must eat." He ^aid the poor in- 
habitants of the villages were in a situation of 
misery that was not to be conceived. Having oc- 
casion, in my conversation with him, to allude to 
the publick posts on the road, he used the words 
paste imperude, " It is the poste royale now,** said 
I. — " Yes, Sir, imperial to day and royal to-mor- 
row.'* 

Arriving, at last, within a few miles of Paris, 
my French fellow-travellers were amused with the 
appearance of a lusty, steady-looking British offi- 
cer, in a drab shooting jacket, squatted on a dum- 
pey poney, — with his double barrelled fowling 
piece in his hand. Two others were on foot. 
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beating oyer the (rampleiij&lds with dogt. The 
party, certainly, had a singularly English charac- 
ter, and was mightily tittered at by a very pretty 
French woman, who had been peiforming an admi- 
rable farce, all the^way from Valenciennes, with 
her little mademobelle,— a child of Aevei], — ^who 
was fractious, funny, tired, romping, aleepinf^ 
laughing, eating, and crying, all together,—- or at 
least with a quickness iu the variations that bleAd- 
ed the whole iato one indescribable effect*^ 
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CHAPTER IX. ' 

We arrived at the barrier of Park« An ori- 
g|iiaMflipre«8ioa 18 always peculiarly stronij^, and 
there is a high degree of excitement occasioned by 
the first view of any great object, that has been long 
and actively emfiloyiog the Iml^nation, wbich^ 
having once subsided, cannot be again kindled. 
In the account which I have given of my '^ Visit to 
Paris in 1814,*' I have endeavoured to convey to 
the reader's mind, something of that anxious, dis- 
turbed feeling of curiosity and wonder, rendered 
gloomy and feverish by recollection, which attend- 
ed passing the barrier of this strange capital for the 
first time. It is in these excitements that the 
great eryoyment of travelling consists, — but the 
charm can be felt but once in regard to one place, 
— and the thoughts, on a second encounter, do not 
keep up their originally close and brisk attendance 
on every operation of the senses of hearing and of 
the sight. — It does not follow from this, that 
the earliest impression is the least correct : — it is 
the first tastie of anient spirits that gives the truest 
and most salutary conviction of their properties. 

,The heavy frowning entrance of Parid, its jeal- 
ous douaniers at the barriers, and its introduction 
to the most splendid and famous fruits of luxury, 
gienius, and learoing, — mingled with .the grossest 
indications of profligacy and tbe memorials of hi- 
deous crimes and terrible reverses, — had suffered 
no change, — but they had in some measure ex- 
hausted their influence on me. Many circumstan- 
ces of importance, however, had changed,-— and 
the alteration gave novel features to the approach to 
that city on the occasion of my revisiting it, which 
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were of a striking east I»)be aatama of 1814, 
when I first saw Paris, — France had come well, 
^and it might even he said proudly, out of another 
great revolution,-^and, if defeated, had Btill to 
boast that the terms of the peace were undeniable 
proofs that her adversaries considered it advisable 
to treat her \ivith respect. Paris had then lost no 
solace of its vanity ; she retained what was always 
enough to constitute her, in one respect, the capital of 
the world, — ^for the treasures of art and science, the 
common ol^ects of the desires and wants, and the ac^ 
knowledged ornaments of the intellectual and refined 
community of the world, were in her keeping. la 
possessing these she also possessed what most pam- 
pered the prideof evenher vulgaK— and what furnish- 
ed her with a ready answer to any taunting allusion to 
the reverse s which her arms had sustained. In fact, 
she and her enemies had parted with at least all the 
external signs of civility, and a mutually goo4l un- 
derstanding,— *and she had reason to hug herself on 
her bargain. A government had been destroyed 
— but that was a trifle, for the senate had pronounc- 
ed the forfeiture of Buonaparte : — some of the 
eagles had been effaced, but the lily was a pretty 
flower^ and. Vive Hewn Quatre an inspiring air. — If 
Napoleon was in Elba the Apollo* was in the 
Louvre, — and, the Allies having politely declined, 
all contributions and seizures, — there were no visi- 
ble or palpable signs of the humiliation of France 
that could be intelligible to a Frenchman's sensi- 
bility. She had, therefore, only to pocket the 
money brought over by her British visitors, — to 
caricature them in the priut-shops,-— and exercise 
ber ins^enuity and industry, both of which qualities 
she TK>sse8Bes most eminently, in rivalling the manu- 
factures of her most formidable rival — the natioQ' 
against which she entertains the deepest grudge. 
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mentioned, but tbeir face had entirely alteredi and 
plain indicattons were given on the road to Paris, # 
and at its entrance, that the visitor in 1815^ would 
find it placed in circumstances very different from 
tfiose which it held in the preceding year. The 
lime for the real bumiliation and severe punish- 
ment of the nation had now arrived ; there was no 
Tonger a disposition to save it from drinking out the 
bitter contents of the cup of defeat; — ^in shorty 
Paris, as representing France, was now in the con- 
dition of one that is beaten and bound, previously 
to being mulcted in a heavy forf^ture. A period 
was about to be put to the days of its finery and 
its attractions ; and whatever good fortune might 
in future await it, could only be contemplated 
through a long >ind painful course of exertion, 
divested of noise, of brilliancy,— of all beloved 
eeldt. 

A Scotch and a Prussian soldier stood guard in 
company at the barrier St. Denis. The sight of a 
red coat in such a situation could not tail to strike 
^a- visitor from England very forcibly. The French 
lady in the diligence pointed to the Scotchman, 
who was in the Highland costume^ and, looking at 
roe, exclaimed,— «^^ que (fest draUr Going 
along the nie du fauxburg SL Denis^ we saw many 
of the British privates, sauntering with a lazy air 
of enjoyment, — looking at the print-stalls where 
they were caricatured, — cheapening grapes with 
the fruit girls,-— or treating themselves to a glass 
of lemonade from the portable supplies of that be- 
verage ^hich abound in the streets of Paris. Ou 
officers, too, swarmed about; mounted, — 8om« well, 
and some very badly, for those who could not 
procure a decent animal, put up with almost any 
creature that had four legs. — Contrasting them- 
selves remarkably with the heavy cabriolets and 
15 
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elumsj ^iriy coaches, — ^the awkward calaches and 
grotesque voitures, — l^Inglish equipages, complete, 
JigM, and geuteel, glanced rapidly by, — spattering, 
as foreigners, mortification from their wheels on 
the vehicles of the country. — To estimale this ex- 
hibition properly, it is necessary to fancy its coun- 
terpart displayed by Frenchmen in London :-r-to 
imagine a French man of fHshion, vested with 
magnificent amplitude of box-coat and comman- 
ding longitude i>f whip, spanking ))is four blood 
greys down Bond-street and St. James's-street, or 
drawing smartly up, in a knowing style of driving, 
to talk over the topicks of the morning with the 
officer of the French Guards, on duty at the Palace 
of the King of England ! 

This superiority of style, equinment, and means 
of every sort, which was so visiitle in the British 
visitors of all ranks, over the Parisians, — coupled 
with the miltary command which the British held 
over the French capital, — constituted a grand and 
touching spectacle, as the consummation of a long 
series of national struggles, predictions, reverses, 
and trials, which had agitated the minds, disturbed 
the conditions, and put to the proof the institutions 
of mankind, throughout what must be regarded as 
the most considerable portion of the globe, in con- 
sequence of its inQuence on all the rest. 

I found Paris in a state of very discomposed 
feeling and opinion. Every Frenchman seemejl 
acutely alive to the calamity that had fallen upon 
France, — and all diversities of political sentiment 
met in one point of union, — namely, that of indig- 
nation against those who acted as the conquerors 
of the -country. A Koyalist would say, — *' Ah, 
it is very impplitick behaviour in the Allies, to 
think of taking any territory or money from 
France, for good Frenchmen, united under the 
Bourbons, will become more formidable than the 
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Europe, in the course of a year or two, for what 
she now inflicts upon ns.*^ A military man wouki 
gargle a sacre out of his throat, and anticipate the 
day of revenge, under some new leader, when 
France would shew that she never had been beat- 
en, although she had been betrayed. Of nothing 
like a deep settled sense of fact, and its deductions, 
do this people seem capable; they are always 
upon the shjft, the escape, or the contrivance, — 
and in one or other of these they always have 
occupation and consolation, no matter how far on 
one side of the real lesson, the proper duty, or 
the rational hope. Then, again, the course of 
their feeling ever runs in zig-zags, — it turns sharp 
about, forming the acutest angles, and in all sorts 
of directions,— only consistent in its rapidity. 
Going up to the f6te at Saint Cloud, in one of the 
boats which, on that occasion of popular festivity* 
ply on the Seine, betwixt that place and Paris, — 
1 overheard a conversation going on among some 
Parisian young men, at one end of the boat, ap- 
parently mechanicks, or, at least, in that class of 
society : — they were talking of the excesses said 
to have been committed by the Prussians. — " Two 
nights ago they burnt a farm-house at Versailles/' 
said cine : 

" Ah, — b J^ was the reply. 

*' Then» at Meudon, they took a bed from be- 
low a poor woman of the village, and stole her 
poultry." 

^'Ah diabkr 

" A party of these brigands made a travelling 
marchand exchange horses with them — giving 
bim a poor broken dowa. devil for bis excellent 
little Norman^'* 

*'Sacmtier 
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** Not a silver spoon or foi^ can bo kept for 
them in all the couatry." 

**• But all Hhis is nothing to what we did m 
Prussia." 

•* Jh, non, — vraiment ^ 

" It is all very natural that they should treat 
vs so/ 

*• Ah^ ouiy vraifiientJ" 

" But France will revenge herself.'^ 

** Avec raisonf** 

^* The Emperour has behaved but badly/' 

"Jtfa/ot, OMt." 

" He lost his head.'* 

•* Sam douter 

" And never had much heart." 

** But he was all for France. 

'' Et la glinie !"" 

The dialogue finished with a spirited repetition 
of peste, diahley sacre^ &€, &c. 

This excursion to Saint Cloud may be more 
particularly mentioued here, as it will help to il- 
lustrate our present subject, which is the appear- 
ance of Paris and its neighbourhood in the hands 
of the Allies. 

The towns of France have all their particular 
fgte days, on which are celebrated popular enter- 
tainments very similar to the pleasure fairs in En* 
gland. That at Saint Cloud, which is held oil 
three successive Sundays, forms a great attraction 
for the Parisians, on account of the moderate dis- 
tance, — not more than five miles, — and the delight- 
ful nature of the place where the festivities go 
forward. The grounds about the royal chateau of 
Saint Cloud are particularly beautiful; and the 
Seine winds here a very noble stream through an 
exquisite valley compressed between pictucesquo 
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flmmfafaB. The situation altogether is as roman- 
tickally lovely as can be imagined, and the last 
sovereigns of France spared no expense in forming 
those magnificent gardens, grand walks, fancifii 
cascades, and regular basins and canals, which are 
so consonant to the French taste in all the fine 
arts. The peculiar charms of Saint Cloud, howev-^ 
er, to most of its English visitors, are to be found 
in the plantations that adorn its hills, in its rich 
views of a wildly ornamented country, and its* 
display of f aris in the distance, supporting its 
towers and white stony projections, and flaunting 
the golden dome of the Invalids in the face ^ 
the sky. The view from the observatory is one 
of the finest that can any where be seen. 

Along the river side there is a superb gravel 
walk, and near this a grand cascade : it is here 
that the bustling pleasures of the f)gte are collect- 
ed : the jets here play their frisking tricks, — the 
Hons vomit torrents, — and the cascade thunders 
down an inclined plane, at the enormous rate of 
several pail-fulls a second. Lines of painted 
booths for refreshment, are permitted to stand air- 
ways in these royal wardens, — and on this occasion 
they are all openedT Marionettes, or puppets, go 
through the most nauseous operations, and indecent 
evolutions, for the amusement of the male and fe-^ 
male spectators that crowd to their performances ; 
and rival fire-eaters, conjurors, dancing dogs, and 
sagacious monkeys, make a din of invitation, and 
occasion a corresponding pressing forwaixl to enjoy- 
ment, that, with their various concomitants of danc- 
ing under the trees, and riding at the ring, &c. 
constitute altogether a display of the levity of pub- 
lick pleasure, that, in this characteristick, goes far 
beyond any similar scene in. Great Britain. But 
the finest sight connected with these exhihitions> 
was th« view of the whole, from a small distance, 
16* 
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•n the other Bide of the brieve, after the darknoM of 
the night had falleD. The few lights then scat- 
tered among the groves on the sides of the hilU»— 
the burnished lines formed by the lamps, runniog 
along the edge of the water, — the indistinct flightj 
appearances of the womeu^s dresses, the motion oC 
the dancing parties among the trees,—- and the re- 
flection of the w hole in the deep clear mirrour of the 
river, where it was mingled with the quiet stars 
and the streaming nu\ky way, — ^had an amazingly 
ine effect. 

But it was not merely to describe the fSte at 
Saint Cloud, that it has been noticed in these pa^ 
ges. Its introduction here is owing to the striking 
proof afforded, in one of the circumstances attend- 
ing it, of the military subjugation, and national 
carelessness of the people. They |K>ured in joyoua 
floods along the bridge, the centre arch of which 
had been blown up by Da v oust a few weeks before,. 
in order to check the progress of the Prussians on 
their capital. The chasm, however, had been 
temporarily supplied with boands for the f6te, and 
so all was well. After leaving this vestige of the 
war, the crowd was received by a strong detach- 
ment of our English horse guards. These soldier»< 
•at sedately on their noble horses, looking down 
upon the motjey procession, which abated none of 
its usual numbers, or usual gayety, for so trifling a 
reason as that the publick merriment was placed 
tinder the super! ntendance of foreign conquerors. 
At the gate of the garden, British dragoons again 
took cognizance of the French revellers^ and in 
the paths, into which no native was admitted on 
horseback, the officers of the horse guards rode as 
they pleased up and down. Every now and then, 
the eye was caught away from a French grimacier» 
with his farcical wig and spectacles, by the moving 
fdrms of these portly soldiers, guiding their lai^e 
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kones through the laughing crowd, and among the 
fine trees. No one, however, seemed to look upoA 
them as intruders, — at least their presence neither 
interrupted the proceedings, nor clouded the faces 
of any present. A great variety of foreign milit** 
ly, and strangers Crom all quarters, walked in the 
gardens of Saint Cloud on this occasion, — and a 
concourse of this khid, under such circumstances, 
was as interesting in character as it was picturesque 
in appearance. The residence of Saint Cloud was 
a great favourite with Buonaparte ; — it would have 
startled him a little, if some morning dream had 
displayed to him the figure which his admired gar- 
dens cut on the day in question, — in the absolute 
possession of British dragoons, and his subjects only, 
admitted to hold their holiday there under the eye 
of a colonel of the English horse guards I Such a 
vision would have struck him with '^ a strange 
liear,'^ even although it had been followed in the 
course of the morning by one of St. Jean D'Anfi^ 
ley's reports in the name of the senate, — holding 
destiny perforce to the destruction of '' ihe island- 
ers,'' and sfieaking for providence ihe election of 
Napoleon to he its instrument. It is in the retroe* 
pect to these cold, tawdry, enormities, that the ul- 
timate result appears most valuable and refreshing, 
—-for it then seems the triumph of nature and truUi 
over quackery, shallow cunning, and a cant that 
addressed ail the world as dupes or as victims. 

Going round, late in the evening, by one of the 
more unfrequented walks, running through the 
woods of Saint Cloud, I came suddenly upon a 
strong column of British infantry, posted in silence 
and order amongst the trees, on the hill immediate- 
ly above the amusements, that jingled upon the 
ear from below. The regiment was in complete 
order for action : the officers were all at their posts ; 
and, aa 1 passed by them in the deep shadbw« I 
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iMid not ft word, or even a brefttb, though I wfui 
eloie to five or m hundred men. 

The if^hole of the road from Saint Cloud to Pari^i 
was patrolled by piqtiets of British and Prussian 
troops, — ^antt the barrier on this side of the town, 
l^e that by which I arrived, was in the possessioii 
of the former. 

Equally strilcing were the features of military 
occupation and mastery in all the publick situa* 
fions of Paris. At the bridges strong detachments 
were posted^ and at that which faces the royal 
palace, a cannon was kept always loaded, with a 
lighted match in readiness. There are guard* 
houses in most of the principal streets of that capi- 
tal, and these were all filled with either British or 
Prussians : at the doors of the great hotels, centi- 
nels in foreign uniforms were generally placed, for' 
in most of them there were one or more persons of 
distinction attached to the staff or the councils of 
the allied sovereigns in Paris. The latter were 
feldtim seen but at reviews, for they did not now, 
as at a former iime, go about to publicic places to 
scrape acquaintance with the Parisianr and keep 
them in good spirits. The aspect of the alliance, 
as it was now settled on the inhabitants of Paris, 
was clouded and severe; and a very considerable 
degree of reserve was maintained by the represen- 
tatives of the various powers. Even the court of 
the Thuilleries was not frequently visited by them : 
there were few or no courtly entertainments and 
ceremonies : — however friendly the allied sove- 
reigns might feel towards Louis personally, their 
determination to make France know that the con- 
sequences of war are sometimes serious, occasioned 
a sense of restraint, and an appearance of coolness, 
as between them aJod the royai ifamily of the Bour* 
bons. 
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Fdr dome time after iiiy arrival from Brms^, 
British and Prussian sentries wer^ piaeed on the 
very palace of the Thuiilerles, but they were at 
last removed from this post, and the gates were left 
to the French national guard. At all the other 
publick buildings, however, the allies^ continued to 
keep up the outward formal signs of their occupation 
qC the French capital,— ^although one nationalguavd 
was in some situations permitted to stand along with 
the foreigners. This was the case at the Palali 
Royal, by the entrance of which a strong foieigB 
guard was always on duty, with loaded cannob^ 
centinels posted, and muskets piled. It was here, 
however, that the French, probably, had their beat 
revenge, — for the interiourof this extraontinary 
place, the character and nature of which I have 
Ailly described in a previous work, was thronged 
with the conquerors of France, who did not enter 
it safely, or leave it without sustaining iqjury. 

All the remarkable features of the Palais Royal 
were now a^ravated. The numerous passages 
leading into it were choked with a living stream of 
all nations, ages, ranks, costumes, and physiogiMH 
mies, driven as if by some irresistible impulse, 
towards its fatal vortex. The toils of service, the 
animation of victory, the carelessness of the mititary 
character, and the simplicity of young men, more 
fraught with confidence than with experience, all 
assisted to provide the Palais Royal with a glut of 
prey. The Prussians seemed to live in it : many 
of the officers of this nation were but fine boys, and 
the same may be said of the Russians :— these 
youths, with their fiaxen hair, round caps, tightly 
tapered waists, bending gait, and measured step, 
were seen morning, noon, and night, smoking in the 
rotunda, or reeling iir the^caf^s, or furnishing them* 
selves with jewellery in the shops, or in the hands 
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•f yet more misebievous dealers under the piuEM^ 
-— carrjiDg themBelves with a swa|;ger, aod looking 
out in the pride of supreme attainment, while, ia 
foct, they were scorching themselves bare in the 
brillianey vritb which they were delighted. The 
' spectacle, however, was fine and interesting as a 
matter of observation : — four or five of the Austrian 
waggon corps,-— whose dress is about that which one 
fancies for the robber Moor, —hanging linked to- 
gether, would breast as many Cossacks of the impe- 
rial Russian guard, in their wide trowsers and high 
narrow caps -.-—close behind these a single highlan- 
der would be walking steadily along, with a hard- 
featured woman his wife in his arm,~-both drinking 
in, with inflexible gravity, the sights around them. 
The fashionable lounge, and bold stare of Bond- 
•treet, were to be recognised in the carriage of 
the young men of our hussar r^ments : the slow 
heavy step of the horse-guards-men, quietly bespoke 
for itself a pretty free passage, which the quick 
Prussian, nodding his lofty feather, forced without 
much ceremony. A veteran of BuonapaKe's impe« 
rial guard, or a tall cuirassier, was generally at no 
great distance, bearing himself fiercely in angry 
silence, to make out the picture^ and give to it the 
strongest of its interests. 

The gambling-houses were crowded night and 
day, and the British officers were much too close in 
their attendance. Those of the Palais Royal, how- . 
ever, were not found the most dangerous. There 
are in Paris establishments which unite almost 
every deleterious influence that can be imagined. A 
man of title, — a nob1eman,^s found — whose gross 
debaucheries have left him almost as destitute of 
means as of character. A government institution, 
belonging to the police, provides him with the fur- 
aisbing out of a splendid hotel, — and Madame, tbe 
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MtLftMotteM, pfMides af iffl table, which b covered 
with the choicest wines and viands, and to which 
strangers and Frenchmen are invited, who are re- 
ceived as esteemed quests. There is no sign of 
purpose or of ex[»ectation ^ you adjoflrn to the play- 
tables after dinner, — hut there is no compulsion, — \ 
you may play or not as you please. The contri- 
vers of this scheme, however, know what they are 
about. Their parties always include a number of 
fllBcinating women — and these well understand th* 
capacity in which they are to exert tlit mselves. A 
small venture can scarcely be refused to the request 
of a pretty woman — besides, the chamfiaign hat 
been found excellent, and the conversation is not 
less sparkling. It is, however, thoroughly caniable ; 
there is nothing to offend and ail to allure. Poli- 
ticks are handled en. badinage ; a forged report it 
communicated en cor^nce j the adventurer, who 
skulks at night in a garret, sits with the German 
count or the English lord — and not a grace is vio- 
lated, though you are surrounded with every mode 
^nd caprice of vice, — by individuals whose practi- 
ces in profligacy reach to the utmost extent of de- 
praved ingenuity, — ^by the devices of a deep and foul 
system of seduction, — by all that is most loathsome 
as well as fatal to purity of heart, and what would 
shock, were it clearly seen, any spirit in which 
honesty and manliness survived dissipation. 

The Palais Royal had, as usual, distinguished 
itself during the agitation of the last revolution, 
caused by Buonaj>arte's return. The ladies and 
gentlemen of its purlieus were all for the Emperour, 
and its interiour was the spot where his cause was 
most energetically supported. The Caf€ Mantan- 
sier, which, as I have said elsewhere, is the rendez- 
vous of the worst of men and women, became the 
fiivonriteand principal point of assembly for his par- 
tisans. Here a tribune was erected as in the times 
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of the reyokitioii, — and male and female amtohi 

made the i>lace echo with vive f EmpereuTy et la Ub- 
€rti! Buonaparte wag rather aoDoyed when he 
was told of this, and stili more ao when he heard 
that a murderer, when on the scaffold, had bawled out 
« Live ike Empercur ! No Bourbons ! No Priesis .'" 

The Palais Royal was the scene of almost «U 
the quarrels that occurred between the Freadi 
military and the Allies. These squabbles seldom 
happened between the Britbh and the French,—- 
' but the disputes and disturbances between the lat- 
ter and the Prussians were endless. The truth, I 
believe, was, that the French were characteristic- 
ally arrogant, and tha^ the Prussians did not un- 
derstand how to repress their insolence in a «i%- 
nified, prompt, and effectual manner. If a Prut- 
sian and Frenchman trod upon each other's toes, 
and had high words in consequence, the drum was 
ordered to beat out the guard, and a party took 
possession of the Palais Royal, where they con- 
tented themselves with bivouacking all night. 
This they were very free to do as ciften as thej 
took the fancy, for a/iy thing that the French, who 
went home to their beds, cared. The stories of 
conspiracies, explosions, and reactions at Paris, 
which were circulated in London about this iita%^ 
had no more formidable foundation than these petty 
quarrels, that originated in no design, and came to 
no conclusion; — but these furnished subjects for 
the talk of the evening in the saloons where the 
^^^m- correspondents of the English newspapers picked 
*, " r?* 4]p their intelligei^ce, — and the competition that 
pecessarily existed among these gentlemen, as to 
^ - "* which should furnish for bis particular journal the 
most striking communication, was nothing, and 
could naturally be nothing, but a struggle in exag- 
geration. Any one ^ho should now refer to the 
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contents of fbe private letters published in the 
Daily Press, to guide the opinions of the publick 
of Britain as to the state of things in France, 
nveuld find them a miserable mass of inconsistent 
falsehoods, in almost every particular disagreeing 
with each other, and scarcely ever, even by acci- 
dent, corroborated liy;facts. At the time which I 
am now describing, there was no such thing as 
procuring even intentionally true statements from 
Frenchmen, — and if one could have been sure of 
their intentional honesty, their ignorance, in nine 
tases out of ten, would have been no less sure. 
Finesse, imposition, and trick, are the political 
weapons which the parties in France think it most 
advisable to wield, — and this only indicates that 
tiiey are, as to politicks, in a state of very imper- 
l^t information, and clumsy practice. Men are 
always cunning until they become wise : — the 
Chinese merchant cheats, and he of Lloyd^s is 
honourable in his dealings : — the difference is to 
be accounted for, rather by the superiour com- 
mercial skill and intelligence of the latter, than by 

any intrinsick superiority of bis moral sense. 

The writers for the English journals were eagerly 
laid hold of by the politicians of France, ladies 
and gentlemen :— according to the views of the 
mistress or master, the conversation of the evening 
assembly was framed ; — the pun was ready where 
the argnihent was deficient ; — the copy of verses 
clenched the doctrine, — and a lively story, vouched 
for, by a fair partl8an,^Who, while she delivered 
it, looked the most convincing logick at the English 
vfeitor,— *-piit contradiction out of the question, and 
did not leave recollection enough for doubt. Thus 
charged home, the simple correspondent returned 
to his hotel, and gravely embodied in a letter,. as 
antheatick IntelHgenee of the French capital, de- 
16 
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rived from peculiarly respectable sonrcee, tbe wil4 
lies of a heartless set of French impostors. ThiBi 
in due course of time, was received and pobluihe4 
by the editor of some daily oracle, — and then it 
became the text for political debaters : — the flimajf 
French fabrication was taken hold of, and ex- 
amined, and tried, and searched, after the thorough 
manner of our country, but in a way that it was 
never meant to bear \^y its ingenious manufacturers. 
They would think it as reasonable to make a great 
coat of French gauze, as to turn a serious essay oq 
one of their own stories. The only thing in these 
proceedings creditable to England is, the respect 
paid to her press in the very attempts made to 
deceive it. This is certainly worth notice. A 
minister of the King of France lately said, that the 
greatest importance was attached abroad to the 
articles that appeared in the London news-papers; 
the same feeling, it is pretty well known, has been 
expressed by some of the highest individuals of 
more than one continental state, — ^and a singular 
proof was given by Buonaparte, in the course of 
his last short reign, of the distinguished considera- 
tion in which he held the editor of a certain morn- 
ing journal, belonging to the British metropolis. A 
gentleman who described himself as a colaJboraUur 
in this print, was waited upon by order of Bertrand, 
pressed to appear at the imperial court, — and was 
received by Madame Bertrand in the most grace- 
ful aifd gracious style. 

The ParisianI, however, were able to derive 
some spectacles and gayeties fi^om the military 
occupation of their city, and so far it was very 
pleasant. A fine band played every evening at 
the door of the hotel on the boulevard, where the 
Emperour of Austria had his quarters, — and a crowd 
of fashionables used to collect to enjoy the noble 
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fiieceg ofOermaii martial musiek which they pe^ 
formed. A little farther down was the promenade 
Df GoMentz, as it was called: — this crowding 
together of a mob of ladies and gentlemen, to [iress 
and Incommode each other on a small space of the 
boulevard, when they might walk with ease by 
•availing themselves of a little more of its fine, 
shaded length, can only be explained by terming 
it a freak of fashion, which is sufficient to explain 
iany thing. The foreign military brought some 
attractions to this place of resort for the Parisian 
ladies, and the latter drew the soldiers to the spot 
without fail. The summer air of France is an 
object of enjoyment, valuable' beyond description 
4o an inhabitant of these islands, who has consti- 
lutional susceptibilities that are unpleasantly aflfecV 
ed by it humid and inconstant atmosphere. This 
great advantage gives a vivacity and comfort to 
the oat-K)f*door meetings of the French, which in 
England we can have no idea of. The spirits 
catch a clearness from the heavens, — there k 
a richness in all the feelings corresponding to the 
glow of external nature,— and we are helped to a 
freedom and quickness of thought and observation, 
by the- width and salubrity of the scene about us. 
Rows of chairs were placed under the trees of the 
boulevard, where the beaux and belles would sit 
for hours of these fine evenings, until bonnets and 
feathers were gradually lost in the shadows of 
night. But an evening seat in the garden of the 
Thuilleries combined the greatest number of genu- 
ine beauties. The scenery of Paris, as well as if s 
various other characteristicks, I have described to 
the best of my ability in the account of my first 
visit to that interesting capital, — and I frequently 
refer to what has. bcQU done in that publication, 
that I may not be jgcused of neglect in tbis» My 
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business on this oeeasion is with the temporary, 
but important events of which it became the 
theatre. Yet I cannot avoid noticing inciden- 
tally, the extreme beauty of the views of Ptvris, as 
seen in the ftne weather ; — its projections of massy 
buildings and single towers, standing in the clear 
. blue atmosphere, and connected, in some situations, 
by the dark green of lofty trees, produced very- 
sublime effects. But nothing can be imagined 
more grand than the several aspects presented in 
and from the garden of the Thuilleries. One Sun- 
day evening, when the sun was going down behind 
"the great gilt dome of the Invalids, I was particu- 
larly struck with the appearances by which I was 
surrounded. The trees massed themselves info a 
Itne composition : the water, thrown up in a line 
from the jets in the basins, descended in silvery 
showers, that twinkled as they were seen scat- 
tering themselves amongst the intervals of the 
bright leaves of the rows of orange trees. The 
foHage partly concealed and partly displayed the 
exquisite forms of the Gods and Goddesses, copied 
in marble from the antique, and presiding over the 
enclosed parterres of flowers. The publick build- 
ings of Paris elevated themselves in the neigh- 
bourhood ; and, here and there, their fronts were 
displayed in strong lights, contrasting themselves 
to the vast shadows thrown out by the trees. The 
Champs Elysees, on the other side of the Place of 
Louis XVth shewed themselves as a wood, rising 
to the considerable height of the Barrier de FEtoile^ 
where a piece of architecture crowned the summit. 
— In the middle of the clumps of the garden, there 
were numerous dancing parties of the Parisian* 
young men and women. The dance is a circular 
one, the dancers joining hands and singing as they 
go round : — the songs were all loyal,— it seemed 
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for A moment u if a heart bad sudclehly got into 
file people. The scene was highly animating and 
even alfbeting, and it became moi« so when the 
King appeared abruptly at a windovr, and presented 
himself to the cheerine of the crowds below, re- 
garding them with a mUd beneficent expression of 
face. 

I do not mention this last cireumstsnce as a de- 
cisive proof of the loyal disposition of the publick. 
liOttis the X^VIIlth at that moment looked out 
upon an unchanged nation, who danced as enthu- 
siastkally around the heads that were stuck upon 
^Ikes, and held up in the Aices of Louis the XVIth 
and his Queen. He had before his eyes the very 
l^lace where they were beheaded, and which wan 
theti, as now, surrounded by external magnificence. 
The sans citlaUe^ that mutilated and exposed the 
bodies of their murdered, refused to fire at two 
poor Swiss soldiers who had taken refuge behind 
the statues in this very garden. To have iqjured, 
these exquisite pieces of fine art would have been* 
barbarous, — so the trembling wretches were pricked 
with pikes, till they were tormented down from 
their place of refuge, and then they were massa- 
cred. What a triumph for art, — What a specimen 
Of naticmal refinement ! 

That the French national character has sustain- 
ed no material alteration since then, is very evi- 
dent,* and therefore it would be as idle to say that 
they were affectionate because they seemed so, as 
it would be to say that they had any-^ imagination 
for what is poetically dignified, tender, and impas- 
sioned in sculpture and painting, because tbey 
form large collections of statues and pictures, and 
have the cant of art for ever in their mouths. But 
&ere was something fery agreeable in the exter-^ 
nal appearance of |tt>lick eiitbusiasm, elicited in 
16* 
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fiarour of a lately returned monarch, who had miI^ 
fered many misfortunes and strange revenes. One 
did not feel inclined to break the spell at the mo* 
ment ; — the spectacle had the look of that of a 
father blessing his children, and of eMklren esr 
pressing their lo^e for a father. It probably coiM 
not have been got up so prettily in any other couj^ 
try, — for a mask can be madQ more iNtHninent is 
its features than a real countenance,*-4iDd genuine 
emotion is apt to rest on its own consciousness^ 
without adopting the strongest means of convino^ 
ing others.— I observed several of the British sol- 
diers in the crowds of these French exhihitoiB, and 
the national contrast was wondeiCul. The French 
yrere all emotion, the British all repose;— ^he 
French were all challengers of obiwrvaition, the 
British all bestowers of it ; — the latter were occih 
pied with others to the length of a perfect abstrao- 
tion froih themselves, — ^the formec folt, only then^ 
selves, in the bustle of addressing those about 
them. A Highhinder, whom I watched for some 
time, kept his acute grey eyes immoveably fixed 
on a circle of French dancers; — the girls tkij^ 
ped on tiptoe past his steady ba^y figure,--*' 
the young men threw back their heads, turned 
out their toes, and loudly chaunted Vm Henri 
Quatre^ and i bos le Buamiparie: he saw and 
heard all with the same equable, fixed, contem^ 
plative ' expression : one would have thought he 
had been listening to a Scotch preacher: — at las^ 
by casting his eye accidentally about a quarter of 
an inch from Uie straight forward line of view 
which he had so long, preserved, he caught sight 
of one of his comrades, who had been his very 
counterpart The instant the mutual recognition 
took place, the same comoonnication waa made, in 
perfect independence of eacli^ther, by both. A 
loud coarse laugh burst out from each,— united ats a 
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voil^ofinuBketrf, Mid ending as- abruptly. The 
two then linked their arms and went initantljr 
away. 

* But certainly there were discernible, in the puh- 
Hck behaviour, certain signs that it would be very 
^d^cult to reconcile with any violent feeling 
against the Bourbons. A fierce looking soldier 
stood in ^e crowd collected b^ow the KingV win^ 
dow on the Sunday evening : he stood there un* 
connected with any one else, as the (click of a 
destroyed system. He was heard to utter to him- 
self ao execration against the return^ family. In 
ftn instant I saw him assailed with the utmost fury. 
J It wotttd be quite ridiculous to speak here of per- 
eons paid by the police; they were evidently seil^ 
animated who a<^ed in this way. I endeavoured 
lb notice what descriptions of the people were 
most active : they w«re those of the bourgeois^ — 
«uch as ^opkeepers and their wive8,---4he country 
folks who had come from the neighbourhood of 
Paris to enjoy the Sunday, — also all tlie young 
tten who hfMl not military decoration8,-*-and par- 
ticularly the women; The sohiier was only saved 
from their rou^ treatment, whi^ they were car- 
rying to a great length, by th^ arrival of the na- 
tional guard, who took him off in citstody. It is a 
fact, notorious to evevy one who has been in Paris, 
that all the windowa of the print shops, and all the 
stalls of the boulevards, were crammed with car- 
ricatnres against Buonaparte, and his friends, of the 
most cutting, and often of the most indecent de- 
scription. The invention and execution of these 
might certainly be the wm*k of the police, but if 
the general disposition of Paris was so warmly in 
favour of the cause which these prints traduced, as 
to threaten another national convulsion, would 
their exhibiticm lead to no paroxysm of popular 
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iiidignation ? Imtoad of tb«ir exciting ftny expreeh> 
iion of disapprobatioo or disgott, they were all day 
surrounded by approving crowds, who seemed to 
take infinite delight in their tntterness.— In the 
tlieatres, when the air of Five Henri Quolne wais 
played) the peals of clapping were^ as fervent as 
those which were beard in the British play«houses 
when the Allied Monarchs visited them. This» 
probably, may not be so unequivocal an indicatioii 
as the other ; — the composition of the audiences ia 
liable to suspicion, — but it would not be easy to 
explain how these assemblies could be packed so 
eonpleteiy as to produce those lively appearances 
of genuine and general sentiment, if there were a 
deep and extensive real feeling towards the other 
side. It is said, indeed, by some, that the air in 
question is simply a national one, and is not neces- 
sarily connected with the existing government of 
France: but, when It is considered that Buona^ 
parte prohibited it, that it was never heard in 
France from the expulsion of the Bourbons to their 
return, and was then vehemently sung as the most 
flattering welcome that could be paid to them, it 
must be held disingenuous to represent it as any 
thing else, in the 4)opular estimation at least, than 
a Bourbon hymn. 

The ballad singers, too, would seem to put the 
real politieat sentiments of the commonalty to the 
test. I stopped one night to listen to two men oA 
the quays, who were singing a comick description 
of Buonaparte's various flights ; they did it with 
infinite fun and severity. One of them, in par- 
ticular, was an admirable comedian : be frequently 
interrupted his companion, who was going cor- 
rectly on with the regular words, as if he had 
committed a blunder, and threw in an interpolft- 
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tion of his own, udding tenfold to the bitterness df 
the ridicule. The crowd was immense, and was 
most vociferoQsly cordial in its mirth. AH the in^ 
dividuals present seemed to enter with the greatest 
good will into the satire, — ^and at any particularly 
sharp point their delight went beyond all bo|]nd0* 
The soldiers, on this occasion, seemed as pleased 
as the citizens. I assuredly saw in Pari^ indica- 
tions which were sufficient to convince me, that» 
with the bulk of its middle classes, Buonaparte 
was not now popular,— *and that, notwithstanding 
certain hankerings after glory, and vague notions 
about the impropriety of priests, they were, never* 
theless, conscious that the government of Louis 
the XVIlIth afforded them the best guarantee for 
national prosperity, and public^ liberty. It was 
very clear that the Emperour stood much higher 
in the peoples' estimation when he was at Elba, 
thau he did after his retiffn from that Island. They 
attributed his first reverses 'to accident; they saw 
him treated with respect by the sovereigns of 
Europe,— retaining his titles, and exercising an 
independent sway in their neighbourhood. They 
could still solace themselves with the great 
achievements which he had led France to acconn- 
plish : — they had not been visited with enough of 
humiliation to impress them with any fear that 
their fame was not still pre-eminent over their 
misfortunes; — they retained all the pubtick tro» 
phies, — and were, in the mean while, profiting to a 
very great degree by the peace. Their publick 
means were thriving unprecedentedly, and they 
were thus invited to talk bigly of the past, by the 
satisfactory circumstances in which they found 
themselves left. It will easily be understood how, 
ki ibis frame of temper and condition, there might 
be a good deal heard of discontented reference to 
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their noisy gkvieSs under Buonaparte, wifhoui their 
entertaining anj serious wish to reenr to their 
happy state under that beneficent Prince ! The 
continuance of these grmnfhling allusions wonid 
probably have been considerable, for they seemed 
to a Frenchman a sufficient redemption of his own 
*ind his country's honour, which he could not quite 
eonceal from himself, had been rather compromisedi 
While he talked in high terms of the Emperour, 
he " fought all his battles o'er again,"— and while 
be threw contempt on the peace, he fancied that 
he escaped from the odium of defeat. All this, 
however, was a very diflferent thing from wishing 
thfe Emperour back,— though, until the trial was 
made, it deemed to indicate such a wish. It cer- 
tainly appeared to me, when I was first in' Prance, 
that there was an unaccountable bias in the popu- 
lar mind towards the imo^rial sway : — the people, 
In conversation, sunk its atrocities, and dwelt 
loudly on its splendotirs :— but, as it turned out, 
this was only conversation. If there be any one 
political fact to be gathered ffom mingling with 
those classes of the French that are out of the na- 
tural limits of fkction, it is, that a startte of ialarm 
ilpread itseff over the nation, among all tho^e 
whose interests were reconcileable with a healthy 
state of poblick affairs, wjten they received the 
news of Buonaparte's last enterprise. As time 
elapsed, the sweets consequent on the royal resto- 
ration, were more and more felt and eiyoyed. The 
eleven months of the King's reign were the most 
fortunate that Prance had known for many years. 
I shall justify this assertion by particular facts : 
the common people at Amiens, who were in H^ 
starving state under Buonaparte, were in the habit 
of earning three francs a day under the King. On 
the re-appearanee of the former from Elba, their 
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^hilj ^rages iiuitanUy^CeU to pevent^u aoufi, in thf 
|^ro8{)ect of the conseqM^nces. The maBubcturep 
of Houen were raj^idiy thriving under the royal 
SP^verooient. A wholesale house in Paris, with 
tike circumstances of which 1 had opportunities 
^ b^ing acquainted, sold to the amount of dve 
thousand francs a week, in the months of January 
and February 1815, and scarcely disposed of goods 
for five hundred a week ^ when Napoieon replaced 
himself. The publick finances were quickly dift- 
ei^ging themselves from ^11 embarrassment ; and^ 
it is pretty certain that, if Buonaparte's expedition 
had not taken place, the , pj^osperity of France 
would, at this moment, have given England troi^ 
hie enough to meet her rivaiship. This is so for* 
cibly felt by Hie Frencli people, that they charge 
us with having turned Buonaparte loose upon them» 
. in order to avert the danger to which we saw our* 
selves ei^posed, by renewing the reign of misery 
aiui discord amongst them* This, as every on^ 
knows who has lately been in that country, is the 
obstiaaie assertion in the mouth of almost eveiy 
Frenchman. 

It is very apparent, in the facts that have occur- 
red, that Buonaparte was notsupported by the.French 
people ; and there is scarcely a publick man of any 
reputation, who has not availed himself of some 
opportunity to state, that he never connected the 
hopes of his country, either as they related tp do- 
mestic k freedom or foreign respectability, with that 
person's return. They have most of them asserted^ 
that, as a matter of comparison, they deemed the 
chances infinitely more, in favour of eventual lib- 
erty and prosperity, under the Bourbons, according 
to the constitution of their government, than under 
sny administration of the sovereigp power by Buo* 
oaparte. But there was an unioa of persons, strong 
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tn talent, and fidtlifal in intention, that woold glad- 
ly bave improved .tbe last revolution, which. they 
were far from desiring, so as to v have made it the 
occasion of steadfastly settling the form of their 
government on the sound principles of populsir 
rights. Louis's act giving a constitution to the 
French, when he first arrived among them, was, in 
its essence, arbitrary, — though in practice it af- 
forded a much lai^er share of liberty to the subject 
than had ever before been permanently provided 
for in France. The nation, with this beginning, 
might easily have gone on improving its institu- 
tions, if it had been fortunate enough to acquire 
tnore judicious yiews, and sounder moral habit9 : — 
but the individuals are not to be teamed, who 
would have availed themselves of a change, in 
producing which they had no hand, to advance 
their political system a stage in tbe road of im- 
provement. These persons afforded no support to 
Buonaparte, and had none of his confidence. They, 
in fact, were the chief causes of his very rapid fall, 
— for they took instant hold of his disasters to Ih- 
sbt on his abdication; and, by their firmness in 
this respect, prevented that, which, but for their 
' opposition, would most probably have happened,—- 
namely, an assumf>tion of despotiek power by Na- 
poleon, backed by his soldiers and creatures, avail- 
ing themselves of- the extremity in which they 
had involved the country, and convinced that they 
had no other chance of raising a force sufficient to 
resist their enemies. It certainly is a pity that 
4he few rational and honest friends of liberty in 
France, — ^who, by their dignified avoidance of in- 
timacy with its perfidious betrayer, set a needful 
example to all those who take the name of the 
^fHends of liberty, and who vindicated their inteF- 
lects from reproach by refusing credence to his 
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jpfofessioDS^ iTeerteialy is a btty that fliey w«re 
not more mi^ctfully listeood^o, by the leadiog 
men of those powers who professed to regard a just 
setMemeat of the Internal discords of that coootrjr, 
and the establishment of a liberal and enlightened 
government over it, as essential to the security of 
^«11 the European states, and the general tranquillity 
of mankind. 

But the great question is still obviously unan- 
swered, — viz. how Buonaparte was brought back, — 
and in what quarter, and from what motives, he 
found the support which enabled him to seize on 
the- throne in violation of both his abdication and 
deposition, and to hold it until indignant Europe 
chased him for ever from publick life ? One speci- 
men out of a large class of the modem French, will, 
if 1 mistake not, go a great way towards furnishhig 
the solution. 

^ Lefebvre Desnouettes was among the most au- 
daciously early in declaring for Buonaparte when 
On his way to Paris, — and he must have been very 
principally concerned in the conspiracy. His 
character is notorious as a breaker of his parole of 
honour, and his peculiar circumstances are worth 
explanation. He was particularly favoiired by the 
emper6ur, and was united by the imperial mandate 
to a young lady of fortune. It is well known, that 
this curious mode of rewarding military merit was 
frequently adopted by Buonaparte, and indeed all 
the unmarried females of Prance, whose persons 
were connected with fortunes, were placed at his 
absolute disposal by a law, that rendered his sanc- 
tion of their nuptial engagements indispensible for 
their validity. Lefebvi« Desnouettes, having 
been thus provided with a wife, was presented 
with a palace and its sumptuous furniture, by his 
munificent masted The income of this man, un- 
17 
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der the Imperial gpveramettU is su^iMM 10 h^^ 
aoKMiiited altog;eUii^ta about tw4% UtoufiaQ^ 
fMNindi a yaar. Unftr the Boorbons, though he 



"was alwaya decently received at Court, and suffoled 
no further reduction of bia appointments than natur 
lally accrued from the general change of system* — 
yet It was inevitable that he should feel his conso- 
quence in ^society, his hopes, and even liis reputi^ 
tion injured, by the dis^ace and destructioa of. the 
fountain head of all bis honours and pro&ts. But, 
in regard to the latter, his toss was by no means of 
a speculative nature : he was at once reduced from 
twenty thousand a year to about two; a sum 
scarcely sufficient to keep his splendid hotel in 
reimir. Of course be was obliged to give it up,— - 
and to fall into a sphere immeasurably below 
what he had occupied. Most of those who may 
be termed the offspring of die Imperial court, ex- 
perienced the same sort of reduction in estimation, 
prospect, and income, Buonaparte had k>een sen- 
sible that he could imiy find a sid>stitute for 
hereditary attachments in the enormous wealth 
and unbounded luxury of his adherents: the crea- 
tures of his system, therefore, were made to find in 
it a mine of riches. Their extravagance and dis-^ 
sipation were encouraged, that their desires might 
bind them fastly to the Imperial cause. The 
pomps and luxuries of the courtiers and officers of 
the new dynasty, almtwt surpass imagination:*— 
their hotels groaned under magnificence, that, in 
every thing told the anxious determination to be 
mn^nificent : — the princesses and duchesses of this 
modern creation, had much that^^they wished to 
expnnge from remembrance as to the past, and 
they deemed that they could only effect this by 
making a lavish use of the present. The kind of 
moral principle bred op in this sohgol has been 
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proved to the* world: — the new nobility were as 
luiLuriouB, M profligate, and as intoleraot as the old, 

, --^ut, as they were totally without ioborn aensibi- 

finksof any kind, they could not give that security 
which is to be fouqyd.in a ^Btleman's sense of pri- 
vate honour, that he will abide by those fandameo- 
tal rules of conduct, without the observation of 
which, society would 4>e but an accumulation of 
ruffianisiB.— It will not to any one seem likely, 
that a set so formed and trained, would sit dpwn 
patiently in that humbler state, to. which they 

/found themselves condemned by the restoration of 
the Bourbons, — or that they would be very deli- 
cate in using any means that promised to relieve 
them from irksome mortifications. The Madames 
of this nurture were, I understand, even -more 
irritable than their husbands, under an order of 
things so dilagreeaDiy opposed in its external^ 
quiet, decorum and strictness, to the habits of the 
Iimf^rial court, — ^and the spirit of female intriguer 

. al^ys so active and powerful in France, was very 
Instrumental in bringing about the re-visit from 
£l)>a. In, the final result, what a signal piece of 
relritmtio&has Uiis class pulled dow&iSi)^ it^lft it 
includes Individuals who have been the butchers of 
every system that has prevailed for a time by 
means of butchery, and the profiters by every 
varying visitation of mischief. These have b^e'n 
the insthiments to inflict the most terrible sufferings 
on mankind^ — but, under every change, th^ Imd 
hitherto escaped suffering themselves. Their 
baseness, in fact, had been the principle of their 
preservation: — iMit at last they fell into a ditch of 
their own digging. The greater number of them 
are now outcasts and wandereVs. Buonaparte 
seems to have been led from Elba, only to com- 
plete his own rain, and give farther point to th^ 
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lesson, bj dra^ng with him to perdition thoie 

"who had poisoned by (heir crimes the well-spring 
of liberty, and darlcened, in the storms of mucder 
and desolation* that dawning day, to the lighr of 
whi«h millions looked with anxious hopes, tliat 
were soon turned to disgust and despair. 

That these heads of revolt would find a body 
for it, in a soldiery whose former brilliant pros- 
pects, — ^under a ruler with a political system and 
personal character entirely military, — ^were now 
mych clouded if not utterly closed, — was in the 
nature of things; and only proves, as has been 
observed by others, the ^^ great hazard to which 
civil liberty, national morality, and general prospe- 
rity are exposed all over the civilized world, from 
the prevalence of military habits, and the conver- 
sion of an undue proportion of the people into a 
professional soldiery." — That a party, not only 
far from constituting the majority of the nation in 
numbers, but with an interest directly opposed to 
the national welfare — destitute of virtues, and de- 
graded in estimation and condition, should be able 
to dispose of the kingdom by a sudden transfer, Ib 
to h« exj)!s:ned only by a reference to the pecu- 
liarly lamentable state of publick opinion and in- 
formation in France. The miseries of the revo- 
lution, succeeded as they were by the sullen seve* 
rity of an imperial despotism, had totally indisposed 
the people towards any interference with [)oliticks. 
Under Buonaparte it became a common remark, 
in the exercise of private prudence, that it was a 
foolish and improper thing to take any concern 
with political affairs,— and this disposition was 
inculcated and diffused by the management of the 
government, which was most assiduous to persuade 
or terrify the people from approaching, even in 
thought, the operations of autliority. Henc« ^ it 
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fifts become tbe boast of good FrenchmeB, that 
they leave events to t»lbe their course, aiid are 
aAwajB ready with obedience to tbe actaa} mlers. 
It require bat little diseerameDt to dee, that thia 
(frinciple of passivenesa is a fruitful source of dis* 
torbance and reroliitioB, — aad that it' deprives 
eataUished instiiiitioBS of their strongest security* 
But tbey have not generally acquired even the 
atlphabet of political knowledge at yet in France ; 
and k appeared to me bcrt too plain, that the 
gi'eat^t danger to the Boorbons lay in the ^re- 
5idiee that existed against alt opposition to the 
■leasures of their adimailstratiottf however palpar 
feiy reeoaeileable iirith a sineefe attaehioent to the 
fcniily, as GonstitiilioDaUy vested with the prero- 
gativies of the limited French monarchy. Such aj| 
dpposttioii; iHust be in active and saBCti<»ed exer» 
cise, draining off diseontearls, and impeding dan^ 
gcraoB aimses^^wfofe the government can be deem*- 
«d secure from those felal convulsions, the effects 
of which on the freetiom, morals^ happhiess, and 
general respectability of that country have been 
so deplorable. 

This account of the state of publick feeling and 
opinion in relation to the royal and Imperial 
causes,-— 'ilSind of the temper of the French nation 
towards Buonaparte's late enterprise, — would not 
probably coincide with that which would be given 
by any Frenchman of any party. It is too quali- 
fied to appear accurate jto any warmly interested 
individual; but those who will open their eyes 
may soon see in France that information must be 
sought for any how but in direct testimony. A 
Frenchman can persuade himself of any thing in 
a moment, and he can get rid of an important 
belief as^easily and cjuickly. The political con- 
versations of the saloons are not worth a moment'^ 
17* 
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attention except as curious specimens of national 
character : according to their party is the complex- 
ion of their chattering, — but, what with pleasant 
fabrications, that would in England be taken for 
serious roguery, — and grave discussions, that would 
in England be thought exquisite pleasantries, — 
the simple listener is sure to be misled, and, if be^ 
carries his recollection about with him, he must be 
astounded with the conflict of inconsistencies and 
the jarring of contradictory reports. He would 
shew himself ^ore confident than wise, who should 
pretend to haVe gathered a thorough understanding 
of the publick mind of France from one or two 
visits to Paris; but a careful noting of indirect and 
circumstantial evidence, — a close observation of 
facts, and a habit of reasoning upon them inde-< 
pendently, I may safely say, will be found exceK 
lent preservatives against imposition, and perhaps 
the best methods of coming to something like cor- 
rect notions of the present most extracvdinary 
state of this most extraordinary people. 
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CHAPTER X. 

Thf doubtful point that excited the ^atesi 
interest, both in the minds of the French and the 
isreign visitors to their capital, was the course 
which the Allies would pursue, in regard to the 
great collections of the monuments St fine art* 
and the curiosities of antiquity and science, which 
liad been accumulated in Paris, chiefly at the 
expense of the states which, in the progress of the 
military invasions of France, had become the 
victims of the preponderance of her arms. The 
tide of fortune had at length turned ; and these 
itates, with the exception of one, — which the 
others, however, had taken specially under theif 
protection,— were now in full possession of the 
French territory as conquerors, and with no other 
Tisible or likely restraint on their manner of deal- 
ing with the French people, but what their own 
notions of propriety might enforce. — France had 
stripped of these treasures, which are as dear to 
the common feeling, as precious in the estimation 
of cultivated minds, all the nations that had been 
unfortunate enough to fall under her iron yoke. 
In so doing there can be no doubt that she acted 
contrary to the usages of modern war, and in that 
coarse spirit of rapacious selfishness which dis- 
tinguishes to her shame the whole of her revolu- 
tionary history. It is very possible to find out 
particular instances of very unjustifiable abuses of 
power, committed before she conunenced the 
career in question; — but, so long as they stood 
exceptioiw to the general rule, they did but stand 
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out to their own disgrace, in the exposure of their 
enoriiiity. France it was, that first incorporated 
the most odious violations in her regular system of 
conduct ; she it was, that first refused to own that 
any right could stand in the way of her power ; 
and she gave an example of a cold cruelty of 
practice, quite equal to the worChlessuess of bar 
principles. Austria, Italy, Prussia, the NeCher* 
lands, and Ihe various smaller states of GeraMuij, 
Tfere robbed of their finest works of genius and 
memorials of reputation: Rome had been strip- 
ped to enrich Paris ; the Vatican had been de» 
spoiled to stock the Louvre. When Frederidt of 
Prossia made himself master of Dresden, he only 
asked of the magistrates, that be might have pei^ 
mission to sit in their galtery to admire its pie« 
tures : — the French generals made their seiectiott 
•f these, and packed them off for France t Tho 
armies of these plundered states, however, were 
BOW on the spot where all that had been takeA 
from them was collected^ and that fbey had the 
power to cause r^txtutiom no one eould den/. 
It remained to be seen if siicb waa their detenu- 
nation. 

The French were not contented merely to ex^ 
press a hope in the fort)eardnce of their conqueroray 
on this second occasion of the appearance of the 
Allies ia Paris, because ^ey bad forborne the fifst 
tsme^ — but they grounded a etoim to the reteotion 
<>f the property in perpetuity on tins circumstance. 
Few Witt be found to imagine for an instant, thait 
the nation which seised these articles from tJmr 
possessors, would have reiinqnished miy oppoiftnn*- 
%y of replacing its own property thai night Imve 
been taken from it in the boiHr of bad fortune; 
but certain it is, that its people e£ all partiea^ 
royalists, imperialists, and republicans, affected, in 
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an equal degree, a fine indignant Burpiise at tbe 
bare suggestion that the altar pieces of Aiitwerp, 
which vrere quite destroyed by the cross lights of 
the Louvre, had better be replaced in tbe situa* 
tions for which Rubens painted them, — and that 
Italy had, upon the whole, both in feeling and 
fact, a stroller claim to the Transfiguration than 
France. Tire latter grand work was entered in 
the French catalogues as secnre<l to them by des- 
tiny ; but it is neither decorous nor safe for mor- 
.tals to interpret the resolutions of this awful 
power. The various objections that have been 
urged against the measure of restoration which 
was finally adopted by the Allies, I shall notice, 
and comment upon, after I have stated some of the 
interesting facts that attended this, in my view» 
very proper proceeding. 

The Prussians alone seem to have made up 
their minds, that if ever they had occasion to pay 
a second visit to Paris, they would not leave it the 
spoils of their country to boast of. Indeed it is 
declared officially, that a promise was demanded 
from the French government in 1814, that the 
property of this description, belonging to the state 
in question, should be quietly restored, in the way 
least hurtful to the feelings of the restored family, 
after the bustle of the arrangements was over, — and 
it is added that such promise was given but not 
kept. Prince Blucher, it seems, waited for no 
settlement of concert, and sought for no co-opera- 
tion. When the commissioners came to treat for 
the surrender of Paris, he at once repelled their 
endeavour to preserve untouched the contents of 
the museums, and, in truth, he had previously com- 
menced at Saint Cloud the wprk of retaking. 
From the first moment of his entrance into Paris, 
h^ proceeded spiritedly, and independently, in 
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removiiig ffon the Louvre all tlmt ^ms iq it €»f 
Pniflsian property ; and the blanks od the walls 
shewed the daily progresB of the French loss in 
this respect. The whole amount of it, however, 
would have been as nothing to the remainder of 
the collection, if the other members of the allianoe 
could have been induceA to forbear, — and it was 
thought, by those who were interested in the re- 
tention, that the best way would be to keep very 
quiet as to the proceedings of Prussia,— to affect 
to take no n6tice of them whatever, — ^hoping that 
silence might cause the affair to die away after 
the 6rst removals were over,*— and that either the 
dull indifference or the singular good-nature of the 
states of Europe, might yet leave to Paris the dar- 
Jing boast of being the capital of the world as to 
Fine Art. 

For si>me time there was reasoii to suspect that 
this manoeuvre would be successfni. The Pra»> 
aians completed their seizures, congratulated thetfh 
selves on their own good sense, and swaggerad 
about the Louvre, which now possessed nothing of 
theirs, though it was still^ich in jthe spoils of othf r 
nations. The splendid collection was scarcely 
thinned, and there appeared no signs of an intea* 
tioo to thin it further. The French had aknost 
re<}overed courage enou^ to vaunt of what was 
left;(p them; and to insult the motives of that 
forbearance, the advantage of ^hich they now 
made pretty sure of ei^oying. This they did ia 
the most unqualified style, with reference to the 
abstinence of the Allies in 1814. Denon is said 
to have illustrated this, by the fable of the cock, 
who, scratching in a dunghil, found a diamond, 
which he spurned from him, while he eagerly pi^- 
ed up a barley-corn. It certainly was the genefid 
belief in Paris, that ]|o people knew any tiling of 
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the TftlUe of {»faiiiDgii and «tiifti]6», earioritieg, cmd 
•ollectioDB of natuAl history, but the French,—* 
and that to thie general ^omnce, coupled with a 
leelios of dread, ba to what ihe-'Para»iaos mighl; 
have dooe in their vengeance, if it had been at* 
tempted to deprive them of what they so highly 
prized and relished,*— tiiey owed the continued 
pOBsession of these treasures, after the events of 
1814. Indeed no Frenohman permitted himself 
lo^ entertain the slightest doubt of the consciousness 
ef the Allies, when first masters of the French 
eapital, that they were far too weak to repossess 
themselves of what was held in it as trophies of 
their defeat. ^' You knew well, that we should 
liave arisen as one man to delitroy you, if you bad 
dared to lay hands on wtiat every inhabitant of 
France feels to be his Imnour, his pride, his de- 
light, his exisfence<'---of wtlich our country is alone 
worthy, — ^which are the monuments of the days of 
French glory, — and proofs, that, in the reverse of 
her fortunes, she was still dee^med formidable t*^ 
Thia was the language which the British and 
other foreigners heard in the assemblies of Parity 
delivered with vehemence, ami even with offen- 
. aive arrogance, while their ccifentry men were stand* 
lag guard over every publick edifice in that 
capital, while they regulated the publick (estivals, 
and encamped in the publick gardens ! The French 
military were peculiarly loud and pertinacious in 
these declarations, — ^yet the uuyority of this class 
very ioeoasistently maintained, that all that was 
done in 181 4 in France, was done by the dint of com*' 
pulsion, that the Eqiparour was forced from a peo- 
ple that wished to retail^ him as their ruler, — and 
that the army took the oaths of allegiance tq 
another Prmce most unwillingly. It seemed 
straog«» sft^r this, to iasist, that ^ihe Allies trfad^ 
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IB it was wMi wwe *Ue to MBOvel^foree^ a 
beloved lovereigii firom his people, and dictate 
Ikateful engegemeotB to a nuaierons soldiery, could 
■ot , repoB8ee» themaelveB of their own pictures! 
What was this but to affinv, that a mao might be 
strong enough to lift a hundred weight, and yet be 
so weak that he coald not bear himself up under 
an ounce! But it very seldom happens that a 
Frenchman troubles himself to connect two facts 
tf^ther, tfiat they may elucidate each other;— 
.he is vivaciously affected with single circumstan- 
ees, and forcibly struck with simple impressions, — 
hot generalinng and combining are entirely out 
of his way. 

It certainly seemed, however, as if the Allies, at 
least, hesitated very much, to mortify this offenuve 
vanity. Every day new arrivals of strangers 
poured into Paris, all anxiety to gaiiTa view of the 
Louvre before its collection was broken up : it 
was the first point to which all the British directed « 
their steps every morning, in eager curiosity to 
know whether iie business of removal had com- 
menced. They who took the journey to France 
at this period were gratiied :-*-the few pictures 
seised by the Prussiflms were scarcely missed, and 
all the most celebrated works remained. The halls 
ef the statues might be considered uninjured, — and, 
in the great gallery above, which was -perpetually 
crowded with strangers who found it a conve- 
nient rendezvous, earnest discussions and disputes 
^ WcVe maintained as to the propriety and probabili- 
ty of further stripping its wails. 

But the business was by no means at rest under 
this apparent inactivity. . The towns and princi- 
|>alities that had been plundered, were making sedu- 
lous exertions to influence the councils, of the Al- 
lies to determine on a general restoration ; and se- 
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v«ral of tbe gwfti Powers ieaneideeid^j.towaids 
toch a decision. The esteened sculptor, Canora, 
i^peared as a ctedmaiit in behalf of Rome, whidi 
had only her venerable name to uife, having no 
fbrce to support her rights. Attempts were cer- 
toinly made to contrive an arrangement with the 
King of France's ministry, 1^ which justice might 
be done to Europe, observing the greatest possiUe 
delicacy that the circumstances admitted of towards 
the French government and people. But Fouch^' 
and Talleyrand hung back, in that unprincipled, 
cunning, setfish spirit, which ever characterieed the 
Imperial school of politicians; — ^hoping that the 
Allies would either shrink from a forcible seizure 
altogether,-— or that some of the smaller states, to 
^lom belonged the most valuable^ articles in the 
museums, mi^ht fail ta receive from their powerful 
friends, that armed assistance, which would enable 
ibem to repossess themselves of their property. 
The story went at the time, that Canova's repre- 
sentations, originally made to the French govern- 
ment, were treated with cutting contempt : Talley- 
rand was said to have dro|»t)ed, by way of taunt, 
that no pictures or statues could be taken from the 
Louvre, unless there were at least fifty thousand 
scrfdiers to see tbat they were safely taken down t 

But, at length, it seems, the patience of those, 
who saw the impolicy as well as the injustice of 
leaving to France these trophies of a monstrous 
system of aggression and spoliation, which it was 
the object of the great combination of Europe 
to destroy, — was utterly exhausted.^ It was re- 
solved, however, that each power of the alliance 
should act in the independent exercise of its own 
strength, according to its ewn views of this matter. 
Russia was generally understood to give some sup* 
lyort to the pretensions of the French ;— -she bad» in 
18 
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tculbt tot Uaie or B^tUng.Mid it wa* known to be 
either her taste or her poticj, to recommend her- 
self to France. as the magnenimous moderator of 
Uie severity of hear Allies. 

Before actual force was employed, representntioQS 
were repeated to the French government, — but the 
mioisters of the King of France would neither pro* 
mlse doe satisfaction* nor uphold a strenuous oppp^ 
sition. They shewed a eiilky disregaid of eveiy 
api>lication. A deputation from the Netherlands 
fiwrmally claimed the Dutch and Flemish pictures 
lakeo during the revolutionary wars from these 
countries ; and this demand was conveyed through 
the Duke of Wellington, as Commaiidec-^in-Cbief 
of the Dutch and Belgian, armies. About the same 
time,. also, Austria determined that her Italian and 
German towns, which had been despoiled, should 
have their property replaced, — ^and Canova, the 
anxious representative of Rome, after numy fruitless, 
appeals to Talleyrand, received assurances that he, 
too, should be furnished with an armed force suffi- 
cient to protect him in taking back to that venera- 
ble city, what lost its highest value iuvits removal 
from thence. 

. Conflicting reports continued to prevail among 
the crowds of strangers and natives as to the inten- 
tions ofihe Alliee,-^but on Saturday, the 23d of 
September, all doubt was removed. On going up 
to the door of the Louvre, 1 found a guard of 150 
British riflemen drawn up outside. J asked one of 
the soldiers what they were there for ? " Why, they 
tell me Sir, that they mean to take awa^ the pic- 
lures*"' was his reply. I walked in amongst the 
sietues below. In one of the halls, I found two 
brown-complexiooed, stout, good natured looking 
women, the wives of English soldiers, examining, 
very curiously, the large reclining, figure of the Ti- 
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ber ; one of tb*in exclaimed with a laugh, «* See %ow 
the young devils run over bid body T The streams 
of visitors to this coHeetTon of antique tjeauty, had, 
for some time, presented the strangest contrasts be- 
tween the observers and the things observed. I 
once caught two Yoi^shire men, privates of the 
Foot Guards, spelling out -from their catalogues, 
Bytlable by sjilable, the title of Pdossin's picture of 
the Rape of the Safoines ; when they had succeeded 
in putting the words together^ and given one mo- 
mentary glance at the production of the peneM, 
they went on to the next number, to pursue the same 
tedious exercise with regard to it, — ami so they 
would pikibably continue at work, until they ha«1 ^ 
laboured through the names of some hundreds of 
pictures. €roing on from these, up the vast lengtti 
ef the gallery, I found a Cossack turning up bis 
simple tiarbarian face to the Transfiguration. He 
was gazing at it with an expression of admiration, 
hut it was the same sort of expression with which 
he would regard the buffaloes and sea-lions in the 
Cabinet of Natural History. A Highland sergeant 
was fixed opposite to him, before a picture by one of 
the early Italians, in which St. Cecelia is repre- 
sented drawing a bow across a violin. His mind 
was evidently occupied, to the exclusion of every 
other consideration, with speculations on the strange 
appearance of a woman playing on a j[iddle* 

I was calletl from the marbles, on the day^which 
I have mentioned, by a sudden rushing of feet from 
without, and on going to the great stair-case, I saw 
the English guard hastily tramping np its magnifi- 
cent ascent : — a crowd d astounded French follow- 
ed in their rear, — and, from above, many of the 
visitors to the Gallery of Pictures were attempting 
to force their way past the ascending soldiers, c'atch- 
ing an alarm from their dudden entrance. We had> 
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in Parii, our dail j reports of the prolMltiilitj of con-' 
▼ulsions, massacres, insurreotions, and ^hat iiot» 
that was terrible, — and the Louvre was by many 
deemed the spot where the disturbance was most 
likely to break out, — it being there that the highest 
degree of French exasperation would most probably 
be kindled. It was the general remark of even the 
people themselves, that no infliction of the Allies, 
or of their own government, — ^no loss of territory or 
violation of liberty, — would affect them with such 
mortification, rage, and sorrow, as the seizure of the 
monuments of art, an^ the curiosities. This was 
taking the feather from their caps, and would there- 
fore hurt them more than snatching bread from their 
mouthsi or pulling the coat from their backs. No 
wonder, therefore, if it was at first imagined, that 
the English guard had been called into the Louvre, 
In consequence of the appearances of nome exple> 
sion of popular fury. 

The alarm, however, was unfounded, — but the 
spectacle that presented itself was very impressive. 
A British officer dropped his men in files along this 
magnificent gallery. Until they extended^ two and 
two, at small distances, from its entrance to its ex- 
tremity. All the spectators were breathless, la 
eagerness to know what was to be done, — ^but the 
soldiers stopped as machines, having no care lie- 
yond obedience to their orders. They proceeded 
to untie the oil-skins from the locks of their rifles. 
The bustle, and dust, and buu of the armed men, 
and of the' curious, agitated crowds, presented a 
marked contrast to the tranquil dignity of the Ra- 
phaels and Titians on the walls, which, neverthe- 
less, were the causes of all this hurley bnrley. It 
was, indeed, a fine triumph for genius that was now 
In a course of celebration. Here was evjtrj heart 
agitated, every tongue voluble, every arm raited ia« 
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ces and ministers in earnest and warm discussion 
concerning their fate, — ^and here was a nation in a 
fredzy at the idea of losing them. 

The work of removal now commenced in good 
earnest : porters with barrows, and ladders, and 
tackles of ropes made their appearance. The col- 
lection of the Louvre 'might from that moment be 
; considered as broken up for ever. The sublimity 
' ^ its orderly aspect vanislied : it took now the 
melancholy, confused, dissolute air of a large auction 
room alter a day's sale. Before this, the visitors 
had walked down its profound length' with a sense 
of respect on their minds, influencing them to pre- 
serve silence and decorum, as they contemplated 
ftem2yestlc& pictures: but decency and quiet wers 
dispelled when the signal was given for the break- 
up of the establishment. It seemed as if a nation 
had become ruined through impiovidence, and was 
selling off. 

The guarding of the Louvre was committed by 
turns to the British and Austrians, while this pro- 
. cess lasted. The Prussians said that they had 
done their own business for themselves, and would 
not now incur odium for others. The French 
door-keepers were entirely superseded : they who 
had been so active and official in their manage- 
ment ci the place, when I first visited it, were now 
iseen, — haunting their usual situations, it is true,— 
but without^ Junctions or powers of any kind, — and 
they appeared to have very bitter feelings of the 
.sad cluuige. 

The workmen being incommoded by the crowds 
that now rushed to the Louvre, as the news spread of 
the destruction of its great collection, a military 
order came that no visitors should be admitted 
without permission from the foreign commandant 
18* 
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of Paris. This direction was piei<jr strictlj ad- 
bered (o by the sentioels as far as the exclusion of 
the French, — but the words Je stds Anglais^ were 
always sufficient to gain leave to pass fpoiH the 
Austrians :-rOur own countrymen wece rather more 
strict,-^but, in general, foreigners could, with bul 
little difficulty, procure admission. The Parisians 
stood in crowds around the door, looking wistfully 
within it, as it occasionally opened to admit Ger^ 
mans, English, Russians, &c. into a 4)alace of their 
capital from which they were excluded. I waft 
frequently asked by French gentlemen, standing 
with ladies on their arms, and kept back from the 
door by the guards, to take them into their own 
Louvre, under my protection as an unknown fo^ 
reigner ! It was impossible not to feel for them ia 
these remarkable circumstances of mortification- 
and humiliation ; and the agitation of the French 
publick was now evidently excessive- Every 
Frenchman looked a walking volcano, ready to . 
spit forth fire. Groups of the common people col- 
lected in the space before the Louvre, and a 
spokesman was generally seen, exercising the most 
violent gesticulations, sufficiently indicative of 
rage, and listened to by the otliers with lively signs 
of sympathy with his passion. As the packages 
came out, they crowded round them, giving vent 
to torrents of pestes^ didblesy sojcres^ and other 
worse interjections. This was indeed makyig the 
nation pass under saws and harrows* 

Their only resource now was in absurd stories, 
bad jokes, and childish calumnies. It became the 
bshion to abuse the Dukeof Wellington, as it had 
been the fashion to praise him, and no tale was too 
ridiculous for momentary belief, if it accorded with 
the national anger. England was to have the 
Venus and ApcSlp : — this was settled : — Frenchr 
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i wooid not hear a doubt of it ;— tbej knew it 
to be a fact, — and, besides, would England assist 
in breaking up a collection of this sort, without 
securing something for herself? They were certain 
France would not In the mean time the Eoglish 
newspapers came over with warm disavowals of a 
. publick wish in England to receive any part of the 
plundered property,— declaring, that it would have 
a bad look to accept of any of the objects that had 
been in the Louvre, even if tendered by the owners. 
Of the publick spirit which dictated these articles^ 
the French had no understanding, nor were they 
more affected by the general expression of indigna- 
tion which broke from the British in Paris, when 
the idea was thrown out, that London was to be en- 
riched with some of the works of art taken from 
the former capital. Those of my countrymen who 
felt the propriety of the measure which the Alliea 
had adopted, had but one answer to all these sug* 
gestions: namely, that the statues were Italy's, — " 
and that the pride of England would consist ia 
restoring them to Italy, — as French glory lay in 
taking them from Italy. But there was a strong 
party of British who maintained, that Paris ought 
not to lose iier plunder; — that she, — vindictive 
and arrogant as she was, — should be treated with 
generosity at the expense of justice to the weaker 
and aggrieved states whom she had oppressed. It 
was said by a German, that Englishmen alone 
would have thus argued in favour of their most in- 
veterate national enemies : — that no inhabitant of 
any other country would have debated and dis- 
puted, on general principles, a measure that would ' 
fix for ever the remembrance of the superiority of 
his nation, and the humiliation of its most arrogant 
foe^ The French, however, could see only the 
hand of England in all that they suffered : she waa 
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enemies from their eight. Wherever an Engltsb- 
mao went in Paris, at this time, — ^whether into a 
abop, or a company, he vras assailed with the ex- 
clamation—" ^ft f tos campatriifls r — and the la- 
dies had always some wonderful story to tell him, 
oi an embarrassnKnt or a mortification that had 
happened to his duke ; of the evil desigmh of the 
Prince R^ent, or the dreadful revenge that wi|tf 
preparing against the injmrers of France. In short, 
every where we saw a people suQering severely,-^ 
hut who neither knew how to safifer with resigna- 
tion and dignity, nor to cast off their tormentors 
by a courageous exertioik 

The great gallery of the Louvre presented eveiy 
IVesh .day a more and more forlorn aspect ; but it 
combined a number of interesting points <^ view, 
and for reflection. Long blank spaces of dir^ 
hlue wall daily encreased their slse and number,-^ 
and told how rapidly the monuments of the gloi^ 
of France were disappearing. Strangers continued 
to flock to Paris, particularly from Britain, hopefnl 
to be yet in^time to see these fine productions, 
which few, comparatively, could ^command the 
means of sedng afler they were dis()ersed. The 
gallery now seemed to be the abode of all the fo- 
reignefs in the French capital: — we collected 
there, as a matter of course! every morning, — but 
it was easy to distinguish the last comers from the 
rest. They entered the Louvre with steps 6f 
eager haste, and looks of anxious inquiry : they 
seemed to have scarcely stopped by the way,— and 
to have made directly for the pictures on the in- 
stant of their reaching Paris. The first view of 
the stripped walls m^e their countenances sink 
under the disappointment^ as to the great ok|}ect oT 
'their jdumey. 
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The porterg went on lowering the heavy Fntriiet^ 
-^and the last eonsolation of the Frenofa wae in 
spreading reports that the pictures were very clum- 
sily ta^en down, and that many of them were cdt- 
siderafoly injured. It appeared to me, however, 
that the work went on very comfortably, — ^and cer- 
tunly no picture received serious damage. The 
great damage had been already done by the Frendi 
repairers of the works of Raphael, &c. The db- 
|)utie8 of the different states who claimed the pic- 
tures, attended with catalogues of the lost property, 
and an Italian commissioner was present, under 

' the aythority of Austria, to superintend the whole 
of the arrangements. This gentleman attempted, 

-on one occasion, to give his orders to some bigli- 
landers, who were then on guard in the Louvre, 
but the parties were quite unintelligible to each 

-other: — a person interfered as interpreter,--" I 
wish them,** said the Italian, " to stand by the pk- 
tuMs as they are taken down, for it has been ihti- 
mated to me, that some of those who are losing 
them, mean to cut, or otherwise mutilate them, bie- 
ibre they are taken away." 

Crowds collected round the 7VaiM/^raff<m,*^ 
that picture which^ according to the French iKi- 
eount, desHny had always intended for the French 
nation : — ^it was every one's wish to see it takefi 
down, for the fame which this great work of Rft- 
phael had acqilired, and its notoriety in the general 
knowledge, caused its departure to be regarded a« 
the consummation of the destructibn of the picture 
gallery of the Louvre. It was taken away amoUg 
the last. 

Students of all nations /fived themselves round 
the principal pictures, anxious to 'complete their 
copies before the workmen came to remove the 
originals. Many young French girls were seeli 
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among tliese, perched up on 'small scaBblds, and 
calmly pursuing their labours in the midst of the 
throng and bustle. Our officers generally posted 
themselves close to these interesting artists, vrho 
teemed quite able to flirt \?ith the foreign hus- 
•ars, and copy a Holy Family at the same time. 
Both the males and females in this singular country, 
possess the quality of reconciling themselves to 
all circumstances, — and of permitting nothing short 
of a physical obstruction to stop them. This qual- 
ity would indeed be a most valuable one, i( it 
could exist in union with the fine sensibilities of 
the mind, instead of being found, as it genei|illy is, 
in their place. It is the province of philosophy, 
however, to bring them together, — and it is for 
those who pronounce on the French character, to 
say whether it be its levity, or profcundity, that 
produces the frame of temper which I have men- 
tioned. 

There was, generally, a large collection of En- 
glish female beauty in the Louvre, and the military, 
who walked in attendance, on the ladies, bore the 
air of conquerors and masters pretty strongly im- 
pressed on their carriage. ' A sight more inspiring 
of the patriotick affections and exultations in a Bri- 
tish bosom, cannot be imagined, — and, considering 
it as the triumph of justice and good taste, as well 
as of our nation, — considering it as the downfall of 
a barbarous, cold, theatrical im^Ktsition, which, un- 
der the specious language and show of refinement, 
practised degradation and corruption, — the feelings 
of satisfaction might be encouraged safely and ho- 
nourably. 

When the French gallery was thoroughly cleared 
of the property of other nations, I reckoned the 
numL)er of pictures which then remained to it, — and 
found that the total left to the French nation, 4>f 
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the fifteen hundred paintings*! which consfitated 
flieir m^snificeat collection, — was two hundred and 
seventy-four! The Italian division, comprebeoded 
about eighty-five specimens : these were now dwior 
died to Injelve : — in thia soiall number, however* 
there are some veryvexquisite pictures by.Rapbael« 
and other great masters. Their ritiaoa are much 
reduced, — ^but they keep the Entombment, as be- 
longing to the King of France's old collection* 
which is one of the finest by. that artist. A melan- 
choly air of utter ruin mantled over the ^alls of thk 
superb gaUery : — the floor was covered with empty 
framvs, — ^a Frenchman, in the midst of bis sorrowt 
had bis joke, in saying, — "Well, we should not 
have, left to ihcm even these f In walking down 
this exhausted place* I observed a person, wearing 
the insignia of tbe legion of bonour, suddenly stop 
short, and heard him exclaim, — ^' Ahy my God^ — and 
ike Paul Potter, too r Tbis referred to the famous 
painting of a bull, by that master, which is the lar- 
gest of his pictures, and is very highly valued. II 
bselonged to tbe Netherlands, and has returned to 
them. It was said that the Cmperour Alexander 
offered fifteen thousand pounds for it. 

Tbe removals of the statues were longer of 
commencicrg, and took up more time ; — they were 
still packing these up when 1 quitted Paris. I saw 
the Venus, the Apollo, and the Laocoon removed : 
these may be deemed the presiding deities of the 
collection. The solemn antique look of these halls 
fled for ever, when the workmen came in with their 
straw, and plaster of Paris, to pack up. The French 
could not, for some time, allow themselves to be- 
lieve that their enemies would dare to deprive them 
of these sacred works : — ^it appeared to them im* 
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liOHdbte that they slioald be sepftnted fron Wnm^ 
-^from la Fnxnce — the cCuolqr of the Louvre and 
the Institute ;-— it seemed a contingency beyond 
the limits of human reverses. But it happened 
nevertheless :— they were all removed. One after- 
noon, before quitting the palacft, I accideataUy 
stopped longer than usual to gasce ^n the Venus* 
and I never saw so clearly her superiority over the 
4-poUo, the impositions of whose style, even mora 
than the great beauties with which they are min- 
gled, have gained for it an inordinate and indis- 
criminating adndration. On this day, very few, if 
any of the statues, had been taken away, — and 
many said that France would retain them, although 
she was losing the pictures. On the following 
morning I returned, and the pedestal on which the 
Venus had stood for so many years, the pride of 
Paris, and the delight of every observer, was va- 
cant I It seemed as if a soul had taken its flight 
from a body, l^e other, statues followed rapidly. 
When I quitted the French capital, there were not 
8 dosen articles in the three principal halls, and 
they were very quickly emptying the others. 

All well-informed persons, whether French or 
foreigners, are well assured that nothing lias been 
taken from any of the collections in the Louvre, 
beyond the spQils of the arms -of revolutionized 
France. The stripped state of 'the Palace, which 
looked a mere wreck, caused many, who were igno- 
rant of the facts, to suspect, that the Allies' had in 
part copied the system of plundering, which they 
reprobated. But this was not the case, it must 
be recollected, that the original royal collection was 
by no means very large — putting the Luxembourg 
out of the question, which could scarcely be said to 
be disturbed by the Allies : — moreover, several pic- 
tures of the French school bad been put avay. in 
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precaution, add they would no doubt make (heir 
appearance again when all was settled, and the 
foreigners withdrawn. It is understood that the 
French attempted to hide several valuable works, 
which Tell within the class of plunder. When these 
Were not forth-coming, on demand,— or when what 
was claimed, from its nature or situation, could not 
be easily or conveniently removed, the Commis- 
sioners adjusted exchanges. This was done in the 
instance of some beautiful pillars which the King 
of Prussia claimed, and which could not, without 
Causing mischief, be taken down. The great pic 
ture of the Marriage in Canaan, by Paul Veronese, 
though not originally French property, has been 
secured to the Louvre by exchange with Austria. 
Many of the Flemish pictures were at first secret- 
ed : this led the Deputies from the Netherlands to 
wait on M. Denon, attended by a superiour officer of . 
their country, and to threaten him with the charge 
of a* body of three hundred soldiers, if the pictures 
wanting were not immediately produced. The 
greater numlier of those deficient were brought for- 
ward, but some could not be found. Many, both 
Flemishand Italian, that were publick property, were 
discovered in the private palace of Cardinal Fesch 
(at the end of the Rue Mantblanc^) which served for 
the quarters of the Prince of Orange. — The collec- 
tion now possessed by France, as rightfully belong- 
ing to it, is still a good one, and may fairly be the 
boast of Frenchmen. 

But the bitterest mortification of the people of 
Paris, yet remains to be described. The well- 
known horses, taken from the church of St. Mark 
in Venice, had been peculiarly the objects of popu- 
lar pride and admiration. They were praised 
(probably without much judgment) as the most 
beautiful antiques in the world, — and the revolu- 
Id 
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lioiiutB who siezed them, declared, in their publick 
anoouacement of the fact, that, after having been 
subjected to the greatest changes, they were " ew/i«" 
fixed in a landofUbeHyandtirtm! Buonaparte had 
removed them from the low pillars where they were 
originally stationed, and where they could be seen, 
—and attached them to a very trumpery car of vic- 
tory, with brightly-gilded harness, clapping the 
whole on the top of his arch of triumph in the 
Place Carousel. It was in a very bad taste that all 
.this was done : — the forms of the four horses were 
quite lost, — the arch, copied from Constantirie's, 
was by no means suited to the situation, — and the 
hew car, the two new figures, and the new brac.es, 
all staring in bright gold, completely subdued the 
antique bronz. Still, however, being exposed in 
the publick view, in one of the most publick situa- 
tions of Paris, this was esteemed the noblest trophy 
belonging to the capital, — and there was not a Pa- 
risian vender of a pailful of water, who did not look 
like a hero when the Venetian horses were spe- 
ken of. 

" Have you heard what has been determined about 
the^iorses ?'* was every foreigner's question : — " Oh 
they (van not mean to take the horses away,'' was 
every Frenchman's remark. On the morning of 
Thursday the 20th of September, however, it was 
whispered that they had been at work all night in 
losening them from their fastenings. It was soon 
confirmed that this was true, — and the French 
then had nothing left for it, . but to vow, that if the 
Allies were to attempt to touch them in the day 
lights Paris would rise at once, exterminate its 
enemies,' aqd rescue its 'jonour. On Friday morn- 
ing, I walked through the square : it was clear 
that some consi<lerable change had taken place; 
the effect of the forms of the horses was finer thaa 
I had ever before seen |t* While looking to dis- 
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cover what had been done, — a private of the 
British staflF corps came up. " You see, sir, we 
took away the harness last night," said he. — " You 
have made a great improvement by so doing,''' I 
replied ; — " but are the British employed on this 
w^ork ?" The man said that the Austrians had 
requested the assistance of our staff corps, — for it 
included better workmen than any they had in their 
• service. 1 heard that an angry French mob had 
given some trouble to the people employed on the 
Thursday night,-^but that a body of Parisian gen- 
darmerie had dispersed the assemblage. The 
f^renchmen continued their sneers against the 
Allies for working in the dark : fear and shame 
were the causes assigned. " If you take them at 
all, why not take them in the face of day ? — But 
you are too wise to drag upon yourselves the irre- 
sistible popular fury which such a sight wpuld ex- 
cite against you!" 

On the night of Friday the order of proceeding 
was entirely changed. It had been found proper 
to call out a strong guard of Austrians, horse and 
foot. The mob had been charged by the cavalry, — 
and it was said, that several had their limbs bro- 
ken. I expected to find the place on Saturday 
morning quiet and open as usual; — but when I 
reached its entrance, what an impressive seen e 
presented itself! The delicate plan, — for such in 
truth it was, — of working by night was now over. 
The Austrians had wished to spare the feelings of 
the King of France the pain of seeing his capital 
dismantled before his palace windows, where he 
passed in his carriage when he went out for his 
daily exercise. But the insolent ignorance of the 
people rendered severer measures necessary. My^ 
companion and myself were stopped from entering 
the place by Austrian dragoons: a -large mob of 
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Frenchmen were collected here,, standing on tip- 
«. toe to catch the Arch in the distance, on the top 
of which the ominoas sight of numbers of workmen* 
busy about the horses, was plainly to b^ distin- 
guished. We advanced again to the soldiers : 
some of the French, by whom we were surrounded, 
said, '* whoever you are, you will not be allowed 
to pass.'^ I confess I was for retiring, — for the 
whole assemblage, citizens and soldiers, seemed 
to wear an angry alarming aspect But my com* 
panion w«s eager for admittance. He was put 
back again by an Austrian hussar : — ^^ What^ not 
the English r he exclaimed in his own language* 
The mob laughed loudly when they heard the 
foreign soldier so addressed :— -but, the triumph was 
ours; — way was instantly made for us, — ^and an 
officer, on duty close by, touched his helmet as 
we passed. It was impossible not to feel for the 
French, thus left behiiid in their own capital. * En- 
tering into the interiour, the spectacle became more 
and more interesting. It was here that Buonaparte 
held his reviews : it was from hence that his troops 
defiled off, when he sent them forth to establish 
new dynasties, and displace oW : — ^it was here, 
according to some letters, written by Englishmen ' 
from Paris during the emperour's last reign of three 
months,— that the national guard and the boys of 
the schools, rolled, as if drunk with enthusiasm in 
his cause, — and afforded, what the iivritersinquesr 
tion deemed an unequivocal pledge of the stability 
of his power, by proving, as they thought, that it 
rested deep in the hearts of the French nation. — It 
Was here that I now saw one thousand Austrians, 
iiorse and foot, in full and exclusive possession: — 
debarring the French from using the square, and 
ebarging roughly back all who shewed any incli- 
nation to violate the prohibition. Five hundred 
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of the soldiers were on the ground, — most of them 
3leeping with their heads on their knapsacks, as if 
they bad been pillows of down. Many df their 
"wives, dull-looking German women, were seated 
ih the midst of them. A strong guard of infantry 
surrounded their comrades, and the Arch: — on 
the outside of these, sentinels walked abbut, — ^and 
Cavalry filled up the rest of the space. The lon^ 
range of the windows of the Louvre was crammed 
. with the heads of the British and other foreigners, 
looking Earnestly on this remarkable .scene. Be- 
yond each of the avenues into the place, the 
French crowds were to be perceived, stretching 
forward their necks, and raising their bodies, to 
discover as much as possible of what was going 
on, from the distance to which they were confined. 
The King and the Princes had left the Thnilleries^ 
to be out of the view of so mortifying* a business. 
The court of the Palace, which used to be gay 
with young Gardes du Corps and equipages, was 
now silent,' deserted,^ and shut up. Not a soul 
moved in it. The top of the Arch was filled with 
people, and the horses, though as yet all there, 
might be seen to begin to move. The carriages, 
that were to take them away, were in waiting 
below, and a tackle of ropes was already affixed to 
one. The small door, leading to the top, was 
protected by a strong guard : every one was striv- 
ing to obtain permission to gratify his curiosity, by 
Tisiting the horses for the last time that they could 
be visited in this situation. Permission, however, 
could necessarily be granted but to few. I was? 
of the fortunate number. In a minute I had. 
elimbed the narrow dark stair, ascended a smallii 
ladder, and was out on the top, with the most, 
picturesque view before me that can. be iqaagined. 
An English lady asked m^ to assist her into 
19* 
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Boonapaite^s Car of Y ictoiy : hb own ttatne wat 
to have been placed in it, when he came hack a 
Cmiquerorfram his Russian expedition ! If it had, — ' 
I should have lost the opportabity of giving 017: 
hand to a countrywoman, to place her in that 
situation. I followed her and her husband into the 
car, and we found a Prussian officer there tieforet 
us. He looked at us, and, with a good-humoured 
smile, said, ^* The Emperour kept the English out 
of France, but the English have now got where he 
could not r — Ahy pauvre Napole&n ! he added in a 
sneering tone : but not one of us could well an- 
swer him. I felt my head turn round. Connects 
ing one event with another, their reverses made 
one feel the place frightfully unsafe.-r-£|^low wer^ 
the victorious- Austrian soldiers $ at« a distance^ 
immense crowds of the defeated but enraged 
French; behind us the Falaeeof the Tluiilleries» now 
for a moment tenantless after receiving so naasy 
tenants ; on one side the long Louvre, filled with 
our countrymen, and almost stripped of its invalua- 
ble contents : close to us were the horses that 
from Greece had been taken to Rome, to Constan- 
tinople, to Venice, to Paris,-^-and were now to he 
sent back to Venice. These revolutions, more 
than the height of the arch, made one feel giddy. 
Buonaparte had stood where we were then stan- 
ding: — ^he had brought his bride, Maria Louisa*, 
to this spot, — and his statue, which was to have, 
been fixed as the consummation, of the trophy^ 
was completed t^y the artist One thing only waa 
wanting t-^it had not been erected. 

The top of the Arch being very narrow, it was 
not possible to see the horses properly. I stooped 
below them, got up between two,-- and rested my 
arm on these woiks (as it is said,) of Lysippus^ 
They partook of nothing of the whirl and alteration 
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•boot tbem : tiiey were of distaot ages, and hadr 
come from distant places : the ^orid might be said 
to have changed since they were young, — but they 
had changed in nothing. They turned the samev 
unmoved foces on the mobs of modem Paris, as they 
did on the mobs of Corinth. 

The English staff corps, helping the Aus^rians*. 
were busy about them. 1 found myielf in the way, 
and left the top of the arch. From the Place Ca«. 
rousel 1 saw the one to which the tackle was fixed 
make a considerable movement forward : it stea-.. 
died again for a moment ; — the people below pulled, 
again ; — ^it shook, — advanced farther, — its fore feet^ 
were beyond the arch. One other pull, and il. 
sprung grandly off, and swung in the air. I turned 
to look towards the French : their crowds were in 
a movement, caused by violent feeling ; arms were, 
up, fingers pointing, heads tiraving. There was a 
general bustle too at all the windows of the Louvre. 
The horse slowly descended, and was received 
safely in one of the cars. The others followed the. 
same afternoon, but it became dark before the whole 
were removed. 

The cry of the French now was, that it was. 
abominable, execrable, to insult the King in his 
palace, — ^to insult him in the face of his own suIh 
jects, by removing the horses in the face of day I I 
aiyoumed with a friend to dine at a Restorateur\ 
near the garden of the Thuilleries, after witnessing, 
what 1 have described. Between seven and eight 
in the evening, we heard the rolling of wheels, the 
elatter of cavalry, and the tramp of infantry. A 
number of British were in the room : they all rose 
and rushed to the door, without hats, and carrying 
in their haste their Khite table napkins in their 
hands. The horses were going past, in military 
procession, lying on their sides in separate carf» 
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Pint came cavalry, then infaatry, then a car; — 
then more cavalry; more infantry, then another 
car,— *ancl so on, till all the four past. The drumt 
were beating, — ^and die standards went waving by. 
This was the only appearance of parade, that at- 
tended any of the removals. Three Frenchmen, 
seeing the groupe of English, came up to as, — ^and 
began a conversation. They appealed to us if tiiis 
was not shameful. A gentleman observed, that the 
horses were only going back to the fl&ce from 
whence the French had taken them : — if there was 
a right in power for France, — there must also be 
one for other states : — but the better way to con- 
sider these events, was, as terminating the times of 
robbery and discord. Two of them seemed much 
inclined to come instantly round to our opinion :— 
but one was much more consistent He appeared 
an officer, and was advanced beyond the middle age 
of life. He kept silence for a moment, and «theni 
with strong emphasis said, — ** You have left, me 
nothing for ray children but hatred against En- 
gland; this shall be my legacy to them." — " Sir,*' it 
was replied, — " it will do your thildren no good, 
and England no injury.** 

The following are some particulars collected 
from different sources of information, relative to tbe-^ 
losses which France sustained, in her various pnb- 
lick establishments. It is possible, however, that 
some inaccuracies may have crept into the accounts. 

The most unfavourable reports had gone about 
relative to the fate of the establishment of the Gar- 
den of Plants, and Museu;n of Natural History. It 
had been said that the Allies had not only claimed 
the restitution of what had been originally taken ' 
from them, but, that they had selected out of the 
French collections whatever was wanting to com- 
plete their own. The erroneousness of all these re^ 
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p#rt8 was aseerCained. Monsieur Brognian, th^ 
superiateadant of the Stadtbolder's collectioa, an^ 
who, twenty yean since, surrendered to the French 
power whatever it thought proper to demand, was 
appointed by the Commissioners of the govemmeni 
of the Netherlands, to claim, from Louis the Eigh- 
teenth's government, the restitution of the things 
taken from Holland. The minister of the ifiteriour, 
in consequence of an application from this gentle- 
man, gave orders that they should be restored ; but, 
instead of the restitution of the identical objects that 
had been seized from the Dutch, an amicable ar- 
rangement took place, by which the greater part of 
them remain untouched in the French Museum — 
and a new collection, including a complete series 
of natural productions, was formed for their original 
possessors, out of the duplicates in the possession 
of the French cabinet. 

The collection thus made ^f the different dassesi 
eonnsts of 

260 quadrupeds, 

800 birds, ^ 

338 reptiles, 

802 fishes, 

3, or 400 shells, 
and it forms, consequently, a much more valuabk 
possession than the productions originally taken 
would have been. None of the above mentioned 
articles were drawn from the French cabinet to 
which the publick is admitted, but- from a private 
store which the establishment possess<»s, and which 
is immense. As to the library of this establish- 
ment, it was very little indebted to the Orange col« 
lection, and the right of claiming the small number 
of books that might have been demanded, waa 
waved, in consideration of the things received. No 
plants whatever were claimed. The cause of this 
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amicable settlement of the Dutch claims, may be 
worthy of meotion. It appears, that, when Mon- 
sieur Thouin, (the celebrated professor of botany 
and agriculture, still living, and holding the direc* 
tion of the botanical department at the Museum of 
Paris,) was commissioned by the French govern- 
ment to select from the Dutch colfection whatever 
he thought best calculated to enrich the French 
one, it was represented to him by Monsieur Brug- 
man, that not only a publick injury was sustained 
" by this act of the French government, but a private 
one also in his own instance ; for that the employ- 
ment which he held must of necessity cease. In- 
consequence of this representation, M. Thouin 
alloWed M. Brugman three days to remove and 
conceal some of the most valuable objects, and was 
sufficiently -moderate in what he took himself not to 
affect materially the existence of the establishment. 
This circumstance,"* which has not been unremem- 
bered, together with the consideration which Mon- 
sieur Cuvier and all the professors of the establish- 
ment of the Garden of Plants, enjoy abroad, gave 
rise to the friendly arrangement in question. 

The removal of the natural productions from 
Holland was never sanctioned by any treaty. The 
Prussians, on their first arrival wanted to ei^amp 
in the garden of Plants, as they did in that of the 
Luxembourg Palace. This would have exposed it 
to much damage, but, in consequence of the Baron 
de Humboldt's* interference, the troops received 
orders to the contrary. 

T'his museum had been enriched a little at the 
expense of the Verona collection, which had sup- 
plied it with a good many speciUfiens in the class of 
fishes. The Emperour bf Austria, who claims m 
th^name of Verona, took birds in exchange. 

* The celehrated traveller, brother of the minister, and cbsgn- 
berlainofthe iLio^. 
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The librarf of the Araena! is not barely a repo* 
sitory of military works, it embraces knowledge of 
every description. It was formed by Monsieur de 
Pauly d'Argenson, minister of war under Louis 
XVI. The story told at this establishment is, that» 
shortly after the entrance of the Allies, som^ Prus* 
sian officers visited the library, and inquired for 
difierent works, which were shewn to them. A 
few days after, the sanie officers returned, attended 
ivith a strong guard, and desired that works, ac- 
cording to a list which they produced, should be 
delivered into their hands. Some difficulties were 
made, but the works, it is said, were at length 
brought forward. M. de Treneuil, the librarian,* 
repaired in all haste to the Baron de Muffling, the 
Prussian governour of Paris, to submit his com- 
plaint; — this gentleman referred him to M. de Pful, 
who held Paris, by whom he was again referred to 
M. de Muffling. In the mean time the works in 
question were carrying off. Finding all expostu- 
lation with these officers unavailing, M. de Tre- 
neuil solicited the intercession of the minister of 
the interiour, but French influence could be of little 
weight, and the collection was about to be despoiled 
of Us most valuable works, when the fortunate in- 
terference of M. de Humboldt effected what no other 
power could have accomplished. He obtained an 
order from the King of Prussia for the immediate 
restitution of the effecis, and was unremitting in his 
exertions till it wacr' carried into execution. The 
works taken away were thus restored, with the ex- 
ception of a few maps of Cassini's, which had got 
dispersed into different Prussian hands. 

The manuscripts of the Vatican and others 
brought from Florence, Venice, &c. — the whole of 
which were kept in the dep<d des Archives^ VicilU 

* A poet, author oiiheViolaiumdeiTinnbeaux. 
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rue du TetnpUy were claimed parttjr by the JPopty 
and partly by the Emperour of Austria, and restor- 
ed. They were very numerous. Some manuscripts 
VFhich had been deposited in the Imperial, liow the 
Royal Library, have also been restored. The oth- 
er libraries, such as those of St. Genevieve, and the 
Quaire Nations^ contained no revolutionary or 
predatory acquisitions. 

The depot of the models of the fortified towns of 
France at the invalids, was occupied by the Pru8- 
Bians from their first arrival in Paris. I. visited it 
some time after the entrance of the Allieis. Twen- 
ty-two of the beautiful models had been carried oflf 
by the Prussians, who had selected all those of the 
towns situated on their frontier. It was the stupid 
clamour of the capital that the English intended 
taking the models of some of the sea-port towns, 
such as Brest and Cherbourg. This collection of 
models has been forming ever since the reign of 
Louis the XI Vth. The execution of them is'sitigu- 
larly correct and elegant. They exhibit a birdV 
eye view of the town in miniature, and its fortifica- 
tions. They were constructed for purposes of 
study, and none were formerly admitted to see them 
but engineer officers, privileged personB, and for- 
eigners of high distinction. Speaking of the tT()tel 
of the Invalids, it may not be unworthy of notice, 
that the veterans of the establishment secreted, as 
some say, the colours taken hi battle entrusted to 
their care, tliat they might not fall into the hsoids 
of the AFIiea. 

It appeared from all my inquiries, that wifh the 
iexception of the circunistances related in regard to 
the library of the arsenal, no act of violence has 
been committed ib any of the publick establish- 
ments of Paris ; and that, when force w^s rbsorted 
•to, as in the instance of the museum of paintings 
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md stataes, the only object and result have beta 
to restore property to its original possessonk 

The Conservatoire des Arts et Metiers, the CMnet 
des MedaUUs^ the Hotel des* Mormais or Mint, the 
Mamtfacture des Qobelins, have all been respected. 
The manufactory of arms at Versailles, perhaps 
the finest in Europe, Is said to have been destroyed 
by the Prussians. The manufactory of powder at 
Eissone has also been destroyed by them : all the 
machines and implements (some of which may be 
curious since a new process of making gunpowder 
had been invented at that manufactory,^ they car* 
ried ofif,. and sent in boats along the Seme. 

The exactions enforced, and devastations eom^ 
mitted by the Allies collectively^ since their inva- 
sion of France, may be valued at a hundred and 
fifty millions of francs. This is Independent of 
the regular contribution, till the payment of which, 
a hundred and fifty thousand foreigners are to be 
maintained at (he expense of the nation. The 
Prussians have not cost less to France than three 
francs a-day, each man, durini; their stay. 

The loss sustained by the (lossessors of landed 
property may be estimated,^ at least, at one year's 
income, and in many instances at more. The 
difficulty of raising money upon property may afford 
an idea of its insecurity, or at least of the opinion 
of its insecurity. Before the enterprise of Buona^- 
parte, money was to be raised at four, or even three 
and a half per cent, upon landed property, and at 
five per cent, upon emoluments from office. Now 
mon^y is to be had upon hardly any .terms : — and 
this difficulty of raising money occurs at a period 
when demands for it are made from all quarters: 
which may give an idea of the general distress of 
the countiy. 

20 
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The Mlowiag it a list of the ttatnef » tad other 
works of sculpture, conquered by Buonaparte in 
1707, and sent to France, all of whicb she has 
DOW lost: 



f The Apollo. 

t The Meleager. 

^ The Torso. 

/ The Antinoos (of the VatieanO 

The Adonis. 

The Hercules of GoBunodus. 
/ The Apollo of the Ileuses. 
( The Discobolus. 
r The Piping Faun. 

The Torso of Cupid. 

The Paris. 

The Zeno. 

The Discobolus 2d.^ 

The Julius Cesar. ' 

The Augustus. 

The Tiberius (with his toga.) 

The Terpsichore* 

The Polyhymnia. 

The Melpomene. 

The Thalia. 

The CUo. 

The Calliope. 

The Euterpe. 
. The Erato. 

^he Trajan. 

The Posidl{M. 

The Menander. 

The Shepherd (plucking the thorn.) 
. The Dying Gladiator. 
> The Crouching Venus. 

The Cleopatra. 

The Laocoon. 
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. The Adrian. 

The Phocian. 

The Demosthenes. 

The Sardanapalus. 

The Sextiu Hipperius. 
« The Antinous (of the CapitoK) 

The Melpomene, } different from the 

The Urania» ^ forcgoiog^*; 

. / The Venus. 

The Juno. 

The Flora- 
/ The Ariadne. 
/ The Vestal. ^ 

The Little Ceres. 

The Amazon* 

Tlie Minerva. 

The Hebe. 
/ The Cupid and Psyche. 

The Jupiter. ' . 

The Homer. 

The Alexander. 

The Jupiter ISerapis. « 

The Menelaus. ^ 

The Junius Brutus* 

The Marcus Brotus. 
/ The Ocean. 

The Cato and Porcia. 

The Two Sphinxes. 

The Urania. 
. The Three Candelabras. 

The Three Altars. . 

The Tomb of the Musefe. 
r The Tiber, and several other pieces. 

The following is a list df pictures taken by the 
same personage at the same time, and now re- 
stored to the awners : 
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Raphaet^ 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
. Do. . 
Da 
Do. 
P. Perugino^ 
Do.' 



The Transfiguration. 
The Ateumption. 
The Crowning of the Virgin. 
The Annunciation. ^ 
The Adoration of the Magi. 
The Baptism of our Saviour. 
Faith, Hope, and Charity. 
The Resurrection of our Saviour. 
The Resurrection. 
The Holy Family. 

St. Augustin and the Virgin. Do. 

The Marriage of tlie Virgin. Do. 
The Virgin^nd the Saints of Fenigfum. Do. 

The Prophets. Do. 

St. Benedict. Do. 

St. PJacida. Do» 

St. Scholastica. Do. 

The Eternal Father* Do. 

St. Sebastian. Do. 

St. Augustin. • Do. 

St Bartholomew. Do. 

St. Paul. Do. 

St. John. Do. 

Ths Virgin. Do. 

Th^ Deposition of the Cross. .. Do. 

A Virgin. Do. 

The CircumcisioQ. Guercin^ 

.St. Petronilla. DcS 

St. Thomas. '^ Do. 
St. Jerome. Domimchmo. 

Martyrdom of St. Agnes. Do. 

The Virigin of St. Jerome. Cinregio. 

The Virgin a TEcuelle. Do. 
The Descent from the Cross. Caravagio^ 



Piety. 
The NatWity. 
St. Romualdo. 
A Miracle. 



Hannibal Carracci 
Do. 
Andrea SaecM 
Do. 
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A Tlrgiii of fit Francii. A^am. 

Fortune. GMi^. 

Martyrdom of St Peter. Do. 

The Virgin. Oarafalo* 

Martyrdom of Sf . £raBimiB. Poussin, 

Martyrdom of St Oervail. Falentmo. 

The Crowning. Proeacmu 

The St Sebasdan. Do. 

Venice and Modena afforded many other pio 
iijries and^curious works of art ; and no notice' it 
taken here of the spoliations from Germany, ihe 
Netherlands, &c. — so that the above include but a 
small portion of the restorations. 



To the Museum of Natural History Boonaparti 
sent 

The Hortus Siccus of Haller. 

Spallanzani's Collection of Volcanick Substaneef. 

The Minerals of P^re Pirri of Milan. 

The Minerals of the Institute of Bologna* 

The Minerals of the Aldrovandi* ia sixteen 
volufdes. 

The Collection of Marbles and Gems ef the 
Institute of Bologna. 

The Manuscript Figures of AldrovawU, in se- 
venteen volumes. 

The Needles of Rock Christal. 



The following articles were sent to the National 
Library : 

The Manuscripts of the Ambroislao Library, 
and of that of Brera. 

The Manuscripts of the Abbey of St Salvador 
of Bologna. 

20* 
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1^ Donationf made to tiie ClMirch of RftT«Mia» 
on Paf^rus, in 490. 

The Manuscripts of the Antiquities of Josephus, 
OB Papyrus. 

The Manuscripts of the Hlstoi^ of the Popes. 

A Manuscript of Virgil, which had belonged to 
Petrarch, with Notes in Petrarch's hand writing* 

The Manuscripts of Galileo in his hand writings 
upon the Ftux and Reflux of the sea; and upon' 
Fortificatioris. 
'^ Theport-folioof the Works of Leonamiflda V inck 

Twelve Manuscripts of Vinci upon the Sciences. 

The Anatomical Tables of Haller, with addi^ 
tions and corrections in his owa hand writkig. 

The Books of ancient f ditions, proceeding (torn 
the Ambrosian Librarj, as well as from those oC 
the Institute of Bologna, of the Abbey of St. Sal* 
vador, and of the University of Pavia. 

Five hundred manuscripts of the Library of the 
Vatican^ 



Al! these articies are now lost to France, and 
many more, which were taken from other statea-al 
different times, and in different ways. That the 
people should be exasperated at their l^s is not 
strange^ lor we none of us like to refund, iiowever 
ottjectionable may have been the means of ac(|ui^ 
ing. What has been harabiy commented upon ia 
these pages, is that light, superficial turn of puhBck 
character, which cannot even settle itself into 
steady anger or sorrow, under a publick mortificar 
tiun or calamity, but solaces itself with paltry 
boastings, encreasing in offensive arrogance as the 
national condition becomes more debased,— which 
apum^s the air Qf wisdpm on^ the strength of %|»)«> 
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T»iiee«*^4iBd graliftet itself with a^rase, when i( 
u proved deficient in a quality, or is deprived of a 
thing. 

But there are others, beside the French, who re* 
probate the breaking up of the Louvre, and these 
olikjectofs out of France, are chiefly of our own 
country. So far as they thus shew an indepent 
^ent frame of thinking, and impartiality of dispo* 
iition, their opinions are very creditable to them,— 
and, as has been said before, Britain is perhaps the 
only country in the world, that would furnish a 
strong party to attack the humiliation and impo- 
verishment of her enemy. Nothii^ can be more 
proper than that these measures should be judged 
on general principles, and not according to the 
flu^estiona of pique, prejudice, or selfishness ;— ^ 
but it is precisely when tried by the test of general 
principles that the propriety of breaking up the 
collection in the Louvre, is most apparent. 

The question resolves itself into one of goo^ 
taste, — and one of political and moral justice. 

As a matter affecting the interests of Fine Art, 
it is by many thought a pity that this great collec- 
tion should not have remained en^re, — to be easy 
of access,-7^to furnish instruction to the student, 
whose slender means may not permit him to travel 
to distant and various places, — and to stand as a 
great temple, to which the world of taste might 
flock to offer its adoration.-rAll this is specious^ 
and will probably remain the favourite doctrine 
with the many, in spite of My thing that can be 
here said against it. Nothing, liowev^r, can be 
^more fundamentally wrong. It grounds itself en- 
' tirely upon principles and motives, which have no 
natural connexion with high excellence in the 
works of art, nor with deep feeling of their beauties. 
"Jl'hese are facility, common popidarity, and econo^ 
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fHy :-^aii^, oit the other hand, it 19 in oppodition im 
all the quaUtic9 and circnmstances that have ever 
chieflj elicited genius, kindled sensibility, and re^ 
fined the perce|)(ion. The idea of the great benefit 
of these standing collections, and organized acade* 
mies, originates in the mistake of thinking, that 
excellence, in the arts \vhich derive their essential 
graces and valae from the imagination, is to bef 
built up in a regular ascent from the merits of their 
first followers, as in those that are guided solely by 
l^asoning, and are entirely com)>08ed of the gains 
of human knowledge. This is to confound fancy 
with fact, — and to suppose that what is favourable 
to the latter, must encrease the powers of the for- 
mer : — yet, when thus fairly put down on paper 
this disposition will appear to every one absurd. 
In the imaginative arts, whatever dissolves a charm 
of the feeling, does more mischief than can be 
compensated for by any saving of money or trouble. 
This being the case, it follows that a picture or a 
statue in Rome must be of more use to art 
than two pictures or two statues in Paris. It will 
be said, and truly, that they are more easily seen, 
copied, and studied in Paris ;: — that many can go 
to see them there, that could not go to Rome ; — 
that it is allowing the young artist to save his, 
money, and to save his time, to put all the fine 
works of ^rt together, and enable him to sit down 
before them with every accommodation. Thia 
mode of reasoning has reference to an artificial and 
improper state o£ things : — it will generally be in 
the moutlvof the practical artist, as things are,-— 
for the practice of art is now -a trade, or at least a 
profession, to which thousands are annually devoted, 
as to the bar, or to surgery;— and must therefore be 
systematically bred up, as young lawyers go to th6 
eonrts to learn precedents and toimii and yonng 
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surgeons attend hospitals to see alt the varieties of 
diseases. The convenience and support of a system 
liJce this can command no indulgence from sound 
criticism. If great collections did nothing worse 
than seduce and sustain this large stock of artists, 
they would deserve to be decried as perntcious 
mischiefs, — as any thing would, that should make 
fathers talk df making their sons poets,— poetry 
))eing a very genteel and profitable way of gain- 
ing a livelihood ! — To be a good painter is as ex- 
clusively the gift of nature, as to be a good poet, — 
though a bungler of the former class is certainly 
more endurable than a bad versifier. In England* 
Vfe have put the practice in question on the most 
reasonable footing that it' will admit of, — by con- 
stituting pcrtraU painting a regular branch of our 
manufactures: — eminence in which may lead a 
man to the honour of knighthood as certainly as if 
he were eminent as a soap-boiler, or as a cotton-spin- 
ner, or as a vender of lottery tickets. Now, 
though it does not fall within common natures^ 
however trained, to produce poetical paintings, 
yet there are few who may not be taught bow to • 
get up a portrait which shall be very much prized 
vhen hung up over family ehimney-pieces. These, 
then, have their sufficient uses, and draw for them-* 
selves their own natural encouragement. But, in 
France, they do by imposition, and is theatrical af-'^ 
fectation, what in England is done as a genuine ex- 
ertion, appealing to a real feeling. In Paris there are 
some hundreds of historical painters, as they are 
called, who execute academical studies from the 
statues, which are colder and harder than the mar- 
ble itself; and who fill spaces of canvas with rev 
presentations that are utterly uninteresting to any 
human being whatever,— evincing neither 'senti- 
ment nor resemblancej^being neither iofty nor fa- 
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niiliftr,-:-^ieither gratifying commoii feelings, ner 
fais|>iring any thing beyond tiiem. As they are 
uniformly trained according Iq one pedanlick sya- 
lent, to which they all belong, so they are sup- 
ported, nol in a natural way, but by the immediate 
interference of the government. They are not 
left to produce, by their powers, corresponding 
sympathies in the pufolick breast, leading to the en* 
eouragement of their labours; but the summaiy 
way 6[ emplojring them and paying them by au- 
thority is had recourse to,— moreover, they have 
lodgings found them in the Sorhonne, — and thus, 
without the liberality of feeling of individuals being 
in any way appealed to, or, in fact, doing any 
thing worth speaking of, to nourish art, the French 
brag of their taste, of their patronage of geniuit 
and the splendour of its productions among tbens* 
la England, the thing is left to take a simpler and 
more independent course. The siate of the pub- 
Uck mind is permitted fairly to shew itself, and the 
powers of the artists are left to maintain them- 
selves. These, as the general rule, should be al7 
lowed to act and re-act on eacb other : — ^if it be 
regarded as one of the regular functions of the go* 
vernment to support art, a kind of art is sure to be 
supported, which is not worth its expense. 

It Is very true, that the greatest intellects and 
most penetrating imaginations, are most sensible 
of the importance of study, and of the necessity of 
looking closely to the merit that has preceded 
them in their own line. But study may be either 
the sigiTor the substitute of native (eeling : in the 
former case only will it lead to any wordiy result. 
I would contend that these vast collections, which 
are inseparably connected with the dogmas of 
standard awards, and which enable people to talk 
-Md criticise, without its being fiirst necessary lo 
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iifid«tli«d er to feel,— «re preeifelj ealetilat^ (]» 

^ut study in the place of liensibility. Nor is it 
perhaps their worst tendency t» enable the niere 
trained pedant to airogate beyond his title. It is 
the hackneyed conplaiat that England is withoi|t 
a fine publick collection, — ^and she is so : — it hap- 
pens however, that with all the faults of her art, it 
is more distinguished than that of any other coun- 
try, or period since the days when there were few 
or no great publick coUectiouA, by the vigour of 
individual humour, the deep impression of partjc^k 
lar character, and the neality of acute observation 
appearing on the face of its productions, and ho- 
nourably distinguishing them from the cold and 
laboured effects of academical discipline, (ormiog 
a monotonous manner, and mediocre standard. It 
is always safest that the student should be left to 
search out for himself the means of study— provided 
they are not put quite beyond his reach. There 
is not, probably, any circumstance that would ren- 
der abortive the workings. of genius, or overwhelm 
its powers; — bot it may be safely said, that genius 
has more to struggle with in these days of aids and 
rules, than it had in former times* when it was left 
to choose and effect in its own spirit and strength* 
The medium state between the absence of models, 
and their elevation above original conceptions, 
seems to be that which is best calculated to pro* 
duce noble works, in an art, the perfection of which 
is to be found in an union of dexterity, judgment, 
and imagination. 

But all argument is rendered unnecessary by 
the proof afforded us in the modem French art, 
which has grown up under the influence of the 
great collection in the Louvre. It shews the de<* 
piorable effects of studying a manner in preference 
to dierislnng a spirit : it shews, that the weakness 
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%t the humaii mind will not admit that seduloos 
attention shall be given to what is little and subor- 
dinate, without losing the perception of what is 
great and principal : it shews that, inasmuch as 
meditative observation seldom exists where there 
are numbers, and variety, and daily intercourse, a 
large collection is by no means so useful as dif- 
fused specimens, even admitting to models and 
means of study their highest claims, it is proper 
that it should be stated broadly, for it can be proved, 
that the taste of the French in fine art is as bad as 
their taste in poetry, — and that their practice is 
consequently bad. This is speaking of their gene- 
ral 8tyle,---some exceptions may be found in indi* 
viduals. 

The present opportunity seems a fit one for 
repelling , those aspersions against England, as 
Btterly barbarous in taste and talent for the arts, 
which, with a culpable indifference, have been 
permitted to pass uncontradicted from the mouths 
of our self-sufficient neighbours to the rest of the 
world. The assertion will be found easier made 
than proved. Of paintings, England is supposed 
to possess as fine a collection as any in the world; 
but then she preserves them in the retirement of 
her private families, where they have been gathei^ 
ed under the influence of a real feeling, and by 
whom they have been acquired in a regular and 
honest way. The strong sens^ of individual inde- 
pendence And domestick reserve, which belongs to 
the national character, and which one would not 
wish to see forfeited for the sake of a little more 
national decoration, has kept these treasures in the 
back ground, kindling only the fervour of private 
devotion, and administering only to an unaffected 
delight. It is well ohsett^ed by the author of two 
volumes of " Travel$ in FrcBnce^ lately published^ 
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k\i^ Frenehmen ^^ do not seem to undmitaiid wliy 
a manjfthould ever be either ashamed or unwilliog 
to disclose any tbiog that passes in his mind ; — 
thejr often suspect their neighbours of expressing 
sentiments which they do not feel, but have no 

, idea of giving them credit for feelings which they 
do not express." — This at once explains much of 
that stupid defamation which has been directed 
against England by foreigners, and which has been 
<diimed in with by some amongst ourselves, who 
have thus tried to be thought advanced in refine- 
ment beyond their country. 

It certainly happened that England was not 
among the earliest to distinguish herself in Fine 
Art : — we must derive some consolation under the 

. reproach of this, from the circumstance that reli- 

. gion was reformed of its worst and most absurd 
superstitions, and political tyranny was checked 
and controlled among us, for some hundred of 

. years before any of our neighbours stirred in these 
publick undertakinp, which are surely not quite 
insignificant. Literature, being essential to the 

. deliverance of the human mind, and the elevation 
of human feelings, was always sedulously attend- 
ed to in England, and in regard to it she has no 
reason to blush either for her want of taste or want 
of power. Painting and Sculpture certainly lag- 
ged behind : — it would be easy enough to account 
for their lateness in a way that would rather proye- 
it to reflect credit than dishonour on the miW of 
the people ; but it is not necessary to say any thing 
invidious of two elegant arts. When the accom- 
plishment of great publick duties, involving gallant 
enterprises, had afibrded a fair opportunity for re- 
laxation, — when the process of thoughtful inquiry* 
and the fiery tnals of conflict and dis^iutation, had 
issued Iq t^e settlement of a substantial fabrick of 
21 
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publick vtrengtti, freedom, and opafence, vrben, 
the useful having been pretty generally attained, 
the merely agreeable might be safely cultivated, — 
England evinced neither a want of taste or talent 
for elegant imitations. Reynolds, Hogarth, and 
Wilson, are names which suggest high degrees 
(some of them the highest) of almost all the variety 
of excellence belonging to painting. 

London is certainly deficient in the elegancies 
of architecture : though less so than common re- 
port declares, in consequence of the little parade 
that is made here of any thing we have. Our pa- 
laces are very mean and clumsy : and as these are 
the first objects to which a foreigner looks, he sel- 
dom looks beyond them, being satisfied that they 
would be elegant if any of our buildings were so; 
But he ill understands England : — he must turn to 
what has been done by private wealth or popular 
spirit, — by commercial prosperity or publick char 
rity, for her most magnificent displays : — ^her so- 
vereigns have seldom had it in their power to build 
even a cottage, but subject to the severest ques- 
tioning, /rhe point to be settled is, which is most 
honourable to a country^s taste^ to say nothing of 
its general character ; — the enjoyment of pubfick 
liberty, exercising a control over the authorities 
of the state,— KMT the erection of such beautiful 
palaces, as those which the Bourbons gave to their 
mistresses. 

Referring again to the collection in the Louvre, 
it ought to be noticed, that many of the finest pic- 
tures there, were utterly destroyed by being in that 
. gallery. No cruelty of violation can be imagined, 
wiiieh has not been perpetrated in the formation of 
this collection, and scarcely an injury to its objects 
which they have not sustained, as the price of the 
honour of standing in Paris rather than in Rome or 
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in Florence. The pictures which Rubens painted 
for the churches of his favourite town, and adapted 
to the lights of the situations which he himself se- 
lected, were taken and hung up in the narrow gal- 
lery of a French palace, where, if they were ad- 
mired by any one, it was by faith and not by sight. 
— The Venus which (^resided in the majesty of 
her loveliness in Italy, which struck a solemn feel^ 
^ ing of admiration into every breast that approach- 
' ed her single shrine, was sought out with trouble, 
and found with difficulty, among the numbers of a 
long Parisian catalogue. When at last observed, 
what could be thought of her, amidst such a con* 
gregation of bustft., "ndptiiars, and colossal statues, 
iiut ihat she was smaller than life, and had been 
injured in the carriage. Not six feet off, and over- 
whelming her by its neighbourhood, stood the 
group of the Laocoon, and at a few yards distance 
was the Apollo t Each of these had before held an 
undivided empire, and drew wise men to worship 
them in their sacred recesses. But in Paris they . 
were but as feeble auxiliaries to the Champaign of 
Beauvilliers, and the profligacies of the Palais 
Royal : they were included in the guides to the 
amusements of this gross city, along with the Ma* 
rionettes, and the exhibition of a living hermaphro- 
dite. Thus have objects, that formerly gave a 
fame and attraction to a number of towns and spots 
of Europe ; — which stood singly, or in small collec- 
tions, fastened to their places by all that men 
knew of the past, or felt for the present, — which had 
connected themselves with the foundations of pro- 
perty, as well as with ail received and cherished 
recollections and associations, — been violently torn 
away, packed up^ and crowded together, to fill long 
tawdry halls, to give employment to a tribe of 
cleaners, keepers, and porters, and conversationto 
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the mob of the most heartless city in the Trorfd* 
Surely the country to ifvhich Milton made a poet-^ 
ical pilgrimage, should not be rendered bare of it8 
curiosities and beauties, for the sal^e of a land 
which has given models chiefly to dancing masters, 
cooks, and tailors; vrhich has never meddled with 
any thing fine but to debase it,, and never professed 
a just principle but to the disgrace of its^own prac- 
tice. 

Each nation being now in possession of it» 
own treasures of this description, — and their value 
being fully impressed on the publick mind, by the 
noise thai has il>r«u nzade about them, we are now 
more likely to see good effects resuit i:0V2> their 
study and contemplation, than when they were aN 
together in the keeping of the French, who cor- 
rupted and weakened their influence by low prac« 
tice and pernicious maxims. 

Something has been said in favour of France^ 
because she has always opened her exhibitions very 
freely, and given every accommodation to those 
who visited them for the purposes of pleasure or of 
improvement. More disgrace ought to attach to 
those that are de&cient in this courtesy and wis- 
dom, than credit to her for acting as she did. Her 
. collections, be it remembered, were theofispring of 
her publick policy, — not the signs of her genuine 
leeling. Her system, therefore, required that they 
should be unboundedly displayed. She amassed 
them for external effect more than for internal en- 
joyment; she could no more think of restricting 
their exhibition than a lady could think of keeping 
her ribbons in the mj^stery of her cabinet. But, as 
England is miserably an(l most impolitically chur- 
lish in regard to what she possesses, as publick 
property, of the curious and the beautiful, she de- 
serves severe reprehension. It is to be hoped, that* 
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. M the ftir enereases on this subjeet, soander notion* 
mil 8|»ead, and aH CMnefor blame be removed by 
a more liberal course of management. 

The moral and political justice of these restora- 
tionS) it might have been supposed, could nbt have 
. suggested itself as doubtful. Attention to the^laims 
made by the smaller and weaker states to receive 
back their property of > this description, seems to 
i>eloiig to the general purpose of the Alliance, which 
was to break up the French system of forcible spo* 
liation, and restore the relative importance, and 
natural independence, of European states. 

No calamity attending French invasion was so 
much deploped|a8 these rapes : the Grand Duke of 
Parma offered a million of francs to be permitted to 
keep one of the finest works of Corregio, and when 
the robbers refused his offer, saying that it was 
worth more than twenty millions, as calculated to 
inspire the French mind with the love of " glory,'* 
he caused a black marble to be inserted ^ where the 
picture was formerly hung, to attest his grief. The 
aniciety shewn to procure the restitution of the works 
of art is the finest tribute that could be paid to the 
genius of their authors,— and, by proving the value 
attached to the possession of them, forms a strong 
reason for their being replaced. As to saying that 
France held some of them by treaty, what is that to 
the purpose, when it is known that she held Spain^ 
and Italy, and the Netherlands, and Holland by 
treaty ? Her plan of putting the language of agree» 
ment and approbation into the mouths of her vie* 
^ tims, is what chiefly raises the indignation of manly 
natures against her. Her slaves were made to bless 
her for the cudgelling they received at her hands,— 
and to record that it was by their own free eodsent 
ttmt she enriched herself with their property. Bui 
much of the spoliation colleatedin Paris was mern^ 
?1* 
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seiwre, io utter careleBsnessof all fomiB. It waftsaM, 
when the territory of a formerly independeni state 
became French, that France IumI a right to take 
from its towns what, she pleased ^— thus a second 
wrong was justified by the first But the inCamous 
nature of this pretence becomes most apparent, « 
when it is considered, ttiat the pfoperty of particu- 
lar towns and places in the works cf fine art, had 
not usually been disturbed, even by thdr national 
governments. It was never before thought a regu- 
lar or just thing to enrich the collection of the 
capital at the expense of every church and gallery 
throughout the dominions: — on the contrary, the 
pride of cities, districts, and provinces in their an- 
cient inheritances, and modem performances, wa* 
respected, — the benefit of their exhilMtion was left 
to them,— and the patriotick attachments, thus fos^ 
tere^'were found of signal use in causing a general 
gravitating tendency towards the centre of ^ostate« . 
It is by a combination of small orbits, that tte 
steadiness and order of a large system is produced. 
The French urged that it was'uiyust to strip 
them on the second visit of the Allies to their capi- 
tal, because they had been left in full possession 
of their spoils when Paris first fell into the hands of 
the foreign- armies. Their most plausible aignnnent 
• to illustrate this position was, that, on the second 
oecarion, the Allies dame professedly as the friends, 
of the King of France, and even as the friends of 
the nation, which by no means identified itself with 
the enterprise of Buonaparte. The answer, how- 
even i» easily given. The plunilered woi:k3 of art 
were not left as belonging of right to the Frenc^ 
nation ; lior — (and it is material to observe this)— ^ 
were they so unequivocally and fully left as is pre- 
tended. Prussia stipulated with the King's gov- 
ernment, in 1814, that her pioperiy should be re- 
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stored, and, if the engageBient was not kept» France 
surely ouglit not to derive a right from her wrong. 
If Prassia did not qoarrel with her on this score, it 
only shews that France was treated with more for- 
bearance tlmn she had ever shewn. 
. . Most of the other powers, it is true, consented, 
that) as a pledge of union and . forgetfoln'ess of the 
past, the French nation should retain its trophies* 
This was an instance of great generosity, — ^but it 
had a dhtinet and understood objectr It was to 
'reconcile and attach all classes of the nation, — and 
most particularly -the army, — to the restored gov* 
ernment, by enabling them to regard it unconnect- 
edly with circumstances of humiliation. In fact, it 
was to shew, that no disposition was entertained, in 
any quarter, to reduce France below the standard 
of a great and eren a glorious state, while she gave 
proofs that her greatness and her glory were kept 
in harmony with the rights of mankind and the 
safety of the world. 

But the attempt failed of success ; and, wiiether 
the French people were, or were not, participators 
in the. scheme that again threw Europe into confu' 
sion, the result was the same, and the end of leaving 
the trophies was disappointed. As no right to> 
them had ever been acknowledged to rest in France, 
— or rather as the pretence to this right had always 
been denied and opposed, — it remained fairly with 
the Allies to retract their indulgence in consequence 
of their experience of its inutility. 

Further, however, it was pretty certain, that the 
intended remedy had an influence to increase the 
disease^ The favour shewn to France was attri* 
buted to the fears of lier enemies,-«and the bad 
propensities and fiery passions of the factious and 
selfish, were stimulated and kept in play by the 
presence of the meaK^riais of the days of her ag- 
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fieigfoiis. The 4kiB|^NWM dasMS of her ^people 
<W6fe Douruhed in their vickNift di ipaqit ioiig by the 
trophies of their violeiiee,-*^Bd theae silppUed a 
hnrtfui exoiteraeAt to the puhliek mhidl. The ioao- 
lence with whieh thegr-lme U^OMdvet towttdt the 
Indulgeiiee whiofa had been shews to them, render- 
ed it neeessary , not as a asatter of piq^e, but of strict 
justice and prudence, that the second lesson should 
be given the otlier way, and a dee^ conyiction be 
forced on all the parties of Ffanee, that puBishment 
IS sure to follow provocation, — that the days are 
over when war was always a safe^ame for France 
to play, and that what is due to go<^ neighbourhood 
may be enforced from her weakness^ if it is not to 
be found in lier disposition. A» to the pr^ensions 
rested on the terms of the convention of Paris, tlie 
Duke of Wellington's letter, winch is a publick 
document, completely refutes them. He sbites tlmt 
it was distinctly refused to the oommissioners' re- 
quest, that France should be sctcured in the posses*- 
«ionQf the property in the Louvre. 
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CHAPTER XL 

The political temper and condition of France, 
afford but little that is encouraging or even certain. 
The degradation of a people cannot be contem- 
plated with any satisfaction, but as a measure due 
to the general safety, or likely to lead to the refor- 
mation of the suffering party. As far as relates to 
the security of theXontinent, the first end seems 
to have been for the present entirely attcdned,— 
liut the duration of the blessings of tranquillity is 
confessedly acknowledged to have a material de- 
pendence on the settlement of the French people 
into contented feelings, and a comfortable condi- 
tion. — That this desirable event is in progress^ may 
be possible, — but assuredly it has not yet happen- 
ed, and there are many perplexing circumstances' 
to interfere with our hopes, and leave us at a loss 
in the midst of our deductions. 

I have considered the severities inflicted on 
France as necessary, and thefefore justifiable ; but 
their immediate effect has been to kindle the irri- 
tation of party, and diffuse misery among the peo- 
ple. These causes, operatibg on a light, ill-inform- 
ed, ipflammably-constituted publick mind,-— com* 
pletely unfit it for acquiring, what it so much wants 
jn these times of restored governments and pro- 
posed constitutions, — viz. rational views of its 
duties in connexion with its rights, — and a convic- 
tion of the strength, which the claims of the latter 
can derive from an honest observance of the obli<» 
gallons of the former. 

It has already heen noted in this work, that th€ 
deadliest misfortune of France, is the training 
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whieh «he received under her late mler, to rettdier 
her fit for his purposes. This has detached the in« 
terests of a large part of her population from the 
welfare of their feUow men,— it has left them with^ 
out taste for virtue, or hope in peace, — and it has 
generally corrupted the pi^ciples of the mass. 
Coming, as he did, when the nation was wearied 
and terrified with the bloody scenes of the revolu- 
tion, he found the people inclined to submit to any 
power that could maintain itself, and would afford 
safety to their persons. Of this principle of sub- 
mission, and of the aptitude of the nation to be 
intoxicated with itself, he took advantage to de- 
bauch the general feeling and pervert the publick 
habits,— until at last glory was 'in every one'a 
mouth, and honesty in no one's. He CQutinued 
the process,-— opposing splendour to refinement and 
boasting to worth. — Herodotus tells of a king, who 
built a great monument by the gain of his dau^- 
ter's prostitution, and this was the system of Buo- 
naparte in regard to the French nation. 

His reverses, and the extremity to which he had 
reduced them, inclined them to pass over to the go- 
vernment that was found agreeable to the wishes of 
their conquerors, and which was permitted to nego- 
eiate for Ihem better terms than they could have 
demanded io their exhausted condition. This was 
an alteration, upon the whole, certainly for the 
better, — ^but there were considerable alloys of the 
good, and much to impede and counteract its ten* 
dencies. The king's government came in too much 
on the strength of an old title, — ^which was neither 
generally acknowledged by the nation in. point of 
foct, nor very worthy of being so. It should have 
conceded more to the temper of the time, and the 
claims of sound principle, by chiefly resting its 
re-elevation on the foundation of popular choice, 
and considering its inheritance as only valid, so 
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far as it was sanctknicM by tlie Ibrtner. Bat it tt^ 
▼ened this ; and regarded the priociple Of autho- 
rity as vested in itself, — conceding certain modifi- 
eations and abatements of the original roynl pre- 
rogative, as of its own itidnlgence, rather than as a 
debt due to the right of the subject to stipulate for 
the form of his government. 

This was a great errour, — ^but, injustice, it should 
be said, that the constitution granted by Louis the 
XVlUth,establbhed a limited monarchy in France; 
and, after it was passed info law, the liberties of 
the people were tietter guarded and respected, both 
in the spirit and the practice of the government, 
than they ever had been before, unless, perhaps, 
in the first stage of the revolution, when Louis the 
XVIth Was willingly acting with the wishes of the 
nation. 

It was easy to see, that there were many imper- 
fections in the Bourbon constitution ; and that it 
was by no means what a sensible, determined peo- 
ple would remain contented with, as establldhing 
a just degree of publick freedom. But it required 
a good deal of confidence to say, that the Aiult was 
aH on the side of the government. The French 
people, whatever may be pretended to the contrary, 
are in a state of great ignorance, — and this leaves 
. them in a condition to be practised upon for any 
factious purpose. The grossest absurdities will be 
believed by them, if recommended by what flatters 
their vanity, or seems to address their interests. It, 
is too much to decide at once that the unlimited 
liberty of the press was desirable for a people of 
this description, and ought to have been instituted 
amongst them on the instant of their rising froqi 
the depths of slavish submission, in which they had 
l)een sunk for twelve years, under the weight of Im- 
perial tyranny. 
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The despotism id qoestioii had natarally many 

friends of influence remaining, — and almost the 
whole of the miliUiry were known to be in its fa- 
▼oiir, from motives the most opposed to those 
which are calculated for a free state. But the cant 
of liberty might have been used by infuriated and 
unprincipled men, if the means of appeal* to the 
pablick opinion had tieen left as open, as they 
ought to be in more matured and settled states of 
society. 

Of all the accusations brought against the Bour- 
bon government, that of attempting to restore the 
reign of bigotry and superstition, has been most 
eagerly listened to in England, and has excited the 
greatest prejudice against the family. It is to be 
remembered, however, that the decay of religion in 
France has been deemed the most fatal and dis- 
gusting^ symptom of her condition; the hideous 
source of the mischiefs she has committed, and the 
miseries she has suffered, — and that it has been 
' said she could give no security for preserving 
publick faith until there appeared in her domestick 
condition a renovation in this particular. The 
religion of France before the revolution was the 
Catholick religion, — and whatever remained to her 
after the Revolution was chiefly the Catholick reli- 
gion. It includes ceremonies and priests, rather 
more pompously displayed than our own, but of the 
same family ,^~and if the King was to endeavour to 
restore religion in France, he could not be expect- 
ed totally to abolish processions and expel priests. 
There was a provision in the constitution for the 
toleration orsectaries ; and while, in point of fact, 
Frotestant8,1n great numbers, are settled in^Prance, 
—while they have their preachers and places of 
worship,— while the regular clergy continue desti- 
tute of rich endowments, and degraded in the con- 
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sequence of their characters — the reign of bigotry 
in France can never be what it was, — nor can there 
be rationally much fear entertained of falling back 
into the superstitious follies and severities of the 
fjark ages. The disturbances in the south of France^ 
of v^hich we have recently heard so much, have» 
beyond a doubt, been greatly exaggerated, and 
materially misrepresented as wholly religious when 
they have been chiefly political. In this quarter . 
the fire of political discord has always been alive ; 
and parties have always here had a desperate 
struggle for the upper hand, at every revoiutioli 
of publick affairs that has occurred in France. 

Ai scanty portion of liberty^ therefore, — but su^ 
ficient, as it would seem, to serve as seed for future 
abundance, I consider to have been established in 
that country by the restoration of the Bourbons : 
and surely no violation of the principles* of popular 
rights, that was connected with their return, ought 
to be considered so odious or so dangerous as the 
general profligacy of the Imperial system, which 
was founded in gross apostacy from freedom,— -the 
existence of which was utterly irreconcilable with 
independent sentiment, — that acknowledged in no- 
thing a right sacred from the interference of its 
power, — and that drew its growth from the rank- 
ness of corruption, moral, political, and personal. 

I have discussed in a previous chapter, the feel- 
ing with which Buonaparte's last enterprise was 
regarded. The nation shewed no strength of at- 
tachment to the Bourbons, — but as the visitor from 
Elba had not been desired by the people, so he did 
not receive what can fairly be called popular support. 
The army joined him on the principle that full pay 
is better than half pay, and the chance of promotion 
than the certainty of reduction. 

His fall this time, seems final, — and so far the 
Bourbons are relieved from a danger : — but it may 
22 
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be quefltkmed whether the coiirae ofthiagi vras not 
proceeding, on the whole, better for them, and for 
the cause of improvement in France, before Buona* 
parte made his second appearance. The passions 
of parties have now been kindled with increased 
violence ;-^Ara^4g^a2iaii, as it is called, has raised 
its monstrous head, — ^professing to see in the last 
disturbance the Bceessity forgiving a stronger hand 
to authority, and for its holding a higher language 
of prerogative. The punishments of soine of those 
most active in the revolt, of necessity followed the 
return of the King, — though nothing, in the shape 
of a plan of punishment, could well be more mild 
ihan that which the royal administration chalked 
out. But in these collisions, and exercises of royal 
Authority, they, whose interests are connected with 
th.e. foundations of the Revolution, see ground fior 
alaim, — and the general want of political informa- 
tion, and the demoralized state of the publick cha- 
racter, render it impossible for the King, whose 
inclinations and principles are decidedly moderate, 
to reckon on a substantial support, supplied from 
the sense of his subjects, which would enable him 
to resist the zealotry of the friends of arbitrary usa* 
ges, without incurring danger from the opposite 
side of disappointed anarchists* 

That the Allies would have made a very dan- 
gerous experiment by trusting to the peaceable and 
virtuous professions of Buonaparte, when he was 
Emperour for the second time, will be allowed. by 
most people. I am inclined to think that they 
acted very wisely and justly in disregarding them, 
— for it seems that no well-informed Frenchouinj 
even of those about his person, deemed that he had 
any sincere intention in what he declared in favour 
of a liberally constructed government This being 
the case, — ^and the alterations made by him in the 
Bourbon constitution, being, on the whole, in a des- 
potickspirit,— the world was imminently threatened 
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with a renewal of all his old perfidies and violations^ 
The army was as much devoted to him as ever* 
4Bmd would have dbne his bidding as readily. Many 
of the old republicans had become tainted in his 
despotick school, and had fallen in love with titles 
and rich appointments. The nation stood in awe* 
even to infatuation of his personal influence, — and 
liad not improved in any one quality, since his ban- 
ishment, which would have been of use to them in 
4>ppo6ingf his encroachments. His marshals were 
professiooally indifferent about civil liberty,— or 
rather, in their interests as military men, hostile to 
it. It is difficult, therefore, to understand on what 
ground it has been argued, that it was very uolikely 
Siat Buonaparte, if established as Emperour for the 
second time, could have backslided" from his en- 
gagements. That he would have done so b most 
probable, — ^for the spirited manner in which the 
House of Representatives forced upon him his se* 
cood abdication, is to be traced to the circumstances 
of distress in which he was then placed, and shews 
only their distrust of the man. i 

His removal, I repeat, was indispensable as an 
example and a security, — but the means employed, 
and their consequences, demand vigilance, and 
even suggest anxiety. France, through her own 
vices and ignorance chiefly, has left herself at the 
mercy of mere authority : rulers have been accus- 
tomed to contemplate the exercise of power in its 
most^absolute shape — and they have found what 
they can do in combination. On the other hand» 
it seems evident, that in general, they see the pru- 
dence of softening down the harsher features of the 
old politkal institutions of Europe, and of, in some 
degree, incorporating publick sentiment among the 
forces of government. The^j^ve felt and acknow- 
ledged, that the popular spinPwas the soul of tlieir 
cause in the hour of its trial,-— «nd there are signs 
abroad which give little shori of an assurance that 
this spirit must still continue to be respected. 
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In conclusion, the writer would jastifj the gene* 
ral turn of bis {lolitical views as ^pressed through- 
out this work, by a repetition of his conviction, that 
the cause of liberty is on the gronih in the world; 
—and that, though the hopes of society may still be 
encompassed with dangers, yet that the greatest 
danger has been escaped, — viz. that of wandering 
from the path of real improvement, in the fatal mis- 
take of following an ignis faluus /or a light of the 
time. Slowness may be quickened into activity ; 
a stoppage may be goaded into an advance ; ev<^a 
a retrograde motion still leaves the right line in 
view : — but if mankind had plunged with confidence 
and joy into the way that falsely promised to lead 
unto life, their progress would have caused one evil 
and errour to succeed to another, and return would 
have been prevented by a Circean intoxication of 
faculty and poisonous corruption of heart. Every 
thing genuine, cordial, and good, would then have 
been killed or depraved, in the deluge of that abo« 
minable style of acting and thinking to which Buo* 
naparte has formed the publick character ei present 
France. According to this, fine words are substi- 
tutes for fine feelings, loud boastings for excellent 
qualities, and the cant and counterfeit of taste and 
morality are employed to beguile the consciousness 
of the multitude, while the people are made the 
instruments and dupes of a system essentially sa- 
vage,' coarse, and guilty. — But from this danger 
mankind have been relieved :— >they may not, it is 
true, now seem to proceed so rapidly towards all 
that is desirable in condition as some of zealous 
temperaments may wish ; but most of those, who 
complain of tardiness, would shew themselves more 
worthy of the cause they profess, if they were to 
discover a due scngp of joy that the world has 
escaped from death. 

THE EKn. 
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